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i ADVBllTJSEMENT 'J O 

lot over strong in Ihcir undei'skiiQrhngs, th^ with respect to tiie 
‘cligiou§ part of the business, they are most grossly and “ iireli¬ 
giously” tuk(‘ii in, if they sutfer themselves to be persuaded, that 
it is we who would lessen the divinity of what is really div.ne 
It is these pretended divines” and their abettors, who lessen ivj 
—those laisers-up of absurd and inhuman imaginations, which 
they first impudently confound with divine things, and then, 
because we shew the nonsense of the imaginations, as impudently 
call their exposers blasphemers. Were we inclined to retort their 
own terms upon them, we should say that there was nothing 
in the world more '' blasphemous” tl^an such charges of bias- 
pllemy. 'rhe whole secret is just wh'ijj: we have stated. They 
first assume unworthy notions of the Divine ISpirit, and then 
because that very Spirit is in fact vindicated from their degrada¬ 
tions by an ex^iosurc of the absurdity and impossibility of such 
notions, they assume a divine right to denounce the vindicators, 
and to louse up,^li the fears, weakness, and ignorance of society, 
in defence of the degradation. Of this stuff' have the “ Scribes, 
Pharisees, and Hypocrites” in all ages been made, whenever 
established opinion was to be divested of any of its corruptions. 
“ He blasphemeth ’ " quoth the modern tribunal ” (treat is 
Diana of the Ephesiansquoth the Quarterly. This is the 
point, whicli jiersons who undertake to be didactic in Itevicws, 
should answ'ei, and not a hundred things which we never said. 

There is a more generous indignation which we allow might 
be felt by some persons upon another point, but still owing to 
real want of information on the subject. We allude to what has 
been said in the Liberal of the late King. The Vision of Judgment 
was written in a fit of indignation and disgust at Mr. -Southey’s 
n/josense; and we confess that h^ we seen a copy of it in Italy, 
before it went to .press (for we had none by us) we should have 
taken more pains to explain one or two expressions with regard 
to that Prince Had the Preface also, entrusted to Mr. Murray, 
been sent, as ought to have been, to the new, publisher, much 
of the unintended pait of the cfFect pr^*duced upon weak minds 
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would have been explained awayiat once j—that effect, which the 
hypociitical enemies of the Liberal at once delighted to a^ist in 
producing, and most pretended to deprecate, liut the virtues of 
Ihe laTe King, though of a negatiA% kind, were of a kind never¬ 
theless exceedingly calculated to excite a great many feelings in 
, favour of him in a society like that of England , while his vices 
(pardon us, dear self-love of our countrymen, for supposing that 
you have vices) were equally calculated to be, overlooked in a 
certain general blindness pievailing on that subject Yet to those 
vices,—extreme self-will for instance, sullenness of purpose, a 
strong natural vindictivene.ss, &c. was owing the bloody protrac¬ 
tion of the American War to those vices, as well as to ]Mr Ibtt’s 
haughty sympathy with them, was mainly owing the general 
war against liberty which was roused among the dcsiiots of the 
continent: and if certain staid and welJ-intenfioned jieople sup¬ 
pose, that persons quite as moral and as pious 93 themselves, 
could -not hold the late King in a light very^dif^erent from ilieir 
own, and much more revolting than even we hold it, they are 
most egregiously mistaken. What was thought of George the 
Third's natural character by a man of the highest respectability, 
who knew Inm intimately at court,—to wit, his own Governor 
when Prince of Wales,—may be seen by those who wish to do us 
justice, Hi the Memoirs of James, Earl of Waldegrave, published 
by the aforesaid Mr. Murray. See also Dr. Franklin’s Life, 
Junius, and the opinion of Mr. Southey’s friend, the author of 
Gebir. What the Earl of Waldegrave prophecied of that cha¬ 
racter, may be seen also in Mr. Murray's publication. We think 
that prophecy came to pass. The most pious and virtuous person 
we ever knew, even in the ordinary sense of those terms (and 
she might have stood by the side <Jf the most virtuous, in the mo.st 
extraordinary) thought so too, and taught some of us to think so 
in our childhood The ruin of her family and prospects was 
brought upon her, to her knowledge, by that Prince’s temper and 
obstinacy ; and though the strict religious way in which she was 
brought up might have in 4 tced her to carry too far \^r opinion 
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of the accuse of that caiamitous end awful'atUiction under which 
he «:su£reredj the parasites of his memory are under a much 
greater mistaJj^e^i when instead of turning their knowledge on that 
point to its great and proper dbcount (which has never yet been 
hinted even in this great nation of reasoning freemen!) Ihey 
&Qcy they can put down all thoughts upon such subjects, and a*ll 4 
the unfortunate consequences of such Jncts, by raising a hypocri¬ 
tical cry against a few hasty expressions, uttered in that very 
spirit of sympathy with the community at large, which they count 
as nothing- 

We cannot close this Advertisement without adding our cordial 
voice (truly humble on the present occasion) to the universal 
harmony prevailing in England on the subject of the glorious 
rights and equally glorious behaviour of Spain. Wc must also 
say, how much surprise and relief have been afforded to us by the 
political plain-speaking (granting even it ends in little more) 
of the accomplja lj^ person who has succeeded that vizor of a 
statesman. Lord Castlereagh. 
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THE BLUES, 

A LITBRAKY BCIOf. rrn. 


“ Nimiiitn nfe credc colon.’*-—V irgil. 

<) riust not, >e beautiful creatures, to hue, 

'rhou'jb yi>ur hour were as red as your st'Kktngt are biuf. 


ECLOGUE FIRST. 

London. — B^ore the Door of a Lecture Room. 
Enter Tbacy, meeting Ink el. 


INKEL. 


You're too late. 


TRACY. 


Is it over? 


INKEL., 

Nor will be this hour. 

But the benches^ are crammed, like a' garden in flower. 

With the pride of our B^elles, who have made i£ the fashion; 
So instead of *'• beaux arts,” we may say ** la held passion ” 
Vox. n, n » 


n 
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THE BLUES, ^ 

\ 

For learning, which lately haf taken the lead in 
The world, anj^set all the fine gentlemen reading. 

TKACy. 

I know it too well, and have worn out my patience 
With studying to study your new publications. 

There's Vamp, Scamp, and Mouthy, and Words words and Co. 
With their damnable— 

INKEL. 

Hold, my good friend, do you know 

Whom you speak to ? 

• TKACY. 

Right well, boy, and so does “ the Row 
You're an author—a poet— 

INKEL. 

And think you that I 
Can stand tamely jn silence, to hear you decry 
The Muses? 

TRACY. 

Excuse me; 1 meant no oiFence 
To the JS’inej though the number who make some pretence 

To their favours is such-but the subject to drop, 

* I am just piping hot from a publisher's shop 
(Next door to the pastry-cook's; so that when I 
Cannot find the new volume I wanted to buy 
On the bibliopole's shelves, it is only two paces, 

As one finds every author in one of those places) 

Where I just had been skimming a charming critique, 

So studded with wit, and so sprinkled with Greek! 

Where your friend—-you know who—has just got such a 
threshing, 

That it is, as the phrase goes, extremely refreshing” 

What a beautiful word! 



THE BLUES. S 


XNKEL. 

Very true; 'tis so soft 
And ao cooling—they use it a little too oft; 

And^the papers have got it at last—but no matter. 

^ So they Ve cut up our friend then ? 

TRACY. 

Not left him a tatter— 
Not a rag of his present or past reputation, 

Which they call a disgrace to the age and tlie nation. 

JNKEL. 

Tm sorry to hear this; for friendship, you know—— 
Our poor friend .'—but I thought it would terminate so. 
Our friendship is such, Fll read nothing to shock it. 
You don't happen to have the Review in your pocket? 

TRACY. 

No; i left a round dozen of authors and others 
(Very sorry, no doubt, since the cause is a brother's) 
All scrambling and jostling, like so many imps. 

And on fire with impatience to get the next glimpse. 

INKRL. 


Let us join them. 

TRACY. 

What, won't you return to the lecture ? 

INKEL. 

Why, the place is so crammed, there’s not room fora spectre. 
Besides, our friend Scamp is to-day so absurd— 

TRACY. 

How can you know that till yoh hear him? 

INKEL. 

I heard 

Quite enough; and to tell you the truth, my retreat 
Was from his vile nonsense, no less than the heat. 
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THE BLUES, 


n 

TRACY. 

I have had no great loss then ? 

^NKKL. 


Loss!—such a palaver! ‘ 

Pd inoculate sooner mv wife with the'slaver 
Of a dog when gone rabid, than listen two hours 
To the torrent of trash which around him he pours. 

Pumped up with such elFort, disgorged with such labour. 

That-come—do not make me speak ill of one’s neighbour. 

TRACY. 




I make you 


I 


INK EL, 

Yes, you i T said nothing until 
You compelled me, by speaking the truth— 

TRACY. 


Is th^at your deduction ? 


7V> speaA ill i 


» 


TNKEL. 

When speaking of Scamp ill, 
I certainly /o/Zoo?, not set an example. 

The fellow's a fool, an impostor, a zany. 

TRACY, 


And the crowd of to-day shows that one fool makes many. 
But we two will be wise. 


INKEL. 

Pray, then, let us retire. 

TRACY. 

I would, but- « 

INKEL. 

There must be attraction much higher 
Than Scamp, or the Jews'-harp he nicknames his lyre. 
To call i/oi<*to*this hot-bed. 



THE BEUES. 


A faii’*lady- 


The heiress ? 


TBACY. 

I own it—^tis true— 

INKKL. 

A spinster? 

TRACY. 

Miss Lilac! 

ISTKEL. 

The Blue I 


TRACY. 

The anarel! 


INKEL. 

The devil! why, man! 

Pray, pjet out of this hobble as fast as yon can. 

You wed with Miss Lilac! "twould be your perdition : 
She’s a poet, a chemist, a mathematician. 

TRACY. 


I say she’s an angel. 

INKEL. 

Say rather an ar^le. 

If you and she marry, you’ll certainly wrangle. 

I say she’s a Blue, man, as blue as the ether. 

TRACY. 

And IS tliat any'cause for not coming together ? 

INKEL. 

Humph! 1 can’t say I know any happy alliance 
Which has lately sprung up frcmi a wedlock with science 
She’s so learned in all things, and fond of concerning 
Herself in all matters connected with learning, 

That- 


What ? 


, TRACY. 
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INKEL. 

^ I perhaps may as well bold my tongue; 

But there's five hundred people can tell you youVe wrong. * 

TRACY. 

You forget Lady Lilac's as rich as a Jew. 

INKEL. 

Is it Miss, or the cash of mamma, you pursue ? 

TRACY. 

Why, Jack, I’ll be frank with you—something of both. 

The girl’s a fine girl. 

INKEL. 

And you feel nothing loth 
To her good lady mother’s reversion; and yet 
Her life is as good as your own, I will bet. 

TRACY. 

Let her live; and, as long as she likes, I demand 
Nothing more than the heart of her daughter and hand. 

INKEL. 

Why, that heart’s in the inkstand—^that hand on the pen. 

TRACY. 

Apropos—^Will you write me a soi^g now and tiien ? 

INKEL. 

To what purpose 1 


TRACY. 

You know, my dear friertft, that in prose 
My talent is decent, as far as it goes; 

But in rhyme- 


INeCEL. 

You’re a terrible stick, to be sure. 
TRACY. 

1 own it; and yet, in these times, there’s no lure 
For the heart of the fair like a stanza or two; 

And so, w. I can’t, will you furnish a few ? 



THE BLUES. 


I 


In yonr name ? 


% 

INKEL. 


• TRAC1|. 

In my name. I will copy them out, 
slip into her hand at the very next rout. 

INKEL. 

Are you so far advanced as to hazard this ? 

TRACY. 




Why, 

Do you think me subdued by a Blue-stocking’s eye. 

So far as to tremble to tell her in rhyme 

What I’ve told her in prose, at the least, as sublime ? 

INKEL. 

As sublime! If it be so, no need of my Muse. 

TRACY. 

But consider, dear Inkel, she’s one of the ” Blues.” 

INKEL. 

As sublime!—Mr. Tracy—I’ve nothing to say. 

Stick to prose—As sublime!!—but I wish you 'good day. 

TRACY. 

Nay, stay, my dear fellow—consider—I’m wrong; 

I own it; but, prithee, compose me the song. 

INKEL. 


As sublime!! 


TRACY. 

1 but used the expression in haste. 

INKEL. 

That may be, Mr. Tracy, but shows damned bad taste. 

TRACY. 

I own it—I know it—acknowledge it—what 
Can I say to you more ? 

INKEL. 

I see what you’ld be at 
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You disparage my parts with insidious abuse, 

Till you think you can turn them best to your own use. 

And IS that not a sign 1 respect them ? 

INKEL. 

Why that 

To be sure makes a difference. 

TRACY* 

I know what is what: 

And you, who're a man of the gay world, no less 
than a poet of toother, may easily guess 
That 1 never could mean, by a word, to offend 
A genius like you, and moreover my friend. 

INKEL. 

No doubt; you by this time should know what is due 
To a man of-^but come—^let us shake hands. 

TEACY. 


You knew. 

And you kmjw, my dear fellow, how heartily I, 

Whatever you publish, am ready to buy. 

INKEL. 

That^s my bookseller’'s business; I care not for sale; 
Indeed the best poems at first rather fail. 

There were Renegade^s epics, and Botherby's plays. 

And my own grand romance- 

TRACY, 

Had its full share of praise. 
I myself saw it puffed in the i* Old Girl's Review." 

1NKEL4 


What Refiew ? 






TRACY. 


Tis the English Journal de Trevoux 



THE BLTTBS. 


0 


A clerical work gf our Jesuits at home. 

Have you never yet seen it ? 

iNKEBfc 

That pleasure's* to come. 

TRACY. 

Make haste then. 

INKRE. 

Why so ? • 

TRACY. 

I have heard people say, , 

That it threatened to give up the gkost t'other day. 

INKEL. 

Well, that is a sign of sonie spirit. 

TRACY. 

No doubt. 

Shall you be at the Countess of Fiddlecome's rout ? 

INKEL. 

I’ve a card, and shall go; but at present, as soon 
As friend Scamp shall be pleased to step down from the 
moon 

(Where he seems to be soaring in search of his wits) 

And an interval grants from hiS lecturing fits, 

I’m engaged to the Lady Bluebottle’s collation, 

To partake of a luncheon and leara'd conversation: 

’Tis a sort of re-union for Scamp, on the days 

Of his lecture, to treat him with cold tongue and praise. 

And I own, for ray own part, that 'tis not unpleasant. 

Will you go ? There's Miss Lflac will also be present. 

TRACY. 

That metal’s attractive.” 

INKEL. 

• • 

No doubt—to the pocl^f. 
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4 J»A K> 1 m 

You should rather encourage my passion than shock it. 

But let us proceed; for I think, by the hum- ' ^ 

INKEL. 

Very true ; let us go, then, before they can come. 

Or else we’ll be kept here an hour at their levy. 

On the rack of cross questions, by all the blue bevy. 

Hark! Zounds, they’ll be on us ;■ I know by the drone 
Of old Botherby’s spouting, ex-cathedra tone. 

Aye! fhere he is at it. Poor Scamp ! better join 
Your friends, or he’ll pay you back in your own coin. 

TRACY. 

All fair 5 ’tis but lecture for lecture. 

INKEL. 

That’s clear. 

But for God’s sake let’s go, or the bore will be here. 

Come, come : nay, I’m off, [Exit Inkel. 

TKAOV. 

You are right, and I’ll follow ; 
’Tis high time for a Sic me servavit Apollo,** 

And yet we shall have-the whole crew on our kibes. 

Blues, dandies, and dowagers, and second-hand scribes. 

All flocking to moisten their exquisite throttles 
With a glass of Madeira at Lady Bluebottle’s. 

[Exit Tracy. 


End of Eclogue First. 
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ECLOGUE SECOND. 


Afi Apartment in the Home of La. by Bluebottle. —A Table 

prepared. 

SIR RICHARD BLUEBOTTLE So/«S. 

Was there ever a man who was married so sorry ? 

Like a fool, I must needs do the thing in a hurry. 

My life is reversed, and my quiet destroyed; 

My days, which once pass’d in so gentle a void. 

Must now, every hour of the twelve, be employed; 

The twelve, do I say?—of the whole twenty-four. 

Is there one which I dare csdl my own any more ? 

What with driving, and visiting, dancing, and dining. 

What with learning, and teaching, and scribbling, and 
shining, 

In science and art, I’ll be curst if I know 
Myself from my wife; for although we are two. 

Yet she somehow contrives that all things shall be done 
In a style which proclaims us eternally one. 

But the thing of all things which distresses me more 
Than the bills of the week (though they trouble me sore) 

Is the numerous, humourous, «back-biting crew 
Of scribblers, wits, lecturers, white, black, and blue. 

Who are brought to my house as an inn, to my cost 
(For the bill here, it seems, is defrayed by* the host) 

No pleasure 1 no leisure! no thought for my pdins. 

But to hear a vile jargon which addles my braii*^ 
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A smatter and chatter, gleaned out of reviews. 

By ttfe rag, tag, and bobtail, of those they call ** Blues 

A rabble who know not-jtBut soft, here they come ! * ^ ' 

Would to God I were deaf! as I’m not, Fll be dumb. 

I 

Enter Lady Bluebottle, Miss Lilac, Lady Blue- 
mount, Mb. Botiiebby, Inkel, Tbacy, Miss Ma¬ 
zarine, arut othen, with ScAMi* the Lecturer, 8fi. 


LADY bluebottle. 

Ah! Sir Richard, good morning; IVe brought you some 
friends. 

SIR RICHARD hows, and afterwards addk. 

If friends, they’re the first. 

LADY BLUEBOTTLE. 

But the luncheon attends. 

I pray ye be seated, ** sans ceremonie,’* 

Mr. Scamp, you’re fatigued; take your chair there, next me. 

iTh^ all sit. 

SIR RICHARD, aside. 

If he does, his fatigue is to come. 

LADY BLUEBOTTLE. 

Mr. Tracy— 

Lady Bluemount—^Miss Lilac—be pleased, pray, to place ye; 
And you, Mr. Botherby— 


I obey. 


BOTHERBY. 

Oh, my dear Lady, 


LADY BLUEBOTTLE. 

Mr. Inkel, I ought to upbraid ye; 
You were not at tlhe lecture. 

t 

INKEL. 

Excuse me, 1 was, 
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23 


But the heat forced me out in the best part—alas! 

And when- 

LADY BLirE^OTTLB. 

To be sure it was broiling; but then 
You have lost such a lecture! 

BOTHEBBY. 

The best of the ten. 

^rRACY. 

How can you know that? there are two more. 

BOTHERBY. 

Because 

I defy him to beat this day^s wondrous n})plause. 

The very walls shook. 

INKBL. 

Oh, if that be the test, 

I allow our friend Scamp has this day done his best. 

Miss Lilac, permit me to help you?—a wing? 

MISS LILAC. 

No more. Sir, I thank you. Who lectures next Spring? 

BOTHERBY. 

Dick Dunder. 

INREL. 

That is, if he lives. 

MISS LILAC. 

And why not? 

INKEL. 

No reason whatever, save that he’s a sot. 

Lady Bluemount! a glass of Madeira ? 

LADY BLUEMOUNT. 

With pleasure. 

INKEL. 

H ow does your friend Words words, that Windennere treasure ? 
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Does he stick to his lakes, like the leeches he sings, 
And Iheir gatherers, as Homer sung warriors and kings ? 

" LADY I^LUEBOTTLB. 

He has just got a place* 

INKBL. 

As a footman ? 

LADY BLUEMOUNT. 

• For shame! 

Nor profane with your sneers so poetic a name. 

INKEL. 

Nay, I meant him no evil, but pitied his master; 

For the poet of pedlars 'twere, sure, no disaster 
To wear a new livery; the more, as 'tis not 
,The first time he has turned both his creed and his coat. 

LADY BLUEMOUNT. 

For shame I I repeat. If Sir George could but hear- 

LADY BLUBBOTTLB. 

Never mind our friend Inkel; we all know, my dear, 

Tis his way. 


A lecturer’s. 


SIR RICHARD. 

But this place- 

INKEL. 

Is perhaps like friend Scamp’s, 


LADY BLUEBOTTLE. 

Excuse me—’tis one in “ the Stamps 
He is made a Collector. 

TH.40Y. 

Collector! 

SIR RICHARD. 

How ? 


MISS LILAC. 


What? 
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INKEL. 

I shall think of him oft when I buy a new hat; 

Them his Works will appear-^ 

LADY BLUBMOUNT, 

Sir, they reach to the Ganges. 

INKBL. 

I shan’t go so far—I can have them at Grange’s.* 

LADY BLUEBOTTLE. 

Oh fie! 

MISS LILAC. 

And for shapie! 

LADY BLUBMOUNT. 

You’re too bad. 

BOTHBBBY. 

Very good! 

LADY BLUBMOUNT. 

How good ? 

LADY BLUBBOTTLB. 

He means nought—’tis his phrase. 

LADY BLUBMOUNT. 

He grows rude. 

LADY BLUEBOTTLE. 

He means nothing; nay, ask him. 

LADY BLUBMOUNT. 

Pray, Sir I did you mean 

What you say ? 

INBBL. 

Never mind if^ie did; ’twill be seen 
That whatever he means won’t alloy what he says. 

BOTUBIIBY. 

Sir! 


* Grange is or tm a fiunous pastry-cook and fruiterer in Piccadilly. 
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IJSKBL. 

4 

Pray be content with your portion of praise; 
*Twas in your defence. ^ 

nOTHEftBY. 

If you'please, with submission, 
I can make out my own. 

INKBL. 

It would-be your perdition. 
While you live, my dear Botlierby, never defend 
^Yourself or your works ; but leave both to a friend. 
Apropos—Is your play then accepted at last 'i 

BOTHfiRBY. 


At last ? 


INKBL. 

Why 1 thought—“that's to say—there had past 
A few Green-room whispers, which hinted—you know 
That the taste of the actors at best is so so. 

BOTHBRBY. 

Sir, the Green-room's in raptures, and so's the Committee. 

INKBL. 

Aye—^yours are the plays for exciting our pity 
And fear,” as the Greek says : for purging the mind,” 

I doubt if you'll leave us an equal behind. 

BOTHBBBY. 

I have writ<;en the prologue, and meant to have prayed 
For a spice of your wit in an epilogue's aid. 

Well, time enough yetj wherf the play's to be played. 

Is it cast yet ? 

BOTHBRBY. 

Tfie actors are fighting for ^arts. 

As is usual in that most litigious of arts. 



THU BLU&S. 


I? 


LADY BLI^tBOTTLE. 

Well all make a party, aad gothe Jirst night. 

trajcyv 

And yl)u promised the epilogue, Ipkel. 

iNiCEt. 

Not <juite. 

However, to save my friend, Botherby, trouble, 
ril do what I can, though my pams must be double. 

TRACY. 

Why so ? 

1NKS1«. 

1\> do justice to what goes before. 
BOTHERBY. 

Sir, I’m happy to say. I’ve no fears on that score. 

Your parts, Mr. Inkel, are-- 

INKEU 

Nevtr mind wiiVie; 

Stick to those of your play, inllfoh isiifuite your own line. 

LADY Bl.nEliiOU14T. 

You’re a fugitive writer, I think, Sir, of rhymes ? 

INKEL. 

Yes, Ma’am; and a fugitive reader sometimes. 

On Wordswprds, for instance, I seldom alight, 

Or on Mouthey, his iiriend, without taking to 6ight. 

LADY BI^UEWOVNT. 

Sir, your taste is too common,; but time and po^erity 
Will right these great mep, and this age's severity 
Become its reproach. 

I’ve no sort of objection. 

So I am not of the party to lake the infection. 

^ADY BLiJEBOTTLE. ' 

Perhaps you havi^ doubts that they ever will 

c 
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Ti(E BLUBS. 

. I '' 


Not at all; on ^ contrary, the 

Ha.^e taken already, and ccmtinne 

iTn inke—^what they can, jVom a gtoat to a guinea, 

Ot pension or place;—^but thfj subject's a bore* 

LADY BLUEMOUNT. 

Well, Sir, the time's coming. 

^ - IK^KEL. 

Scamp!, don’t you feel soi e ? 

What say you to this ? 

SCAMP. 

i 

* They have merit, I own; 

Though their system’s absurdity keeps it unknown. 

INKEL. 

Then why not unearth it in one of your lectures! 

SCAMP. 

It is only time past which comes under my strictures. 

LADT BLlE^llBOTTtE, 

Come, a truce with all tartness:—the joy of my heart 
Is to see Nature's triumph o'er ^1 that is art. 

Wild Nature!—Grand Shakspeare! 

i \ i * 

BOTHERBY. 

And down Aristotle! 


^ LAPY B^|;BM017N:r* 

Sir George thinks exactly wi^ Lady. Bluebottle; 

And my Lord Seventy*four, who .nrotecte our dear Bard, 

* jf ' '-SlAj.y 'j, .i> 

And ifwo gawe him his place, has,the gr^t|sst r^ard 
Fhr the poet, who, singing of pedlars an4 asses, , 

Has found out the way to djapens^ with Parnassus. 

TRACY. 

YOU. Scamp!— 

« SCAMP. 

‘ 1 needs must coafesi. I’m embarrassed. 


» 




THE BtdffiS. i9 

iVtVEh* 

Don’t call upon Siidtop,’whb'iS alrWidy so MtasiSed ,, 

* With old sc^oUi and’ ti€lw' sc^fe/akd ho schools, and all schools. 

• TRAC'S^ 

k»» . 

Well, one thin^is certain^'tliat some must be fools. 
ji should like to know who. 

INK&t. 

And I shodld not be sorry 
To know who are not: —^it Would save us some worry. 

LADY BLUEBOTTLE. 

A truce with remark, and let nothing controul , 

This “ feast of our reason, and flow of the soul.” 

Oh, my dear Mr. Botherby! syihpathise!—I 
Now feel such a rapture, I’m ready to fly, 

I feel so elastic,— ** so buoyant—so buoyant /”* 

inkRl. 

» '■ 

Tracy! open the window. 

T»idY, ' 

t wish her much joy on^t. 
BOTHEEBY. 

For God’s sake, my Lady Bluebottle, check not 
This gentle emotion, so seldom our lot 
Upon earth. Give it way; ’tis an impulse which lifts 
Our spirits from earth; the sublimesi bf gifts; 

For which poOr PrdmetheUs was chain’d to his mountain. 
’Tis the source of all sOntiment—feeling’s trite fountain: ^ 

’Tis the Vision of Heaten upon Earth i ’tis the ^ 

Of the soul: ’tis the seising of ajisdes as they pass. 

And making them substanoe: *tis sonietluhg divine 

INKEL. 

Shall I help you, my friend, to a little more wine ? 



to TlltB laiviss. 

BdTfIBRBY. 

1 thank yon. Ndtsany more, Sir; till I ^ine.' ' 

’ MSfilSL:' ■*L 
Apropos !-^Do you dine n*ith Sir Huttiphrey to day 

TEACY. ' '• ■ ^ * 

I should think with Duke Humphrey was-Riorfe ih your way, 

IMKBn. 

It might he of yore 5 but we authors now look 

To the knight, as a landlord, much more than the 0 uke. 

The truth is—each writer now quite at his ease is, 

' And (except with his publisher) dines where he pleases. 

But 'tis now nearly dve, and I must to the Park. 

TRACY. 

And ril take a turn with you there till *tis dark. 

And you, Scamp— 

SCAMP. 

Excuse mej I must to my notes. 

For my lecture next week. 

INSXIL. 

He must mind whom he quotes 
Out of ** Elegant Extracts.’^ 

I.AOY BLVRBOTTLE. 

Well, now we break up; 

But remember Miss Biddle invites us to sup. 

INKEL. 

Then at two hours past midnight we all meet again. 

For the sciences, sandwiches, hock and champaigne! 

TRACT. 

And the sweet lobstei; sallad! 

^ BOTHERBY. 

^ I honour that meal; 

For 'tis then that our feehngs most genuinely—^feel. 



X|l£r flil 

True; feeling is i^est thefts f?ir beyond,question j 
I wish to the gods 'twas the eatine with digestion! 

* ^ , hAnv 

mPsT* 

Pshaw!—^never mind that; for one moment 6f feeling 
J[s worth—Godkiiows what. 

INBBn. 

’Tis at least worth concealing 

For itself, or what follows—fr-But here, comes your, carriage. 

SIR RiCHABD (oside), ^ 

I wish all these people were d^r—d with marriage! 

‘ [JEUeunt, 


End of Eclogue tl^ Second. 




}IY.FIRST ACQUAINTi^NCE WITH POETS. 
... ' • 


My fiither was a Dissenting Minister at W—-m in Shrop¬ 
shire; and in the year 1798 (the figures that eoitipose that 
date are to me like the ** dlreaded name of Demogorgon **) 
Mr. Coleridge came to Shrewsbury, to succeed Mr. Rowe in 
the spiritual charge of a Unitarian Congregation there. He* 
did not come till late on the Saturday afternoon before he was 
to preach; and Mr. Rowe, who liims^f went* down to the 
coach in a state of anxiety and expectation, to look £> 1 * tiie 
arrival of his successor, could find no one at all answering 
the description but a round-fiiced> man in a short black coat 
(like a shooting-jacket) whieh hardly seemed to have been 
made for him, but who seemed to he talking at a great rate to 
his fellow-passengers. Mr. Rowe had scarce returned to give 
an accotint of bis disappointment, when the round-faced man 
in black entered, and dissipated all doubts on the subject, by 
beginning to talk. He did not cease while he staid; nor has 
he since, that I know of. He held the good town of Shrews¬ 
bury iu delightfiil suspense for three weeks that be remained 
there, fluttering the proud ' Salopians like an eagle in a 
dove-cote;” and the Welch mountains that ^Irt thehoiizon 
with their tempestuous confusion, agree to have heatd no 
such niysdc sounds since the days of 

« High-bom Hoel’s harp or soft Llewellyn’s layl” 

As we passed along between W-—m and Shrewsbury, and 
I eyed their blue*tops seen dirough the wintry branches, or 
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Ibe jTfd mstling' le^ives of tho oftk-tJPoes by the road- 
a smmd wm k my ears m of a Skin's aobg; I ms 
sftartie^ ^fitb it, . b01 had'no 

ao^ diea that I sliould eoeir be ^le to aarpr^ lIQUHimi- 
xatkMpi to otborsin moUaylinagery tiU 

the light his genius s^oae Into my so<d» tike the swfsf 
vays giitterifig in the puddles of th^ road* I was at that time 
di^^ifla^aHieuiate, helpless^ like a woim by the way-side, 
(^rushed, bleeding^ lifeless; hnli aow» bursting from the 
deadly bands that **bouiid them, 

* ' With Siyx nine tithes roand them,” 

« 1*0 

my ideas tioat on wihged words, and as tliey expand their 
plumes,.catch tfao< golden light of other years., My soul has 
mdeed remained in its original bondage, dark, obscure, with 
longings infinite and um^fied$ my heart, shut up in the 
piison-house of ibis has never found, nor will it 

ever find, a heart to speidt to ; hut thsA my unden^anding 
aino did not remain dumb apd brutish, or at l^gth found a 
language to express Usel^ 1 owe to Cfolertdge. But this is 
nnt< to my purpose. 

, 1% fiither lived miles foam Shrewsfasiry, and was in 
the habit-of exnbhngtog visits wiith Mr Kowe, and with Mr. 
Jmkins of ^itcbiHich (nine siller former on) according to 
the custom ifif Bissmtting MinisfiiOrs in , each other^s neigh- 


,aBd 

notu^thto Its Jinoulderiitg fii^ tmouenebable; like the fires 
fo fim Aga^miion of J^lj^ylus, phtocd at dififerent stations, 
font waited ton long years to announce with their blazing 


> jpinit^ida te destruetitoa of Tjnoy. Golaridge bad agreed to 
eefoe 0^ to am ’aadofding to tito. courtesy of the 
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country, iM &fr. Rotre^ probiA>te'IMs6eg>or;‘b)M in the mem' 

y 

^ time I bad gom*W imt faim the Suiiday afte^ his 

A peat, add Up 'ihio a' 

rian, h[) preach tyrtOaspel^ wias a romance in these 
degfenenairda^' lif soit ^'fevltrals of the piimit^e ^pitit of 
iCliristianity^ which was tuo^ to be resisted.' 

It was in Jatiltmy,' 170B, that 1 rose one tnomihg behre 
daylight, to walk ten' miles in the^ mad^ and atom" io hem' 
this celebrated person preai^. Never^ the longest; day I 
have to live, shall I have sneh 'another walk as this cold, 
raw, comfortless one, in the winter of die year 1798.—» 
11 y a ifnpresdms qut n£ le temM ni ks ctrcomfatum 
peuvenl ^mer, J^sse^e vi^e iks ^tde$ mtkps, U dowf 
terns de ma Jeunesse ne peut rmmtfie p^ur mm, ni 
jamais dans ma memoire, ^ Whm 1 got diere, the organ was 
playing the 100th psalm, and, when>lt wan dotted Mr, Coie^ 
ridge rose and gave oiit Ms te:^t,>^f^|(li^d he ivent up into the 
mountain to pray^ HiMse£.F, ' As he> gavei^Otit dds 

text, his voice ‘^rose like a steam of riehdisdUed pei^mes/' 
and when he came^ td. lhe two last words, which he pro^ 
nounced loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to m^ Who" was 
then young, as if the sounds had echoed fi?om the bottom oi 
the human heart, and as if tiiat prayer might have doated 
in soiemn Silence throng^ die univefsC. The idea of St. 
John came into mind,'** of oi^e crying in fhe^id^Pne^ Who 
had bis lOlnS girt^ abcbt, and whbso 
wild hone^.** The ^preacher then'launched idSd^tiau^eet, 
like an Cagle dallying wlds-fhe^wind. Tte sdntaon was iipon 
peace and war; upon church and smtCr-Miiet their 'alliance, 
but their sepafadoWMon the spirit of the woiM fmd the 
spirit of Christintilly, not as the mme, htrt as opposed to one 
another, * He talked ol diolle^whd hhd toscribed the Cntws 
of Christ on banners dripping with hummi gore.**s »He’inade 
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i &tal 
simple 
Ipr the 
never 

be oid/’ and Uie s^tne pooxr cefb^ttry^bidi kidnapped^ 

btSiptight into town, made drunks at sn alebotise, turned into af 
uiMdbed'«^hnnmer'bov, with bfe'haiir^sl^cking on end with 
^#cter lilid pomatum, a'loi^ cue at his libck, and trii^ked 
dut in the loath^me finery of the profession of blood. 

'j” ' -fi* . 

“ Such were the note? our once4ov’d poet sung.*' 

IS < '' ’ ' 


hud pasticuull eSduliioti,-^i^ to shew thi 
of ^r, dr^ ’k stiikui|g contra^ between’ the ! 
Ih^herd’ lbby,'driving his S littiug.und 

hawthorn,''piping to his he sliottl^ 


»And fiSr myself;! could not have be^ more delighted if 1 
had hbard the mtisio^f the spheres. Poetry and Philosophy 
had undt t%dther, Ifmth and Genius bad embraced, under 
the eye adsd teith the sanction of Religion. This was even 
beyond myrhbpies I r^med home well satisfied; -The 
sun that was stiR ld^tld^ jimli^ a^ through the sky, 
obeeut^ by ^ck' baiitk^ tfeemed hn emblem of the good 
cinkk'l Hand theObid <hnik dIops of den^ that hung half Uieltcd 
ehtbieheardofthe thfetle, had sonlitliiiig genial and refresli- 
iUg^ in <h^ ; inhere was a spirit of hope and youth in 
all nature, idiat > turned every^’thlUg into good. The facb of 
imtureWd notched tW brand^dos Bivimum it: 



came. 


I into the rUbitti wheit^'he tths, 'and went 

> He^i^elved inU ve^ grdciously, 
and 1 hstd^ ^ a lo^ time %Hhbut uttering a word. 1 
M um stMbriu his opiidoU' by my silence. For those two 
htA^he afletWa^i pleased to say, he was convers> 
ktg wilhiy/H.is h^reheadr* His appearahce was di6rerent 
hraHi yte.f^'had andcipilted hum seelUg him before. At a 




aiid there to me 

a str$nge III hjj»,vjR8^^ %^<lu^ky obscim^^ i^d I 

taught, him jpNt^ His cann^exion 

^as a\ ^t time ciw* fm fS^ ,,. . 




„ tj. , I 

* i ‘ f' •I'jfl 
.‘f. ■ 


re s&een.’* 


His foreh^ |ras hroad aod high, light a$if htiiit of <i?oi^i 


with large prelecting eyehrowe, and his eyi^ Fol|ii% hmieaih 
them like .a sea with,darkened lustre. S* A certahs teodee 


bloom bis face overspread/' a purple tinge as we see it in 
the pale thoughtful complexions of the Sptmteh portrait-* 
painters, Murillo and Velasquez; His mouth was gix>ss, vo^ 
luptuous, open, eloquait; . h|a chin •good^bumoured and 
round; but his nose, the rudder of the &cc, the indeXof tiie 
will, was small, feeble, nothing—>like what be has done* ft 
might seem that the genius of hU fece as from a height 
surveyed and projected him (ly^^fU^en^ capaeity, and 
huge aspiration) into the world tqjdtnpwn of thoujgd^t and 
imaginati^,^witb nothing to support or guide his yeeiing 
purpose^ as if Columbus had launched his adventurous 
counie fer tim New World in b scallop, without oam^or €oiin>> 
pass. So at least 1 comip^^ mi it aftm^ the events,. Me- 
ridge in bis person was im^ber^ahove^tbe common jize, in¬ 
clining to the corpulent, or like iiord Hamle|, ‘^^mewhat 
fat and pursy." His ha^ (nOtv, alas I tiien black 

and glossy as th^jfaVBii's, and fell Idp 

forehead. This 'iofig ^pendulous pecid|^; 1^ ento- 

siasts,; m titose wlmse minds tend heav^ffWard^; 
dition^y inseparable (tiiough* of a^dMff^t ciduur} feppci 
the picture ff Christ It ought to,lwtoig, as n 
to all who preach Christ erucifi^4t mid Coic^idspa was at thal^; 

time one of thosb»>v : 

It was curious to observe the contrast betweep,him and 
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my father, who was a veteraa in the cause, and then dedin- 
the vale of years. He had beten a poor Irish lad, 
i^iefolly hrou^t up by his parents, and Sent to itie Univer- 
sllty of Glasgow (where h^ studied under Ad^ SmUh> t6 
prepare him for his future destination. It was his mother’s 
proudest wish to see her son a Dissenting Minister. So if 
we look 4ack to past generations (as far as eye can reach) 
we see the same hopes, fears, wishes, followed by the same 
disappointments, throbbing in the human heart; and so we 
may see them (if we look foiward) rising up for ever, and 
*disappearing, like vapourish bubbles, in the human breast! 
After being tossed about from congregation to congregation 
in the heats of the'^Unitarian controversy, and squabbles 
about the American war, he had been relegated to an ob< 
scure village, where he was to spend the last thirty years of 
his life, far from the only converse that he loved, the talk 

t 

about disputed texts of Scripture and the cause of civil and 

t 

religioi^ liberty. Here be passed his days, repining but re- 
dgned, in the study of the Bible, and the perusal of the Com- 
mentators^<^huge folios, not easily got through, one of which 
would outlast a winter! Why did he pore on these from 
morn to night (with the‘ exception of a walk in the fields or 
a timi in the garden to gather hrocoli'-pltmts or kidney* 
beans of his own rearing, with no Small degree df pride and 
plea^re) ?r^Here were ^*no figur^ nor no fantasies,**—nei¬ 
ther poetry ]^or , philosophy—nothing to dazile, nothing to 
exdf te modem curiosity $ but to bis lack-lustre eyes there 
appear^, within the pages of the ponderous, unwieldy, ne¬ 
glected tomes, the sacred name of JEHOVAH in Hebrew 
m^itals: pressed down by the weight of the style, wmn to the 
last thmn^ of the understanding, there wereglimjps^, 

glimmering notions of the patriarchal wanderings, with palm- 
trees hov^i^ng in the horizon, and {nocessions of camels at 
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the distance of tlmee thousaiii;} yeaiiB •, tiiere was Moses with 
the Burning Bush» the number of the Twelve Tribes, types, 
shadows, glosses on the law and. the prophets; there Verc 
dison&sions (didl enough) on the hge of Methuselah, a 
mighty speculation! there were outlines, rude guesses at 
tlie shape of Noah*8 Ark and of the riches of Solomon’s 
Temple; questions as to the date of the creation, predictions 
of the end of all things; the great lapses of time, the strange 
mutations of the globe were unfolded with the voluminous 
leaf, as it turned over; and though the soul might slmnber 
With an hieroglyphic veil of inscrutable mysteries drawn 
over it, yet it was in a slumber ill-exchanged for all the* 
sharpened I'ealities of sense, wit, fancy, or reason. My 
Other’s life was comparatively a dream; but it was a dream 
of infinity and eternity, of death, the resujTection, and a 
judgment to come J 

No two individuals were ever more unlike than were the 
host and bis guest. A poet was to my father a sort of non¬ 
descript : yet whatever added grace to the Unitarian cause 
was to him welcome. He could hardly have been more 
surprised or pleased, if our visitor had %vorn wings. Indeed, 
his thoughts liad wings; and as the silken sounds rustled 
round our lUtle wainscoted parlour, my father threw back 
his spectacles over his fm'ehead, his white hairs mixing with 
it;s sanguine hue; and, a smile of delight beamed across his 
rugged cordial face, to think that Truth had found a new ally 
in Fancy I * Besides, Coleridge seemed to take .considerable 
notice of me, and that of itself was enough. He talked very 

• 

* My fiither was one of those who mistook* his talent after He used 
to be very much dissatisfied that I preferred hk Letters to his Sermons. The 
Iskt were forced and dry; the first came naturally fron^him. For ease, half- 
playS on wUrds, andta supine, monkish, indolent pletupnirjf, I have never 
seen them equalled. 
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fenailferly, but agreeably, and^ace^ wa^ a variety of $nb^ 
At dbiner-time be ^retv moi^ aniiiiated, ^abd dilirted 
ifl A Veiy iedifying mismner on Msry Woktoneem^ and Macb- 
Intoek The last, he said, Irh coitsideml (on thf ^therfe 
speabln^ of his VindiciiB GnlHcai as a capital perfonliaace) 
as a clever scholastic man-—a master of the topics,as^ 
the ready frarehouseman of letters, who knew exactly where 
to lay Ids hand on what he wanted, though the goods were 
not bis own. He thought him no match for Burke, either 
in style or matter. Burke was a inetaphysiciatn, Mackintosh 
a mere logician. Burke was an orator (almost a poet) who 
reasoned in figures, because he had an eye for nature: Mack¬ 
intosh, on the other {land, was a rhetorician, who had only 
an eye to common-places. On this I ventured to say that 
! had always entertained a great opinion of Bmke, and that 
(as far as 1 could find) the speaking of him With contempt 
ndj^t he made the test of a vulgar democratical mind. Tliis 
was the 4irst observation I ever made to Coleridge, and he 
said ft a very just and striking one. 1 remember the leg 

of Wolsh mutton and the turnips on tlie table that day had 
the finest fiavour imaginable. Coleridge added that Mack¬ 
intosh and Topn. Wedgwood (ofwhom, however, bespoke 
highly) bad expressed a very indifibrent opinion of his friend 
Mr; Wordsworth, on which l<e remarked to fhem—He 
stl^des on so fill* before you, that he dwindles in the distance!'' 
60dWitr had once boasted to him of having carried On an 
argMeb^ Wilh Mackintosh for three hours with dubious suc¬ 
cess j Qdteridge told If there had been a man of 

genius In the room, he would have settled the question in 
five He askefi me if I had ever seep Mary Wol- 

and I said, 1 liad once for a few moments, and 
thm i^e seemed *to me to turn olf Godwin's objections to 
som^ing slie advanced with quite a playful, easy air. He 
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replied, ^StVis^as oi^lf oae iostance of the ascendancsr 
whicli people of Imagioation exerolsed ovea those of 
intehect/’ He ^ pot rate Godwin very high* (this*was 
$apriee orprejudicey. v^l or affect/^) but he had a^great idea 
of Mrsr Wolstonecraft's powers of conversation, noi^e at ail 
of her talent tor book^inaking. We talked a little about 
^Holcroft. He had been asked if he waa not much struck 
wit/i him, and he said, he thought himself in more danger of 
being struck by him. 1 complained tliat he Would not let 
me get on at all, for he required a definition of every the 
commonest word, exclaiming, ‘‘ What do you mean by a 
sensation, Sir? What do you mean by an idea?^* This,* 
Coleridge said, was barricadoing the road to trath;—it was 
setting up a turnpike-gate at every step we took. I forget 
a great number of things, many more thafi I remember; but 
the day passed off pleasantly, and the next morning Mr. 
Coleridge was to return to Shrewsbury. When I came 
down to breakfast, 1 found that he had just X'eceived a letter 
from his friend, T. Wedgwood, making him an offer of 
a-year if he chose to wave his present,, pursuit, and 
devote himself entii*ely to the study of poetry and philosophy. 
Coleridge seemed to make up his mind to close with this 
proposal in the act of tying on one of his shoes. It threw 
an additional damp on his departure. It took the waywanl 
enthusiast quite from us to cast him into Heva'S winding 
vales, or by the shores of <dd romance. Instead ofiiying at 
ten miles distance, of being the pastor of a Dissenting con¬ 
gregation at Shrewsbury, he was. henceforth to inhabit the 

* He complained in particular of the presumption of his attempting to 
establish die fiiture immortality of man, "without* (as he said) " knowing 
what Death was or What life Mms*—and the tone in which he pronounced 
these two words seemed to convey a complete image ofbotb. 
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Hiilof Parnassus, tx> be a Shej^hcrd on the Delectable Moun- 
! 1 knew not the way thither, and felt very little 
Km^de for Mr. Wedgwood’s bounty^ I was presently re* « 
Heved from this dilemma; for Mi% Coleridge, aSking«for a 
pen imd ink, and going to a table to write somethlbg on a 
bit cd* card, advanced towards me with undtiktliig step, and 
giving me <|ie precious document, said that that was his ad-' 
dress, Mr, Coleridge^ Nether•Stowegf Somersetshire ^ and 
that he should be glad to sec me. there in a few weeks’ time, 
and, if I chose, would come half-way to meet me. I was 
not less surprised than the shepherd-boy (this simile is to be 
'found in Cassandra) when he sees a thunder-bolt foil close 
at his foet. 1 stammered out my acknowledgments and ac¬ 
ceptance of this offer (T thought Mr, Wedgwood’s annuity a 
trifle to it) as well as I could; and this mighty business being 
settled, the poet-preacher took leave, and 1 accompanied 
him six on the road. It was a fine morning in the 
middle of winter, and he tedked the whole way. The scho¬ 
lar in Ohimcer Is described as going 

» —— ^ Sounding on his Way.*’ 

So Coleridge went on his. In digressing, in dilating, in passing 
from subject to subject, he appeared to me to float in air, to 
slide on Ice. He told me in confidence (goingalong) that he 
should have preached two sermons before he accep^d tlic 
sltuattomat Shrewsbury^ one on Infant Bi^stism, the^other on 
the Supper, shewing tliat he could not administer 

dtbmr, wych would have effectually disqualified him for the 
object in view. I observed that he continually crossed me 
on tlm way by sifting ^m one side of the foot-path to the 
other. This struck*me as an movement; but 1 did not 
at time coniibct it widiany kjistab|Uty of purpose or in- 
vaiu||^i 7 clfengb of principle, as I Imve 3one since. He 
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seemed unable td keep on in a strait liiie. He spoke sliglit- 
ingly of Hume (whose Essay on Miracles he said was stolen 
froin ad objection started in one of l^outh*s Sermons— 
Judesus Apella !J, I was not very much pleased at this ac¬ 
count of Hume, for I had just been reading, with infinite 
relish, that completest of all metaphysical choke-pears^ his 
Treatise on Human Nature, to which the Mssaps, in point 
t>f scholastic subtlety and dose reasoning, are mere elegant 
trifling^ light siiinmer-reatllng. Coleridge even denied the 
excellenc.e of Hume's general style, Avhich I think betrayed 
a want of taste or candour. He however made me amends 
by the manner in which he spoke of Berkeley. He dwelt 
particularly on his Essay on Vision as a masterpiece of ana¬ 
lytical reasoning. So it undoubtedly is. He was exceed¬ 
ingly angi'y with Dr. Johnson for striking the stone with his 
foot, in'allusion to this author’s Theory of Matter and Spirit, 
and saying, Thus I confute him, Sir,” Coleridge di*ew a 
parallel (I don’t know how he brought about the connection) 
between Bishop Berkeley and Tom Paine. He said the one 
was an instance of a siibtle, the other of an acute mind, than 
which no two things could be more distinct. The one was a 
shop-boy’s quality, the other the characteristic of a philoso¬ 
pher. He considered Bi^iop Btitler as a true philosopher, a 
profound ami conscientious thinker, a genuine reader of nature 
and of his own mind. He did not speak of his jikahgy, but of 
his Sermons at the Rolls* Chapel, of which I bad never heard. 
Coleridge somehow always contrived to prefer the unknown to 
tlie known. In ^is instance he wiSts rigl^t, Analogy is a 
tissue of sophistry, of %vire-drawn, thoolt^ical special-plead¬ 
ing ; die Sermo 7 is (with the Preface to them)^ are in a fine 
vein of deep, matur^ reflection, a candid appeal to,our ob¬ 
servation of human nature, without podanfa-y and^witliout 
bias. I told Coleridge I bad written a few remarks, and was 
VoL. U. o 
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s6m«tlmes foolish enough to believe that I had made a dts« 
covery on the same siibjeot (the Natural Dismtertstednesg^ 
of the Human ilftwcy—*a|nd I tried to explain my View^ of itpto 
'Coleridge, who listened with great willingness, bufl did not 
succeed in making myself understood. 1 sat down to the 
ta^ shortly afterwards for the twentieth time, got new pens 
and paper, determined i;o make clear work of it, wrote a few 
meagre sentences in the skeleton-style of a mathematical 
demonstration, stopped half-way down the second page; and, 
after trying in vain to pump up any words, images, notions, 
apprehensions, facts, or observations, from that gulpii of 
abstraction in wdiich I had plunged myself for four or five 
years preceding, gave up the attempt as labour in vain, and 
shed tears of helpless despondency on the blank unfinished 
paper. I can wTite fast enough now. Am I better than I was 
then ? Oh no! One truth discovered, one pang of regret 
at not being able to express it, is better than all the fluency 
mid flippancy in the world. Would that I could go back to 
what I then was J Why can we not revive past times as we 
can revisit old places? If 1 had the quaint Muse of Sir Philip 
Sidney to assist me, 1 would write a Smnet to the Road 
between W- —m Shrewsbury^ and immortalise every step 

of it by some fond enigmatical conceit. 1 would swear that 
the very milestones had ears, and that Harmer-Mll stooped 
with all its pines, to listen to a poet, as he passed! I remem¬ 
ber but one other topic of discourse in this wa^. He men¬ 
tioned Ptfley, praised the naturalness and clearness of his 
style, but condemned his*sentiments, thought him a mere 
^ time-^rvlng casuist, aeid said that “ the fact of Ms work on 
"Mora! add Political Philosophy being made a text-book in 
0 tir Universities was a i^sgraOe to flie ^national character.’’ 

' We parted at the six-mile stone j and I returned homeward 
fiensive^hut much pleased. I had met with unexpected 
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notice from a person, whom I believed to have been preju- 
» diced against me« Kind and affable to me bad been 
Jiis condescension, and should be honoured ever with suit¬ 
able regfard.” He was the tii*st poet I had known, and 
he certainly aaswered to that inspired name. I had heard a 
•great deal of his powers of conversation, and was not disap¬ 
pointed. In fact, I never met wiith any thing at all like 
them, either before or since. I could easily credit the ac¬ 
counts which were circulated of his holding forth to a lai’ge 
pai’ty of ladies and gentlemen, an evening or two before, on 
the Berkeleian Theoiy, when he made the whole materiiil* 
universe look like a transparency of fine words; and another 
story (which I believe he has somewhere told himself) of 
his being asked to a party at Birmingham, of his smoking 
tobacco and going to sleep after dinner on a sofa^ where 
the fcompany found him to their no small surprise, which 
was increased to wonder when he started up of a sudden, 
and rubbing his eyes, looked about him, and launched into a 
three-hours’ description of the third heaven, of which, he had 
had a dream, very different fi*om Mr. Southey’s Vision of 
Judgment, and also from that other Vision of Judgment, 
which Mr. Murray, theSecretaiy of the Bridge-street Junto, 
has taken into his especial keeping! 

On my way back, 1 had a sound in my ears, it was the 
voice of Fancy: 1 had a light before me, it was the face of 
Poetry. The one still lingers there, the other has not quit¬ 
ted my side! Coleridge in truth met me half-way on the 
ground of philosophy, or I should not liave been won pver 
to his imaginative creed. I had an un^y, pleasurable sen¬ 
sation all the time, till I was to visit him. During those 
months the chill breath of winter gave me aVelcoming; the 
vernal air was balm and inspiration to me* ’fhe golden 
sun-sets, the silver star of evening, lighted me on*ifiy way to 
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new hopes and prospects. / was to visit Coleridge in the 
Sprutg, This circumstance was never absent from my 
thoughts, and mingled with all my feelings. I wrote to hint 
at the time proposed, and received an answer postpoiting my 
intended visit for a week or two, but very cordially urging 
me to complete my promise then. This delay did not damp,' 
but rather increase my ardour. In the mean time, I went to 
Llangollen Vale, by way of initiating myself in the mysteries 
of natural scenery j and 1 must say I was enchanted with it. 

I had been reading Coleridge's description of England, in 
his fine Ode on tim Departing Year, and I applied it, con 
amove, to the objects before me. That valley was to me (in 
a manner) the cnitUe of a new existence: in the river that 
Winds through it, my spirit was baptised in the waters of 
Helicon! 

I returned home, and soon after set out on my journey 
with unworn heart and untried feet. My way lay through 
Worcester and Gloucester, and by Upton, where I thought 
of Tom Jones and the adventure of the muff. I remember 
getting completely wet through one day, and stopping at an 
inn (I think it was at Tewkesbury) where T sat up all night 
to read Paul and Virginia. Sweet were the showers in 
early youth that drenched my body, and sweet the drops of 
pity that fell upon the books I read! I recollect a remark of 
Coleridge’s upon this very book, that nothing could shew 
the gross indelicacy of French manners and the entire cor¬ 
ruption of their imagination more strongly than the beha¬ 
viour of the heroine in the kst fatal scene, who turns away 
from a iKjf&on on board the sinking vessel, that offers to save 
her fife, because he has throSvn off his clothes to assist him 
in swimming. Was this a lime to think of such a cireum- 
Sttoce ? 1 once hinted to Wordsworth, as we were sailing in 
his Grasmere lake, that 1 thought he had borrowed 
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the idea of his Pomm on the Naming of Places froni tlu- 
local inscriptions of the same kind in Paul and Virginia. Ho 
flid not own the obligation, asd sUitcd some distinction 
without a difference, in defence of his claim to originality. 
^Any the slightest variation w'oiild be sufficient for this pur¬ 
pose in his mind; for whatever he added or omitted would 

jt 

inevitably be worth all that any one else had done, and con¬ 
tain the marrow of the sbntimeiit.—I was still two <lays 
before the time fixed tor my arrival, for I had taken care to 
set out early enough. I stopped these two days at Bridge-* 
water, and when I was tired of sauntering on the banks ol 
its muddy river, returneci to the inn, and read Camilla. So 
have I loitered my life away, reading books, looking at pic¬ 
tures, going to plays, hearing, thinking, writing on what 
pleased me best. I have wanted only one thing to make me 
happy; but wanting that, have wanted every thing! 

I arrived, and was vrcll received. The country about 
Nether Stenvey is beautiful, green and hilly, and near tlic 
sea-shoi'e. I saw' it but the other day, after an interval of 
twenty years, from a hill near Taunton. How wiis the map 
of my life spread out before me, as the map of the country 
lay at my feet! In the afternoon, Coleridge took me over 
to All-Foxden, a romantic old family-mansion of the St. 
Aubitis, where Wordsworth lived. It was then hi the pos¬ 
session of a friend of the poet’s, who gave him the free use 
of it. ’ Somehow that period (the time just after the French 
Revolution) was not a time when nothing was given for no¬ 
thing, Tlie mind opened, and a softness might be perceived 
coming over the heart of individuals, bencatli “ the scales that 
fence” our self-interest. Wordsworth hiyiself was from 
home, but his sister kept hoU'?e, and set before-us a fn^l 
repast; and we had free access to her brother’s poisms, the 


■( 


i 
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J^yrifioX Ballads, which were still in manuscript, or in the 
form of Sybilline heaves, I dipped into a few of these with 
great satisfaction, and witfi the laith of a novice. J slept 
that night in an old room with blue hangings, and co¬ 
vered with the round-faced family-portraits of the age 
George T. and 11. and from the wooded declivity of the ad¬ 
joining paik that overlooked my window, at the dawn of 
day, could 

.— ‘ “ hear the loud st*^ speak.” 

« 

In the outset of life (and particularly at this time I felt it 
so) our imagination has a body to it. We are in a state be¬ 
tween sleeping and waking, and have indistinct but glorious 
glimpses of strange shapes, and there is always something 
to come better than what we sec. As in our dreams the ful¬ 
ness of the blood gives warmth and reality to the coinage of 
tlie brain, so in youth our ideas are clothed, and fed, and 
pampered with our good spirits; we breathe tliick with 
thoughtless happiness, the weight of future years presses on 
the strong pulses of tlie heart, and we reposse with undis¬ 
turbed faith in truth and good. As we advance, we exhaust 
our fund of enjoyment and of hope. We are no longer 
wrapped in lamJi $-wool, lulled in Elysium. As we taste the 
pleasiu'es of life, their Spirit evaporates, the sense palls; and 
uothing is left but the phantoms, the Ufeless^shadows of what 
has been ! 

f I 

That morning, as soon as breakfast was over, we strolled 

out jntb the park, and seating ourselves on the trunk of an 

^ 1 . 

oM ash-tree that stretched along the ground, Coleridge read 
aloa^ wtth a souprous and musical voice, the ballad of Betty 
I was not critically or sceptically* inclined. I saw 
touches «4^t*uth and nature, and took the rest for granted. 
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But in the Thmn^ the Mad Mother^ and the Complaint of a 

• Poor Indian Woman^ I felt that deeper power and pdthos 

which have been since acknowledged, 

» * 

, “ In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite,” 

*as the characteristics of this author; and the sense of a new 
style and a new spirit in poetry cai|^e over me. It had to me 
something of the effect that arises from the tuiuing up of 
the fresh soil, or of the first welcome breath of Spring, 

“ While yet the trembling year is unconfirmed.” 

1 

Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey that evening, 
and his voice sounded high 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,” 

as we passed through echoing grove, by fairy stream or 
waterfall, gleaming in the summer moonlight! He lamented 
that Wordsworth was not prone enough to belief in the tra¬ 
ditional superstitions of the place, and that there was a 
something corporeal, a maiter-of-fact-nesSf a clinging to the 
palpable, or often to the petty, in his poetry, in consequence. 
His genius was not a spirit that descended to him through the 
air j it sprung out of the ground like a flower, or unfolded 
itself from a green spray, on which the gold-finch sang. He 
said, however (if I remember right) that this objection must 
be confined to his descriptive pieces, th^^: his philosophic 
poetry had a grand and compuehensive spirit in it, so that 
his soul seemed to inhabit the universe like a palace, and to 
discover truth by intuition, rather than by deduction* The 
next day Wordsworth arrived from Bristdl at Coleridge’s 
cottage. I tliink I see him now. He answer^ in some 
degree to his friend’s description of him, but was Adire gaunt 
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md 'Don Quixote-like. He was qudntly dressed (accord- 
. ing*to the mstume of that unconstrained period) in a brown 
fustian jacket and striped pantaloons. There Was' somethii^ 
of a roll, a lounge in his gait, not unlike his own Pe\er Bell. 
There was a severe, worn pressure of thought about his 
temples, a fire in his eye (as if he saw something in object^ 
more than the outward appearance) an intense high narrow 
forehead, a Roman nose, cheeks .furrowed by strong purpose 
and feeling, and a convulsive inclination to laughter about the 
mouth, a good deal at variance with the solemn, stately ex- 
* pression of the rest of his face. Chantry’s bust wants the 
marking traits; but he was teazed into making it regular 
and heavy; Haydon’s head of him, introduced into the 
Eintrance of Christ into*jrertts(ihmy is the most like his droop¬ 
ing weight of thought and exj)ression. He sat do^vn and 
talked very naturally and freely, with a mixture of clear 
gushing accents in his voice, a deep gut^ral intonation, and 
a strong tincture of the northern burry like tlm crust on 
wine. He instantly began to make havoc of the half of 
a Cheshire cheese on the table, and said triumphantly that 
“ his marriage with experience had not been so unproduc¬ 
tive as Mr. Southey’s in; teaching him a knowledge of the 
good things of this life**’. He had been to see the Castle 
Spectre by Monk Lewis, while at Bristol, and described it 
very well. He said it fitted the taste of the audience like 
a glove.” This ad captandum merit was however by no 
means a recommendation of it, according to the severe prin¬ 
ciples of the new school, which reject rather than comt po¬ 
pular efi’ect, Wordsworth, looking out of the low, latticed 
window, smd, ‘‘ Hon^ beautifully the sun sets on that yellow 
bimk !” I thmfgbt within myself, With what eyes these 
poets see nature!” and ever after, when I saw the sun-set 
Stream il'ptin the objects fedng it, conceived I had made a 
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discovery, or thanked Mr. Wordsworth for having made one 
for me! We went over to All-Foxden again the day follow¬ 
ing,* and Wordsworth read us tbe.stoiy of Peter Bell in the 
open atr ; and the comment made^upon it by bis face and voice 
*was very different from that of some later critics! Whatever 
* might be thought of the poem, ‘4us face was as a book where 
men might read strange mattem,” and he announced the fete 
of his hero in prophetic .tone^. There is a chaunt in the 
recitation both of Coleridge and Wordsworth, which acts as 
a spell upon the hearer, and disarms the judgment. Perhaps 
they have deceived themselves by making habitual use of 
this ambiguous accompaniment. Coleridge’s manner is 
more full, animated, and varied; Wordsworth’s more c(|ua- 
ble, sustained, and internal. The one might be termed more 
dramatic, the other more lyrical, Coleridge has told me 
that* he himself liked to compose in walking over uneven 
ground, or breaking thnmgh the straggling branches of a 
copsewood; whereas Wordsworth always wrote (if he could) 
walking up and down a strait gravel-walk, or in some spot 
where the continuity of his verse met with no collateral in¬ 
terruption. Returning that same evening, I got into a 
metaphysical argument with Wordsworth, while Coleridge 
was explaining tlie different notes of the nightingale to his sis¬ 
ter, in which we neither of us succeeded in making ourselves 
perfectly clear and intelligible. Thus I passed tlu*ee weeks 
at Nether Stowey and in the neighbourhood, generally de¬ 
voting the afternoons to a delightful cluit in an arbour made 
of bark by the poet’s friend Tdin Pcmle, sitting under two 
fine elm-trees, and listening to the bees humming round us, 
while we quaffed our flip. It was agreed, amcmg other 
things, that we should make a jaunt down Ihe Bristol-Chan¬ 
nel, os far as Linton. We set off together on foot, Cole¬ 
ridge, Winchester, and h This Chester was*a*native of 
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Nether Stowey* one of those who were attracted to Cole- 
rld|fe 8 discourse as flies are to honey, or bees in swarming- 
time to the sound of a brass pan. He “ followed in the, 
chace, like a dog who hunts, not like one that made'up the 
cry.” He had on a brown cloth coat, boots, and corduroy 
breeches, was low in stature, bow-legged, had a drag in his' 
walk like a drover, which he assisted by a hazel sw'itch, and 
kept on a sort of trot by the side of Coleridge, like a nmning 
footman by a state coach, that he might not lose a syllable 
,or sound, that fell from Coleridge's lips. He told me his 
private opinion, that Coleridge was a wonderful man. He 
scarcely opened his lips, much less offered an opinion the 
whole way: yet of the three, had I to chuse during that 
journey, I would be John Chester. He afterwards followed 
Coleridge into Germany, where the Kantean philosophers 
were puzzled how to bring him under any of their categories. 
When he sat down at table with his idol, John’s felicity was 
complete; Sir Walter Scott's, or Mr.Blackwood’s, when they 
xlown at the same table with the King, was not more so. 
We passed Dunster on our right, a small town between tlic 
brow of a hill and the sea. I remember eying it wistfully 
as it lay below us: contrasted with the woody scene around, 
it .looked as clear, as pure, as embrowned and ideal as 
any landscape 1 have seen since, of Caspar Poussin's or Do- 
meniebino's. We had a long day's march—(our feet kept 
time to the echoes of Coleridge's tongue)—through Mine 
head and by the Blue Anchor, and on to Lintop, w’^h^ch we 
did not reach till near midflight, aad where we had some 
difflculty in middng a lodgment We however knocked the 
people of the house up at last, and we were 1 ‘epaid for our 
^^prehensiqps and fatigue by some excellent rashers of fried 
bacon an^ gggs. TTie view in coming along had been splen 
did. We vraiked for miles imd miles on dark brown heaths 
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overlooking thd .channel, with the Welsh hills beyond, and 
at times descended into little sheltered valleys close by the 
slfca-side^ with a smuggler’s face ^scowling by us, and then 
had to ascend conical hills with a path winding up through 
a coppice to a barren top, like a monk’s shaven crown, from 
one of which I pointed out to ColeridgeV notice the bare 
masts of a vessel on the very edge of the horizon and within 
the red-orbed disk of the setting sun, like his own spectre- 
ship in the Ancient Mariner, At Linton the character of 
the sea-coast becomes more marked and rugged. There is a. 
place called the Valley of Rocks (I suspect this was only the 
poetical name for it) bedded among precipices overhanging 
the sea, with rocky caverns beneath, into which the waves 
dtish, and where the sea-gull for ever wheels its screaming 
flight. On the tops of these are huge stones thrown trahsverse, 
as if an earthquake had tossed them there, and behind these is 
a fretwork of perpaidicular rocks« something like the Giant*s 
Causeway. A thunder-storm came on wliile we were at the 
inn, and Coleridge was running out bareheaded to ^joy the 
commotion of the elements in the Valley of Rocks, but as if 
in spite, the clouds only muttered a few angry sounds, and 
let fall a few refreshing drops. Coleridge told me that he 
and Wordsworth were to have made this place the scene of 
a prose-tale, which was to have been in the manner of, but 
far superior to, the Death of Abel, but they had relinquished 
the design; In the morning of the second day, we breakfosted 
luxuriously in an old-fashioned parlour, on tea, toast, eggs, 
un<l honey, id the very sight of\he h^e-hives from which it 
had been taken, and a garden full of thyme and wild flowers 
that had produced it. Qn this occasion Coleridge spoke g( 
Virgil’s Georgics,,but not well. I do not thinjk had much 
feeling for the classical or elegant. It was in this^rgom that 
we found a little worn-out copy of the Seasons, lying in a 
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l^itidow-seat, on which Coleridge exclaimed, That is tilie 
feme!” He said Thomson was a great jJoet, rather than a 
good one j his style was as^ mcretricioiis a'S his thoughts werti 
natural. He spoke of Cowper as the best modern poet. He 
said the Lyrical Ballads were an experiment abOiit to be 
tried by him and Wordsworth, to see how far the public 
taste would endure poetry written in a more natural and 
simple style than had liithcrto been attempted; totally dis¬ 
carding the artifices of poetical diction, and making use only 
, of such words as had probably been common in the most 
ordinary language since the days of Hehry II. Some com- 

r < 

parison was intiuduced between Shakespear and Miltoii. 
He said iie hardly knew which to prefer. Shakespear 
seemed to him a mere stripling in the art; he was as tall 
aiid as strong, with infinitely more activity than Milton, but 
he never appeared to have come to man’s estate; or if he 
haid, he would not have been a man, but a monster.'* He 
spoke with contempt of Gray, aiid with intolerance of Pope. 
He did not like the versificatidn of the latter. He observed 
that the eaips of these couplet-writers might be charged ^vith 
having sliort memories, that could not retain the harmony of 
whe^ passages.” He thought little of Junius as a writer; he 
had a dislike of Pr. Johnson; and a much higher opinion of 
Burke as an orator add popfeian, than of Fox or Pitt. He 
hdwever thought him very inferior in riclSIess of style and 
iin^ery to some of our 'elder prose-writers, particularly 
Jemny Taylor, He liked Eiehardson, but not Fielding; 
nor could 1 get him to, entef into the Uierits of €aUh Wil- 
in short, he was profound and discriminating with 

had no idea«of pictures, of Claude or Raphael, and at tins Ume I had 
le as he. ‘*Ile seraetimes gives a striking account at present of the Cartoons 
Pwa, hjillpffamalco and others; of one in particular, where Death is seen 
the air brandishing bis scythe, and the great and mighty of the earth 
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resj)ect to those aiithoi's whom he liked, and where he gave 
his judgment fair play; capiicious, perverse, and prejudiced 
19 his antipathies and distastes. We loitered on the ribbed 
sea-sands/’ in such talk as this,*a whole morning, and I 
recollect met with a curious sea-weed, of which John Chester 
told us the country name! A ii&herman gave Coleridge an 
account pf a boy that had been drowned the day before, and 
that they had tried to save liiin at the risk of their own lives. 
He said " he did not know liow it was that they ventured, 
but. Sir, we have a nature towards one another.” This ex¬ 
pression, Coleridge remarked to me, #as a fine illustration 
of that theory of disinterestedness which I (in common with 
Butler) had adopted. I broached to him an argunjcnt of 
mine to prove that likeness was not mere association of 
ideas. ] said that tlie mark in the sand put one in mind of 
a man’s foot, not because it was part of a former Impression 
of a man’s fimt but because it was like 

the shape of a mans foc>fc'He assented to the justness of this 
distinction (wiiich I have explained at length elsewhere, fi>r 
the benefit of the curious) and John Chester listened; not 
from any interest in the subject, but becjiuse he was asto¬ 
nished that I should be able to suggest any thing to Coleridge 
that he did not already know. We returned on the third 
morning, and Coleridge remarked fhe silent cottage-smoke 
curling up the valleys where, a few evenings before, w’e had 
seen the lights gleaming through the dark. 

In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey, we set out, I 
on my return home, and he Germany. It was a Sunday 
moraing, and he was to pr^ch that dav for Dr. Toulmin of 
Taunton, t hingj br the 

shudder at his approarii, while the beggars and the wretched kdeel to him as 
their deliverer. He would of course understand so broad and^iiflie a moral 
ns tliis at anv time. 
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occasion ? He said he had not even thought of the text, but 
sboAld as soon as we parted. I did not go to hear him,—this 
was a fault,~-but we met in the evening at Bridgewater. 
The next day we had a long day’s wrfk to Bristol,*^ and sat 
down, I I'ccollept, by a well-side on the road, to cool our¬ 
selves and satisfy our thirst, when Coleridge repeated to 
me some descriptive lines from his tragedy of Remorse; 
which I must say became his mouth and that occasion 
better than they, some years after, did Mr. Etllston’s and the 
Drury-lane boards,— 

I 

“ Oh memory 1 shield me from the world’s poor strife. 

And g^ve those scenes thine everlasting life.” 

I saw no more of him for a year or two, during which 
period he had been wandering in the Hartz Forest in Ger¬ 
many ; and his return was cometary, meteorous, unlike his 
setting out. It was not till some that 1 knew his 

friends Lamb and Southey. * The i^t itlways appears to me 
(as I tot saw him) with a common-place book under his 
aiuij and the first with a Inm-mot in his mouth. It was at 
Godwin’s that I met him with Holcroft and Coleridge, where 
tliey were disputing fiei'cely which was the best —Man as 
he was, or man as he is to be. “ Give me,” says Lamb, 
** man as he is not to be.” This saying was the beginning 
of a friendship betw^n us, which I believe ,atill continues.— 
Enough of this for the present. 

** But th6r6 is matter for another rhyme. 

And 1 to this may^diS(;il second tale.” 


. W.H. 
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Letter III.—ITALY. 


MY DEAR N. . 

I. 

I WRLTE you, as you request, a very long letter, “ on the 
largest sized paper, and in the smallest hand-writing.’* You 
call the request a modest one, and I cannot but allow it has 
some pretensions to bashfulness, not only inasmuch as it 
conies in the comer of another, but because it is—let me 
see—-just twenty lines long. However, you see what I 
think your twenty lines worth: and you are so accustomed, 
in matters of intercourse, to have the part of obligee to your¬ 
self, that it would be indecent to haggle with you about the 
tare and tret of an epistle. If you send me forty lines, I 
suppose I must write you a quarto. 

You ask me to tell you n world of things about Italian 
composers, singers, &c. Alas I my dear N., I may truly 
say to you, that for music<you must *Mook at home;” at 
least as far as my own experience gods. Even the biogra¬ 
phies which you speak of, are, I fear, not to be found in any 
great quantity; but J mlj^.dogny best to get them together. 
Both Pisa and Genoa have little pretensions either to music 
or books. We ought to be at Rome for one, and Milan for 
the other. Florence perhaps has a reascfnable quantity of 
both, besides being rich in its Gallery: but I will tell 3rou 
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one thing) which^ albeit yon are of Italian origin, will mor¬ 
tify ^ou to hear; *viz. t)ia,t Mozart is nothing in Italy, and 
Rossini every thing. Nobody even says any thing df Mozart* 
since Figara.{teM it not in liiothland!) w^s hissed at Florence, 
His name appears to be suppressed by agreement; while Ros¬ 
sini is talked of, written of, copied, sung, httmtued, whistled, * 
and demi-sen|i-quavered from morning to night. If there is 
a portrait in a shop-wmdow% it is. Rossini’s. If you hear a 
song in the street, it is Rossini’s. If you go to a music- 
shop to have something copied,—*' An air of Rossini’s ?” 
Mayer, I believe, is the pnly German who takes the turn 
with him at the Opera here j but Mozart, be assured, never, 
rbelieve they would shut their ears at a burst of his har¬ 
mony, as your friends the Chinese did at Lord Macartney’s 
band. 

I suspect, however, that there are more reasmis thrni one 
for this extraordinary piece of intolerance, and not altogether 
so unhandsome as they appear at first sight. As to theatres, 

I nseed imttell you the dislike wliich singem hate to comi)o- 
sitions that afibrd them no excuse for running riot in their 
own quavers and cadences. They hate to be 

" Married to immortal verse.” 

They prefer a good, fiimay, dying sort of a^'do-me-uo-harm, 
good-man,” whom they eau^wist about an^^Asert as tliey 
pleasCf This is common to theatres every where. But in 
Italj^j besides a natural prejudice in favouE of their own 
composers, there has always hoen.|potlier, you know, against 
that richH^s of accompaniment^ with'which the 0eimans 
follow «p^ their vocal mnsic, were, 

into, a triumphal procession* They thhak that if a melody is 
full of nature ahd passion, it should be ofiener sufifered to 
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make out its own merit, and triumph by its own sufficing 
, beauty; hke Adain in the poem, when he walked forth to 
meet the angel,— 

* Without more train 

* Accompanied than with his own complete 

^ Perfections; 

V 

or Kve afterwards, when she received him,— 

Undeck’d, save with herself; more lovely fair 
s Than wood-nymph, or the fairest goddess feign’d 
Of three that in Mount Ida naked strove. 

— — — — Koveil 

She needed, virtue-proof: no thouglit infirm 
Alter’d her Cheek. . ’ 

(What poetry is there! what sentiment! what delicacy! what 
words full of meaning!) You know wjiatl think on thi’& sub¬ 
ject, when tlie'composer is a truly great one like Paesiello : 
and I know what you think too, when the air is one of his 
divinest, like II Mio Ben in the opera of Nina, But Rossini 
is not Paesiello ? True. He gives us a delightful air now an^ 
tlien; but in the hurry of his industry and his animal spirits, 
pours forth a torrent of common-places. His is^iLOt a flow 
of music,— 

** Whose stream is amber, and vfliose gravel gold.” 

It is, for the most part, common water, brisk in its course, 
and bringing down only grains of gold, however worth sift¬ 
ing. Nevertheless, he has animal spirits,—^he runs merrily; 
his stream is for the most p«|t native; and tlie Italians are 
as willing to be made merry witli “ thin potations ” as with 
old hock. I meant to shew you how it was that they were 
prepared to undervalue Mozart; and# think i can noW ex¬ 
plain to you, in one word, how it is that they contrive to 
render themselves deaf to the rest of his merits, alld*to the 
VoL. IL 
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inspiraiioii sviiidti he himself drank at an Italian source. 
MoSart was a German. 1 do not mean simply that he was a * 
German in music; but he was a German by birth.^ Tl^e 
Germans in Italy^ the lortkrs over Italian freedonf and the 
Italian soil, trumpet his superiority over Italian composers; 
and however right they n^ay be, at all events^with regard tc 
modern ones, this is enough to make the Italians hate him. 
It mortifies them the more, because they know that he is an 
exception to the general dulness of their conquerors; and 
not even the non-chaJance of his own conduct towards kings 
and composers (which was truly edifying *) could reconcile 

* Emi when ibis great musiciaA was a child, he felt the sttperiority of 
^ genius over rank. If his flatterers, however high thmr station, exhibited no 
real feeling for the art, he played nothing but trifling pieces for their amuse¬ 
ment, and was insensible even to .their flattery. )Vben called upon to dis¬ 
play the astonishing prematurity of his powers before the Emperor Francis 
the First, he said[ to bis Majesty, with a simplicity that must have been 
somewhat fri^tful at court, not Mr. Wag^nseit here? We must send for 
hitn t he undentenlds The Emperor sent {hr Wagetiseil, who took 

his Majesty's place by th^ side of the performer, “ Sir,” said Mozart, “ I 
am going tonlay ope of your concertos; you must turn over the leaves for 
me.” The emperor Joseph the Second said to him once, speaking of his 
opera the Enlhvement du Serail, ** My dear Mozart, this is too fine for my 
ears there are too many not^ " “ I beg your Majesty’s pardon,” replied 
Mozart, there are just as mai^ as are neceswary.”—See the " Lives of 
Ha^n and Mozart.” The genius of Haydn was not of this self-sufBcing and 
jaobhinical turn. He was eminently loyal and orthodox,—the reason, no 
doubt, wl^ the Quarterly Review mentions his parting with his wife„ and 
** attadbingp himself to the societ;^ of Signora Bore^li,” widi so much indif¬ 
ference, or a tone*>of approbafion,^ **Elesh and blood,” they ^ay, 
** could no longOT bear it.” We have no sort of objection, for our parts, if 
this was the case; ^pecialbr as his wife was " a prude and a devotee,” who 
inane write migBses fol^lhe monks; whemas Signora BoreUi was a 
f* lovely** woman* who sympatlized in his pursuits till she died. But how 
fingi Qnaft^y Reviewots te^e all ^ wHh their conventional conscienoes, 
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them to the misery of preferring' tmjf thing German to the 
least thing Italian. 

• The Genoese are not a musical specimen of the Italians; 
but the'national talent seems lurtLing wherever you go. The 
most beggarly minstrel gets another to make out a harmony 
•with him, on some sort of an instrument, if only a gourd 
with a string or two. Such at least appeared tp me a strange- 
looking “ wild-fowl ” of a jhddle, which a man was strum¬ 
ming the other day,—or rather a gourd stuck upon a long 
fiddle of deal. Perhaps you know of such an instrument.^ 
I think I have seen something like it in pictures. They all 
sing out their words distinctly, some accompanying them¬ 
selves all the while in the guitar style, others putting in a 
symphony now and then, even if it be nothing better than 
two notes always the same. There is one blind beggar who 
seems an enthusiast for Rossim. Imagine a sturdy-looking 
fellow in rags, laying his hot face against his fiddle, rolling 
his blind eyeballs against the sunshine, and vociferating with 
all the true open-mouth and syllabical particularity of the 

we leave it to themselves to explain, and shall be glad to hemr. As the 
singers say, we shall be ** all attention.** They are hound to cant in their most 
choral style, to make amends for this iimauttous and profane ebullition,— 
tins extra^tkedram chaunt,—^tltis whistle in chnrch^time; as strange as if a 
Bishop, instead of the Athana&ian creed, or rathi^r the Seventh Conunand> 
ment, were to strike up *• In the merry month of May.** ^ee an article on 
the Lit^ abovementioned, in the Review for October, 181f.) 

The example of Mozart might be instructive to certa^ German men of ta¬ 
lent, who do not blush to &11 in with aH the nonsense of the Allied Sovereigns. 
How delightful would it be, lor instance, if M. Gentz, when about to write 
some legislation Under his master’s Oye, were to say, ** Is Mr. Bentham here ? 
we must send for him: he understands the th^g.” Or ifjthe Bmperor should 
say to him, ** My dear Gentz,’ this is too free for my notions: there are too 
many populfbr provisions,**-^r M. Gentz to answeTi/'^l beg y^r^Mg}esty's 
pardon t there are'pat as mmw ^ eie necessmy.** 
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«;^art’of one of the iJnets of that lively Tha«teT» 
His companion having his eye-sight and being therefore not 
so vivacious, sings his part with a sedater vigour; though'even 
Vrhen the former is singing a solo, I have heard him' throw 
in some unisons at intervals* as if his help were equally 
wanting to the blind man,< vocal as well as corporal. ‘ 

* Among the novelties thtit impfess a stranger in Italy, I 
have not before noticed the vivacity prevalent among all 
classes of people. The gesticulation is not French. It has 
,an air Of greateV simplicity and sincerity, and has more to do 
with the eyes, and expression of countenance. But after 
being used to it, the English must look like a nation of 
scomers and pru4es. When serious, the women will walk 
with a certain piquant stateliness, evidently the same which 
impressed the ancient as "w^l^as modern poets of Italy, Vir¬ 
gil in particular; but it has no haughtiness. You might 
imagine them walking up to a dance, or priestesses of Venus 
approaching a temple. When lively, their manner out of 
dpors is that of our liveliest women within. If they make a 
quicker movement than usual, if they recognise a friend, for 
instance# or cajl out to somebody, or dispatch somebody 
wi^ a message, they have all the life, simplicity, and uncon¬ 
sciousness of the happiest of our young women, who are at 
ease in their gardens or parks. 1 must add, that since I 
. have known more of Genoa, I have fo|ind out that it pos¬ 
sesses multitudes of handsome women; and what surprised 
me, many of them with beautiful northern complexions. But 
an English lady tells mh, that for this latter discovery I am 
indebted to short sight. This is probable. \You know 


1 hate often been in raptures at faces that have passed 
ml in VhOse My faults were being very coarse and 

J^liimsider^y bUious. But never mind* It is not tlesirable to 

andwhere the.mouth is 
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sweet and the eyea inteiligent, th^re is alwayft"1;l|e look of 
beauty with me. Now I have seen heaps of such' faces in 
jGen6a. The superiority of the women over the men is in¬ 
deed remarkable, and is to be accounted for perhaps by tlie 
latter being wrapt and screwed up in money-getting. Yet 
•it is just the reverse, I understand, at Naples; and the Nea¬ 
politans are accused of being as sharp at a^bai^am as any 
body. What is certain, however, from the testimonies of all 
I have met with, is, that in almost all parts of Italy, gentility 
of appearance is on the side of the females. The rarity of a, 
gentlemanly look in the men is remarkable. The common¬ 
ness of it among women of all classes, is equally so. Now 
the former was certainly not the case in ^Id times, if we are 
to trust the portraits handed down to us; nor indeed could 
it easily have been believed, if left upon record. What is 
^ the cause then of this extraorefinary degeneracy ? Is it, after 
all, an honourable one to the Italians ? Is it that the men, 
thinking of the moral and political situation of their country, 
and so long habituated to feel themselves degraded, acquire 
a certain instinctive carelessness and contempt of appear¬ 
ance ; while the women, on the other hand^npre taken up 
with thfeir own affairs, with the consciousness of beauty ,"^and 
the flattery which is more or less always paid them, have 
retained a greater. portion of their self-possession and 
esteem? The altei^ition, whatever it is owing to, is of the 
worst kind* The want of gentility is not suppliedi as it so 
often is with ns, by a certain homely simplicity and manli¬ 
ness, tpiite^as ‘good in its and, better, where the forinet 
does not include the better part of it; The appearance,’ to 
use a modern cant phrase;, has ai certain raffinhnm in it, like 
that of a suspicious-looking fellow in Englafld, wl^ louriges 
about with his hat;on,one side, and a flower in his mouths 
Nor is it at.all confiqpd to men in trader wbethlr ligh or 
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lo#; Ihe Sftme thne 1 mtist obser^> that ail men, 

hi-gh or low (with the exceptions, of course, that take place 
in every case) are notoriously given to pinching and sdving, 
keeping their servants upon the lowest possible allowance, 
and eating as little as may be themselves, with the excep¬ 
tion of their fevourite mnestra, of which I will speak pre*# 
sently, and^ which beinjpf a cheap as well as favourite dish, 
they gobble in a sufficient quantity to hinder tlieir- absti- 
nence.in other things fbom being regarded as tlie effect of 
,temperance. In Pisa, the great good of life is a hot supper; 
but at Pisa and Genoa both, as in the city’* with us, if 
you overiiear any thing said in the streets, it is generally 
about money. Qit€ttnni, soldi, and lire, are discussing at 
every step. 1 do not know how the case may have been in 
Spain of late years. It (s certainly better now. But a 
stranger, full of the Italian poets and romances, is surprised 
to find the southern sunshine overgrown with this vile scurf. 
One thinks sometimes th^t men woidd not know what to do 
wi^ thqlrtime, if it were not for that succession of petty 
hopes excitements, which consritutes the essence of 
trade. '.|||g|^|^like a good-humoured Weutkm of nature to 
savt the mBIrhurt of mankind from getting tired to death 
with thmnselves. But we know, from- a comparison of dif- 
fetent times and nati^ir,’;that this is not the case. The 
dancing and the dozing lAsiatic^ue equally sufficed 

with a hundredth part Of it; and the greater activity of the 
European has, in times qirite as active and a great deal more 
healthy pleasurcdtio, dtspensed with at leadt half of it, 
devoli^ rest of his houts' to and soctetyi Mam¬ 

mon has undoubtedly heen riie god of these later rimes; and 
philosophy wilf^vb a hardmr taedc in displacing him,» than 
ii has hsd in shaking the Strong holds of his colleague, Bu- 
pmarittont lot thokglrnlen cinnot serv^* God and Mammon'* 
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togetheK* (a trutb wMcb the Mammonites are alwaye practi¬ 
cally disputing, in the very teeth of their own alleged "^doc- 
Vine4) they can aerve Superstition fast enough. Selfishness 
is the soul of both, as mqn^ formed the inside of Dagon. I 
believe, for my part, that both the causes above-mentioned 
have had great effect in forming the characi^t®^ of the modem 
Italians; but I believe also that the greatest of all (and I 
need not hesitate to mention it to a man of Catholic stock, 
out of the pale of the Pope’s dominion) is the extraordi¬ 
nary blight that has been thrown in the course of time over ^ 
all the manlier part of the Italian character, by the notorious 
ill example, chicanery, worldliness, mid. petty feeling of ail 
sorts, exhibited by the Court of Rome. I do not allude to 
the present Pope; and a Pope here and there is of course 
to be excepted. I believe the reigning Pontiff is-a well- 
meaning, obstinate old gentleman enough^ whom events have 
rendered a little romantic; a cliaracter which is nobleness 
itself compared with that of the majority of his brethren, 
or indeed with most characters. But the Italians, for cen- 
turies, have been accustomed to see the most respected per¬ 
sons among them, and li, sacred Court, full of Ihe pettiest and 
most selfish vices; and if they have instinctively lost their 
respect for the persons, they have still seen these persons 
the most fioariahing, among them, and have been taught by 
their example to mi^e a distinction between belief and prac¬ 
tice, that would startle the saving grace'bf ffie most impu¬ 
dent of Calvinists. Prom what I have seen myself (and I 
would not mention it if it had not<been corroborated by others 
who have resided in Italy aeveral years) there is a prevailing 
contempt of truffi in this country, that would astonish even 
an oppressed Irishman. It forms an awfuf comment upon 
those dangers, of caMming people into« insincerity, which 
Mr. Bentham Ims pointed out in his OhnrehKifE^giandism. 
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We are far enough, God knows, frdm this imifetsalify of evil 
yet. May such Writers always be found to preserve us from • 
it! See Mr. Shelley’s admirable prefece to the tragedy af 

^ 4 

the Cenci, where the religious nature of this profanation of 
truth is pointed out with equal acuteness and eloquence. ' I 
have heard instances of falsehood, not only among money'- 
getters, but among “ ladies and gentlemen’^ in ordinary, so 
extreme, so childish, and apparently so unconscious of wrong, 
that the very excess of it, however shocking in one respect, 
relieved one’s feelings in another, and shewed how much 
iiiaight be done by proper institutions to exalt the character 
of a people naturally so ingenuous and so ductile. The great 
Italian virtues, under their present governments, arc being 
cathcdic, not being " taken in” by others, and taking in every 
body else. Persons employed to do the least or the great¬ 
est jobs, will alike endeavour to cheat you through thick and 
thin. It is a perpetual warfare, in which you are at last 
obliged to fight in self-defence. If you pay any body what 
he asks you, it neVer enters into his imagination that you do 
it from any thing but folly. You are pronounced a mmchioiie 
(a ninny) one of their greatest terms of reproach. On the 
other hand, if you battle well through your bargain, a per¬ 
version of the natural principle of self-defence leads to a 
feeling of real respect for you. A dispute may arise ; the 
man may grin, stare, threaten, and pour out torrents of rea¬ 
sons and injured innocisnee, as they always do j but be firm, 
and he goes away equally angry and admiring. If you take 
themiii,'<iouhtles8 ijie' admiitition as well as the anger is still 
in proportion, like that of the gaHant’ knights of old when 
they v;ere beaten in single combat ' An English lady 
iotd< me an amdsin^^ story the other day, which will shew you 
^|ihe spirit of thi,^ JEdhtter at once. A'friend of hers at Pisa 
Wtl in^h% habit Of-dialing vri^ a man, whose knaveries, as 
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•usual, compelled her to keep a reasojmble eye to her side of 
the bargain. Shie said to this man one day, ** Ah, so-and-so, 
|io dOubt you think me a great^ The mgn, at this 

speech,’ put on a look of the sincirest (feference and respect; 
and in a tone of deprecation, not at.all intended, as you might 
^suppose, for a grave joke, but for the most setions thing in 
the world, replied, “ Mmcfiione! Mo! E gran furbahi ”— 
You a ninny i Oh no. Ma'am: ^ou are a greai thief T) This 
man was a Jew: but then what dealer m Italy is not ? They 
say, that Jews cannot find a living in Genoa. I know of 
one, however,, who both lives and gets fat. I asked him one* 
day to direct me to some one who dealt in a particular article. 
He did so; adding, in an under tone, and clapping his finger 
at the same tin^ against his nose, "He’ll ask you such and 
such a sum for it; but take care you don’t pay it thou^i.” The 
love of getting and saving pervades all classes of the communi¬ 
ty, the female part, however,,! have no doubt, much less than 
fibe male. The love of ornament, as well as a more generous 
passion, interferes. .The men seem to believe in nothing but 
the existence of power, and as they cannot attain to it in its 
grander shapes, do all they can to accumulate a bit of it in 
its meanest. The women retain a better and more redeem¬ 
ing faitb ; and yet every thing is ^om tp spoil them. Cicis- 
beism (of which I will tell you more at another opportunity) 
is the coiiseqnfce of a state of society, more nonsensical in 
fact than itself, though less startling toftthe present habits of 
tlie world; but it is managed in the worst possible manner; 
and, singularly enough, is almu^as ^ss, more formal, and 
quite aa hypocritical„as< ,what it*displaces. It is a stupid 
system. The poorer the people, the less of course it takes 
place among them i but as. the husband*^ iw all cas,*^, has the 
most to do for his family, tand is the persoh least cared for, 
he is resolved. jto,.gef , what he can before, msMSTW# .; and ® 
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vite custom preyails umoog tke poCrest^ by which no p^irl can 
get Itiarried^ unless ;she brings a certain dowry. > Unmarried 
females are also watched with exceeding s^ctness; alid 19 . 
order to obtain at once a Husband and freedom, every nerve 
is strained to get this important dowry. Daughters scrape 
up and fi^vanto pilfer for it. If they were not obliged to 
ornament themselves, aa a help towards their object, I do 
not know whether even the natural vanity of youth would 
not be sacridced, and girls hai^ out rags as a proof of their 
hoard, instead of the ‘^outward and visible sign^" of crosses 
and ear"iings. Dress, however, disputes the palm with sav¬ 
ing ; and as a certain consciousness of their fine eyes and 
their natural graces survives every thing else among southern 
womankind, you have no conception of th^high hand with 
which the humblest females carry it at a dance or an even¬ 
ing party. Hair dressed up, white gowns, .satins, flowers, 
fans, and ^Id ornaments, all form a part of the glitter of the 
evening, amidst (X have no doubt) as great, and perhaps as 
graceful a profusion of compliments and love-making, as takes 
place in the most privileged ball-rooms. Yet it is twenty to 
one, that nine out of ten persons in the room have dirty 
stockings on, and shoes out at heel. Nobody thinks of sav¬ 
ing up articles of that description; and they are loo useful, 
and not sheWy enough, tb be cared for e» fmani. Therefore 
Italian girls may often enough be well compared to flowers; 

with head and bodies'all ornament, their feet are very 
likely in the earth; and thus they go nodding forth for sale, 
" growing, blowing, atii miljiiive.” ^ foolish English servant 
whom we brought out mth us, IbU ixdomii absolute .rage of 
je^ousy at seeing my wife givoa crown of flowers to a young 
Ita^imi one, who was going to m dance. The latter, who is of 
the most respectable sort, and looks as^ lady-like as^ you 
please wifeft dressed, recmved the Bowers with gratitude. 
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though without surprise.) but b^ uf them were struck 
speechless, wheit, m addition to fthe, crown, my wife gave 
her a* pair of her own shoes .and stockings. They were 
doubtless the ttiumph of the evdhing. Next day we heard 
abcounts of the beautiful dancing,—(Of Signor F. the 
English valet opening the bail with the handsome chandler's- 
shop woman, &c. and Our poor countrywoman was ready to 
expire. , 

As the miscellaneous poetry 6f Alheri is little known in 
England, 1 will take this occasion of Sending you the com¬ 
mencement of a satire of his on money-^etting. I was going * 
to translate the whole of it, but it turned oif into allusions 
of too local a nature. He does not spare the English; though 
he would have fopnd some distinction, I trusty between us and 
the Dutch, in diis matter, could he have heard the^shouts 
sent up the other day upon Change in honour of the Spanish 
patriots, and seen the willingness which nine tenths of us 
evince to open our purses in behalf of that glonous cause. 
May God speed it, and coBtrive to make ail oor nch nitm as 
much poorer, and our poor as much richer, as they ought to 
be! But I am forgetting my satire. The close of the ex¬ 
tract, 1 think, presents a very ludicrous image. 

£ in te pur,, d’ogni lucro Idold ingordo 
Name di questo secolo borsale, 

Vn pocolin la penna mia qur lordu, i 

Ch’ov^ Oggi tantOi oltre il dijjer, prevale 
QneW acciacato oulto, onde H bei, 

Dritt’ che ti saetti alcun mio stiale* 

Figiio di mezza libertade, il sei; ^ ' 

N^ il niego io giil ;< ma in,uii mostrarti padrA 
Vo* di servaggio doppio e d'usi rei. 
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Ec6o, ingombri ha di pr^pot^iiti »<J«adro 

La magra EitTopa i mati tutti, e mille 

Terre farA di pianto e di sangue adre. 

( 

Sian beltigere genti, o sian tranquille, 
Abbiano o no metallic incJaco, o pepe, 
Di selve sieno o abitator di ville, 

Stuzzicar tutti densi, 'ovutnqne repe 
Quest’ ilisetto tiraniiico Europeo. 

Per impinguar le sua famelich’ epe. 


Stupidi e inguisti, noi sprezziam TEbr^o, 

Che compra e vende, e vende e conipra, e vende 
Ma siam ben noi popol piik vile e reo . 


Che, non content! a quanto il suo] ci rende« 
Dej|i’ altmi ladris ove il furar sia lieve, 
FacciaiA pel globo tutto a chi pid prende. 


Taccio del sangue Atoericsan, cui bena 
L’atroce Ispano; e il vitto agl’ Indi tollo 
Dair Anglo, che il suo vitto agr Indi devc, 

Se in fasce orrende al nascer suo rawolto 
Mostrar volessi il rio commercio, or fora 
Il mio sermone (e invan) prolisso molto* 

* ‘ I » 

Basta ben sol, che* la suainfamilE d’om ‘ 
Per me si illustri, appalesando il come 
L’iniqua^uropa suo laidezze imdorai 
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Anttichillate^^poverit^o dome , 

Par lei le .geSi di remote spi^ge, 

^ Di at loro m, di Haecald lecMofne, 

•r ^ 

Orniamkf &o. &c» 

Yes, glutton of the land and aea^ 

This pursy age's deity, 

I'll dirt my pen awhile-with tiiee. . 

For since this gloating in a purser 

Which blinds mankind, grows worse and worse, 

'Tis fit I thee wiUi a verse^ 

Half-freedom's child, I know thou art: 

I'll prove thee father, ere we part. 

Of two-fold slavery and no heart. 

{ t 

Lo, dry-dmwn Europe sends her brood 
Of traders out, like a new flood, * 

To sow the earth with tears and blood.> 

Whether a land's *it war or peace# 

Produces metals, tops, or teas. 

Or lives in towns, or villages, . 

This vermin, mightiest thing alive^ 

Makes them all herd, and^^owd, and drive. 

To fatten up 

4 

- * I ^ . 

Unjust and stupid, we despise 

The Jew that buys, and sells, and buys. 

As if we aeted otherwise t ** 


6U 
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Nay, we are worse; fot not centei^* 

Like other thieves, with a home rent. 

We rob on every continent. 

( f 

1 pa^ the^AmeiicanB that bled 

Pdr Spain's fierce thirst, and English bread, 

Tom from the Indians it should feed: 

‘ ' \a 

n * . 

Were I to track through all his woes 
The monster to his swaddling clotlies. 
Where I should end, God only know^. 


Enough for me, if I can tear ^ 
The mask oflPnow, and show the care 
Hag Europe takes to be thought fair. 


How should we crown her, having trod 
^Whble nations dbwn for this her^d ? 
With laurel ? No,—with salted cod. 


This species of dried fish being greatly in request in Ca¬ 
tholic countries, the iii^ge becomes very ludicrous to an 
Italian. There is a propriety, and yet a benudiful want of 
propriety in it. Wfere Satirists to strike coins as well as 
verses, a head of Italy some centuries hence, with a crown 
of dried fish on it, would puaide the antiquaries. 

If Italy is famous at present for any two things, it is for cicis- 
beism and mnestra, you find ahops, you see baskets 

full of a yellow stuflp, matle up in stripes lik^ tape, and 
tied up id bundles. This^s the main compound of fmnestra, 
or to use the Neapolitan term, your old acquaintance maca- 
fOm. I need not explain the nhture of it to you; hut some 
of youi^fiMow rcadeitf may timse to be inloTflied, that it is 
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nothing but common paste, made up into interminable pipes. 
Much of it is natuMy of d yellowish coloiur, but the<3e- 
noese^die it deeper with saffron. When made into a soup it 
is called minestra, and missed sometimes with meat, some¬ 
times with oil or butter, but always^^^if itiis to be had, with 
grated cheese, and that cheese Parmesan, An Italian has 
no notion of eating any thing plain^ he cannot have his 
minestra and his oil, he is thrown out of all his ^Iculations, 
physical and moral, ’He h^ a great abstract respect for 
fasting; but fights hard for an indulgence. The Genoese 
in particular, being but Canaanites or borderers in Italy, and ^ 
accustomed to profane intercourse by their maritime situa¬ 
tion, as well as to an heterodox appetite by their industry 
and sea-air, appear to be extremely restive on the subject of 
fasting. They make pathetic representations to the Arch¬ 
bishop respecting beef and pudding, mid allege their health 
and their household economies. Fish is luckily dear. 1 
have now before na^a Genoese Gazette of the 8th February 
last, in which there is an extract from the circular of the 
Archbishop respecting the late Lent indulgences. He says, 
that ** the Holiness of Our Lord (for so the Pope is. styled) 
“ has seen with the greatest displeasure, that the ardent 
desire which he has always nourished ” (an auk ward word!) 
** of Restoring the ancient^rigour of Lent,, is again rendered 
of no effect, by represenlutions which he finds it impossible 
to resist.” He therefore permits the inhabitants of the Arch¬ 
bishop’s diocese to make “oue meal a-day of eggs and 
white-m^at^ (latticini); <&gri®g ^ 

have r^dly.lieed of It, ^ the use of^hesh;” but he says, that 
this latter pepasSs^u "** leaves a heavy load on his con^ 
science,” and that he positively forbids the promiscuous W 
of flesh a^d fish. 1 must add» for my part» that I think the 
Pope has reaspn in this roasting, pf eggs. , In all eountries 
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the devil (to speak after the received theory of good and ill) 
seems to provide for a due diminution of health and happi¬ 
ness by something m the shape of meat and drink.* The 
northern nations exasperate their bile with beer, the southern 
with oil, and all vwfh better and meat. I would swear, that 
Dante was a gteat eater of minestru. Poor Lord Castle-? 
reagh (for yow wilPfeadl^y believe, that in the abstract, and 
setting asid^ his Six Acts and other tyrannous doings, the 
Liberal can pity even him) had had Ins buttered toasj, I see, 
served up for breakfast the day he killed himself; a very 
* mock-heroic help, I allow, towards a political catastrophe ; 
but not the less likely for that. If wars have been made, 
and balances of powder overturned, by a quarrel about a pair 
of gloves, or a tap of the fan from a king's mistress, it is 
little to expedite the death of a minister by teazing his hy- 
pochondres with fried butter. 

God bless you and all Iriends. If I write another word, 
my illegitimate signature will stare the postman in the face. 

P*S. Nothing which has here been said upon the faults 
of the Italians, can of course prejudice those finer characters 
among them, who, by the very excess of the corruptions 
and foreign oppression tliey see on all sides, are daily ex¬ 
cited more and more to a patriotic wish to get rid of them. 
Yolimay rest satisfied, that the multitude of these characters 
is daily incMasing. I have just lit upon a sonnet of Alfieri’s, 
by which it appears that Hie Genoese in his time were as fast 
in the Styx of supei^tion at of money-getting. It is 
not so now al any rate folds neither so strong nor 

so numerous.—^The first quatrain is * a fine and true picture 
of city. 
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* TO CiENOA^ 

IWobil'citta, che d^llc Lignri onde 

lacde u i$pcccUio« in t»embiaxi9u altera tanto, 

E, lorregiando al ciel da curve |pon<fe, 

Fni scorn o ai iiioiiti, oiido hai da ter^ ammanto; 

A tiie moli i»u|>orbe, a ciii sec oSde 
jNuir allre Italia d'lniial/are ha il vanto, «r 
J)qi cittadini tuoi ch^* rtson risponde 
1/aspctto, il cor, ralina, o ringcguo alquanlo? 

J-.’oio sudaio, che aduimsti c aduni, 

J^iioi Boppellir con minor costo in grotte 
Ove nscondon so stessi e i /or d/gitini. 

'I'lio richczze non spose, eppur corrotte, 

I'nn dignoranza un denso velo agli uni; 

Superstizion ticn gU ultri; a tutU notte. 

Pioutl city, that by the Ligurian sea 
SitU'st as at a mirror, loi'ty and fair; 

And toncring Iroin thy curving banks in air, 

Scorncst the mountains tliut attend on thee ; 

Why, \\ ith such structures, to which Italy ► 
lias nothing else, though glorious, to compare, 
llast thou not souls, ivilh something like a share. 

Of look, heart, spirit, and ingenuity T 

Rett or to bui^ at once (’twould cost thee less) 

I’hy golden-sw eating heaps, cramped from light. 

They and their pineVd fasts ply their old distress. ^ 
Thy rotting wealth, unspent, like a thick^blight. 
Clouds the close eyes of these:—dark hands oppress 
With ilhpcTstitioii those:—and all night. 

VoL. 11. V 
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H UMAN nature is in genei 5 ja.l fond of riddles. We delight 
to unravel a knotty point, and we study with the greatest 
pleasure those characters, whose ruling feeling vre do not 
entirely comprehend. They oblige us to disentangle our 
ideas with delicate precision, and to make subtle differences, 
at once exercising our talents and our patience. It is for 
this reason, in a great* mei^ure, that so inany books have 
been written about' Rousseau, His sensibility, hm genius, 
his pride, his alleged ingratitude and subsequent npiadness, 
have made him one of the most interesting personages of .mo¬ 
dern times: the misreppsentations of his enemies have given 
a spur to our researches and we may safely assert that wc 
know more of his cliaracter and actions than his conlempo- 

^ , »V ' ^ ^ 

rarics : just as we are better acquainted with the course of a 
river, looking down on it from a distant eminentie, than sit¬ 
ting on its banks, listening to the murmur of its waters. 
From the character of R-OUsseau, our attention has been 
turned to that of his friends ; we have become fami|iiar with 
them also, and the merits of JDiderot, Grimms Madame 

7 H 

d’Epinay, and Tberese, have undergone a ^vere scrutiny, 
and their f^^hood or truth huihe f^peeived their merited^ 
judgment. 

Among these last, no one more excites our i^mpathy than 
Madame d'Houtetdt, the object of his passiohate love and 
the cause of so many of his aaisfortunes. Madams dlHou- 
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tetot was a woman of talent, an4 of the gentlest and most 
affectionate disposition. But unpretending and»unnoticed, 
we should probably never have heard of her esi$ten/:e but 
for tlie passionate remeii|4>rance of Rousseau. lt,ds the at¬ 
tribute of genius to gift with immortality all the objects, it 
deigns, to hallow by its touch. The mdinory of the feelings 
of the heairt, however amiable and prized, expires with that 
heart which wa^their shrine. But genius cannot die. The 
present moment passes with tlie sun that hastens to its re¬ 
pose in the deep; and oblivion, like night, descends upon 
its world of suffering, enjoyment, or thought, did not genius 
prolong it to gp eternity. The wisest hand down to us the 
actions of the best. When the chain of such spirits is snapt 
we emphatically call those times the “ Dark Ageswe turn 
shuddering from a time when men acted, but were unable to 

A 

reeprd their .acts, ppd we seek with fresh avidity those re¬ 
mains pf our fellow creatures which are more lasting tlian 
regal mausoleums, and more akin to our nature than the 
veiy^body, preserved ip a thousand folds of the erabalmer s 
cloth. 

It i^ on Rousseau^s account therefore that we feel curious 
concerning, the character of Madame d^Hp^tetot. But while 
satisfyii^ that curiosity we become interested on her own 
account, and ^though she has left little behind her by which 
fpre may trace hpr life, yet we arp,touchf«i and pleased, and 
dnish b|r4eclaring her worthy for her own sake of that at- 
tentic^ which we at fipst bestowed on her for another’s. 
!]^f3ftibe1d^«^phie-Fran9^se de Jb Live de BeUegarde was 
the daughlpr pf M. ij^^^pgarde, Fartaer-Geixeral, and tlie 
father pf ^’Epiaay* ,d*3Bpipay and she were 

JlUpefore sistjprs-in-lasv, Jived together under the same 
r^f until ,^:iaarrjagc ^beiAatter. MademPiselle de la 
Live «va| hotp in the yej^ 1730 j she was five years younger 
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than her sisier-in-law; and fiw^n her earliest years was dis¬ 
tinguished by her sensibility, her gaiety, and her talent. 
Loving every one, she was much beloved ; and this extrdor- 
dyiar/ tenderness of disposition which characterised her in- 
fancy, continued to adorn her toend of-her life. She 
was mairicd in the yelr 1747 to the Count d’Houtetot. The 
preliminaries of this marriage are a ,puriOus specimen of the 
manners of the age. Madame d’i^pinay describes Count 
d’Houtetot as " a young nobleman withoui fortune; twenty- 
two years of age; a gamester by profession; as ugly as the 
devil, and of low rank in the army j in a word, ignorant, and 
apparently formed by nature to continue so.** She says 
lurtlier, that when she first heard of the proposal she could 
not have restrained her laughter, had she not feared that the 
consequences of this ridiculous affair would render her sisler- 
iii-law unhappy. In addition to this, it ie affirmed-lliat at 
the moment of his marriage Count d’Houtetdt was passion¬ 
ately attached to another woman,, to^whom he was unable to 
unite himself. 

[ 

S\ich circumstthces offend and e^en disgust those who are 
accustomed to look upon any disposal of the person of woman, 
however legalized,;as disgi^beful, unless it be sanctioned by 
the feelings of the heart, The individual character of Sophie 
is the’redeeming ore amidst this loam; her acknowledged 
excellence attaches us to her, and we desire to follow her 
through her path of life, tb' read a new page in the volume of 
human nature, and to Uee how this amiable and gifted crea- 
tuie conducted herself ift circumstances the most unfavburablo 
to the dcvelopement of the nobkr virtues 6f our nature. 
The passions of Sophie were ih VpcSe; she therefore per¬ 
mitted herself to he disposetf of according to the pustoms of 
her coimtf*y, though her unsophisticated natuye shuddercsf at 
the formation of a tie, intended to be te dear^t iink’abibng 
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human' beings, on tbis oocasioli degraded to little other than 
a'tattgible obain. 

Th© |>roposal of marriage was made on the part of Count 
d*Hontet6t by M. de Rinville,* his distant relation. tM. 
B^llcgarde declared thaif his first wish was to ptease his 
daughter, and agreed to meet the young Count the nextdAy 
at a dinner given by M, de Rinville, where the young people 
should be introduced to each other. The family of Belle- 
garde were present at this meeting, and found assembled at 
the house of M. de Rinville, the Marquess and Marchioness 
d’Hdutetot^ the young Count their son, and a whole host of 
relations. The Marchioness rose eagerly to receive them as 
tiiey entered, ahd embraced them all with cordiality. The 
first introduction over, she took the young Sophie aside, 
talked to her; complimented her, and was struck with sud¬ 
den admiration of her attractions and understanding. At 
table the young jieople w ere placed near each other, and the 
pirent^ df the bridegroon^ seized upon M. de Bellegarde. 
They wdre^^determinetl to take the poor^girl by storm; they 
employed every art to cajole her and her relations, and soli¬ 
cited an immediate ym or m to th^ir proposition. Sophie 
blushed, and was praised, her father was ci^ressed, and Ma¬ 
dame‘d'^Bsclavelle (the mother of Madathe d*Epmay) alone 
retarded the final decision. She turned to the^ lady of the 
hohse, saying/ " It appears to me. Madam, that M. de Rin- 
Tille Is tab liasty in this afiair. The particulars are not suf¬ 
ficiently arranged for dur young friends to decide; and il^ in 
eitped^tldh of an union,‘they shonid become mutually at* 
tacked, and nbetades sh^j g^ afterwards arise”^-*^—You are 
quite righl^^ bStclaim^oMv de Rinville, clapping his hands; 
, i **; ^d for everl W*© had^ better, first arrange the 

and addle we are thus engaged, the yoifhg people 
may comrer^lnd become l^^ef acquainted; that’s the best 
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way! that’s the best way 1” yhen taking the parents of the 
young Count by the hand^ he led them to a comer near M, 
de Bellegarde and Madame d’Esclavelle, calling out to»tlie 
ypunger part of the company: Amuse yourselves, my 
dears; 'we are going to employ (Hj^elves in^finding means 
to render you both happy.” The fortune of the young Count 
was then declared, and the old Countess d’Houtet6t» regard¬ 
ing the relations of Sophie witli eager solicitude, cried: ** I 
understand nothing of business; biit I give all I have to 
give, and above all, my diamonds:—^my‘diamonds. Sir, which 
are very fine. I do not know their exact value; but I will 

• ' 4 ' s 

give them all to my daughter-in-laiv, independent of my * 
son.”—'* This, my good friend,” said M. de. Rinville to M. 
de Bellegarde, “ is a very handsome present, and Fhat is 
more, very handsomely bestow^ed. What say you to our 
propositions ?” M, de Bellegarde declared himSelf^satisfied, 
but still insisted on consulting the happiness of his daughter. 
He was interrupted by an eulogiupi on the young Count; his 
wife, it was declared, must be the most fortunate of women, 
M. de Bellegarde was overcome: be stated the dowry of his 
daughter, and M, de Rinville instantly demanded that the 
contract should be signed tbat evening, the first banns pub¬ 
lished on the "following Sunday, dispensation, for the rest 
procured, nnd the nuptials celebrated on Moiiday. The 
family of ii’Houtetbt applauded this arrangement; the rela¬ 
tions of Sophie hesitated, hut the importuni^ of the officious 
M. de Rinville was triumphant. The families of both par¬ 
ties were assembled; all unknown one to the other, they 
looked on each other with distrust, while the .reserve,''«uspi^ 
cion, and anxiety, inspired by #</«udden an event, gave them 
all an air of stupidity. The marriage-articles were read^ the 
Mardhioi!tess presented Sophie with two cases (3$ ^amitmds. 
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was signed^ tb^ a(^3seuib}y/went to supper^ and 
the|i^iaga was fixed fo^ the foUowing Monday, 

^3)fiMring this short interval, rnmours not very creditable to 
family of d^Houtetot reached the ears of M. d. Bellegarde^ 
bat it was too h^te; the fate of Sophie was decided. She 
was passive during the arrangement of the contract* but her 
spirits became agitated as the decisive moment approached. 
If she appeared thojijghtless and gay in company, yet she 
wept in secret. It w-assjOn the eve of her marriage that she 
saw Rousseau for the first time. She shewed him the suite 
of jrooms that had been prepared for her, and conversed with 
* him for a long time with that fascinating ease that was na¬ 
tural to her. Tbe next morning, when Madame d’Epmay 
assisted at her toilette, she was very sorrowful, and had 
been weeping bitterly. She was going to live among stran¬ 
gers, and to submit her future happinefils to the guidance of 
a man U^om she hardly knew by sight. 

She married, and became one of that society which has 
been handedrdqwn to us asmodel of all that we can know 
of elj^ant, refined, well4oformed and amusing,—but over 
which> the strange mode in which t}|eir domestic ties were 
arranged casta an air of heartleasness and intrigue. The 
conduct' Madmne d'Houtetdt was infiueneed by the erpi- 
nion^ of those arowd her; but she was neverlhekss un- 
b{einia|bed by, those cardinal defects; and every one'of every 
paitea* in celebrating the wm^pth of her heart and the 
almost chiNfi^ ingenuommess of her nature. Her person 
an4,45^im<^||have so vividly 4o$crlbed, that we^ teei 

^and t^her form-Ritted before us as we 
it iipuil^er, not handsome. Her face 

forehead^’kw, her Rose large,^^her com- 
marked by the smalkpox^^ but 
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this iirregularity of feature wasi compensated by the vivacity 
and sweetness of her expression. Her person was remarka¬ 
bly elegant) her hands and arms fair, her feet small, and She 
danced with extreme grace. She was vivacious, absent 
eveii, frank, and unaffected; hef^witwas spontaneous and 
h^r imagination lively. Her soul was penetrated and made 
up of love. This unrestrained affectionateness of her dispo¬ 
sition was indeed her characteristic. Giyen up to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the emotions of her heart, she never permitted her 
ill-wishers to have the satisfaction of exciting in any degree 
a mutual sentiment in her pure and angerless mind. Her 
intellect was richly adorned by every talent, but her natural 
modesty prevented her from making any display. Possessed 
of great poetical talent, she neither published nor permitted 
her friends to make copies of her verses: she probably shrunk 
from any competition of wit with St. Lambert, who Was a 
Poet de Compagnkf and whose laboured and dull productions 
form a striking contrast with hcijif simple and spirited effu¬ 
sions. Both Rousseau and St. Lambert have left descrip¬ 
tions of her character. The one by the latter is almost the 
only passage of interest in his supeificial “ Cathechisme 
Universelle.” ** She has devoted herself,” he says, from 
infancy to the pleasure of loving, and has enjoyed all the 
happiness which an affectionate nature can bestow. She is 
passionately attached to all who are amiable in her own fa¬ 
mily and among her friends; and the ingratiiide and trea¬ 
chery with which her ,sentiments have been repaid, have not 
diminished the strength of her affections, but, only forced 
her to change their object. She l^as nevm* hated those whom 
she has ceased to love; and she desffes more to be assured 
of the happiness of her friends than of ffieir attachment to 
her. Gratitude, benevolence, generosi^, are her attri¬ 
butes ; and now in the flower of womanhood, she* preserves 
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all the artlessness and candour of a cliild. Her under^ 
standing is penetrating, just, and delicate; but she has ab- 
staHhed from all abstruse studies. She delights in the fine 
arts, and writes verses full of feeling and sweetness. She i|j, 
from her extreme goodne^, often the dupe of the malice of 
others, but she shuts her eyes to all evil, and the native pu¬ 
rity of her mind hinders her from understanding the petty 
meannesses of those around her.” 

It was doubtless to this fortunate blindness and her ex¬ 
treme vivacity that Madame d’Houtetbt owed the tranquil¬ 
lity fitod happiness she enjoyed; for otherwise her delicate 
tact would have been perpetually wounded by the sight 
of the vices and defects of her associates. She began 
however to sufier early from the bad character of her hus¬ 
band. Count d’Houtetot proceeded legally against M. de 
Bellegarde for the dowry of his wife. We are unable to ex¬ 
plain the circumstances; but Count d’Houtetot was univer¬ 
sally blamed> and M. de Bellegarde so much irritated that 
he refused l^^'^see him. Poor Sophie threw herself at the 
I'eet of her father* and entreated him not to confound her in 
the anger he felt against her husband, M. de Bellegarde 
was deeply hurt by llie conduct of iis son-in-law : he was 
moved by dutiful affection of Sopliie, bnt he was unable 
to distinguish in his own mind the difierent feelings with 
which 1^ ought to have regarded her and her husband. He 
was cold and reserved. Madame d'Houtetot was affticted 
by this injustice; she was told that it was more of maimer 
thsm of sentiment, but it must have estranged her from her 
paternal honse^ and it mayjjave contributed not a little to 
the formation of her atHolimeut for St. Lambert. During the 
first years of entrance into life;we still cling to our early 
j the i|ame of a father h sacred, and the companion 
ii^cy afid dbte chos^ friend of our i^jart are regarded 
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with cncreased love. But 4it the same time, our heart, 
opened to a thousand new emotions, requires tenderness and 
warmth in return for the treasure of atfection it so rea'dily 
hestows. *We may easily put ourselves in the situation of 
Sophie. The attentions of her hulband were cold and heart- 
I6ss; his unworthy conduct destroyed the sensation of ten¬ 
der friendship which she at first felt for him; his parents, 
given u]) to dissipation, could not win her esteem, Her 
father was estranged from her: her sister-in-law, Madame 
d'Epinay, was engrossed by her own intrigues. Her heart 
overflowed with the necessity of loving; her joys were all 
centered in the exercise of her affections. She saw St, Lam¬ 
bert ; she loved and was beloved. In the society to which 
she was confined, , her passion was not considered criminal 
as long as she covered it with the veil of what was called 
decency. Her husband required no more; and thus, with¬ 
out blame, or the consciousness of a fault, Madame d’Hou- 
tetot became the friend, the constant, passionately attached 
and faithful friend of her lover, from the moment her con- 
nexion with him began until death. 

St. Lambert was a poor noble of Lorraine, and his pecu¬ 
niary circumstances constrained him at one time to serve in 
a regiment of infantry. He was introduced into notice after 
the death of Madame du Chastelct, as the successful rival 
of Voltaire in .the favours of that lady. Soon after her death 
he appeared, for the first time, in Paris. He was recseived 
in all the best society, aud became a partaker of the petits 
mpers of Mademoiselle Quinault, the French actress, who 
assembled at her house the leading characters among the’ 
French literati. During the life of kii% Stanislaus he divided 
his time between Paris and Lorraine, where he had the place 
of Exempt in the body-guard of the Kin^ of Poland; he 
afterwards sold his batfin and obtained a coloneTs commis- 
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sion in the French service. Airing the first part of his Pa- 
rieinii career, Madame d’Epinay mentions him in strong 
term of favour, and admiration. She was plee^j^d with his 
sodety, and describes him as possessing great talent,‘.deli¬ 
cate taste, and poetical ftnagmation. He took a principal 
part in tlie society to which he belonged, and, as a jihiloso- 
pher and poet, attracted the admiration of his associates. 
He has since published the result of hi9 >»pbilosophical stu¬ 
dies and tlie verses long dormant in his portfolio. The one 
is without originality or truth; the latter display neither 
^ imagination nor passion. But in society these things wear 
a different aspect; and the brilliancy of his conversation, 
and the vivacity of his ^delivery, stood in place of profundity 
or wit. 

Madame d’Houtetfit became attached to St. Lambert with 
all the warmth of her afiectionate heart; and her attachment 
to him compensated for the keen disappointment she must 
have felt fiaanm the conduct of her husband. His meanness, 
bis avidity ^ri-money, his avarice, became every day more 
apparent, and the coarseness of his manners admitted of no 
disguise. She turned an indulgent eye on his faults; she 
did not reproach him with his wahC of integrity; she bore 
his caprices with equanimity, whenever her ever blind 
to the evil side of human nature, permitted her to perceive 
it; her^eatest revenge was a madrigal, where .a perception 
of the ifeidiculous, and not satirical bitterness, made the point 
of her reproof. Her life under the roof of his parents was 
paaaid ifi a ;rputine of pleasure, which at intervals was ex¬ 
changed for idle solitude eff their countiy seat on the sea¬ 
side, in made one at the parties of Madame 

d^pinay, and was one pf the performers at her private thea¬ 
tre took^ pan in the Enga;^ement Temerairer,” a 

%pedy by Eousseau, who also had a part in it, and at that 
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time was often in tlie society of his aftetwatds beloved 
Sophie. They took long walks together, and ndnversation 
never flagged between them: bethought her very agreeable, 
but he Y^^as far from foreseeing that she was to become the 
destiny of liis life, and the innocent cause 'Of so many of his 
misfortunes. We may guess the reason why his kojurt was 
at that time less susceptible of passion. He lived in society, 
and his liteiury eflTorts were of a political and philosophical 
nature. Besides, at that .time, jUst awakened to the con¬ 
sciousness of his powers, his mind was too full of its Own 
identity and exertions, to expend itself upon sympathy with 
another. But during his romantic residence at the Hermi¬ 
tage, his solitary wanderings in the wood of Montmorenci, 
and his impassioned day-dreams, when he created Julie and 
St. Preux, his heart was awakened, and he was prepared for 
the reception of that love which he so eloquently described. 
In the mean time, years passed over the head of Madame 
d’Houtetut; she continued gay, simple, and enthusiastic, 
forgetful of all except her constant and nnalteJ^able attach¬ 
ment towards her friends. To them she was a sympathizing 
companion during Ihe^r joyous hours, an angel of consolation 
in their adversity ; the Sensibility that filled her heart gave 
a touching amiability to her manners, and her vivacity never 
wounded, because it was always animated by the truest 
spirit of delicacy. 

St. Lambert was often absfent during the campaighs. On 
occasion of one of these absences, she came to the Hermi¬ 
tage, where Rousseau then resided, tobrmf him news of his 
friend. Her journey thitlier Was full 'OfAdventures. Her 
coachman lost 'his way, her carriage stuck in the mud, she 
alighted to walk, but her slight shoes were soon destroyed, 
and she airrived at the hermitage in boots jdjaughing’'heartily 
at her misfortune. Roitsseau was delighted with her frank 
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and atniable demeatiotii'; her hay was short, but they parted 
mutually pleased, and she promised to renew her visit, 

' She executed her promise the following year. M. d^Houte- 
t6t and St. Lambert, who both served, were absent. Hm' 

husband had wished her to^etire to their estate in Normandy, 

• 

but her friends opposed themselves to so melancholy a sepa¬ 
ration ; her ill health was a pretext, and she was permitted 
to rent a small house at Eaubonne, situated midway be¬ 
tween the Hermitage and La Chevrette, the seat of Madame 
d’Epiuay. She came over from Eaubonne to the Hennitage 
on horseback, and in man’s attire. Rousseau wmuld not have 

flr 

been pleased with this disguise in another, but the natural 
grace of Madame d’Houtetot embellished every action of 
her life; she even lent an air of romance to this visit, and 
the first emotions of the most passionate love were awakened 
in the heart of Rousseau. lie w^as then occupied in tlie 
(M>mpOsition of** La Nouvelle Heloise,” and his imagination 
wfitS excited by his extatic reveries ; he was in love without 
on object, and tins love fascinated his sight. At first he saw 
his Julie in Madame d’Houtetot; but soon Julie was forget- 
ten, and this amiable woman endowed with all the perfec¬ 
tions of the idol of his heart, Madame d’Houtet^t made him 
the confident of her affection for St. Lambert ; she spoke of 
him with eifthusiastic tenderness, and the conta^gion of pas¬ 
sion was communicated to her unfortunate heater. For a 
long time he was unaware of th^?!^ feeling that had taken pos¬ 
session of him; he attributed his agitation and deep sympa¬ 
thy to the warmth of his friendship. It was not until he 
found, during his noon-day reveries, the idea of Madame 
d’Houtetbt substituted iFor Julie, that he opened his eyes, 
altd saw the extent 6f his misfortune, . 

\ f I 

^^^Arst, sham and timidity readeted hiiU silent: his agi- 
betmyed him, and Madame d^Houtetot found that 
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she was beloved. Her gentlt? nature would not permit her 
to be angry with a man whose fault was his attachment to 
her, and she hesitated to deprive St. Lambert of a friend 
wjiom'lie prized. She saw a middle course, and, unread in 
the human heart, she trusted that*atter hopelessness would 
destroy the ill-placed love, while her sincere friendship would 
preserve the happiness of Rousseau. She talked to him of 
St. Lambert 5 she drew a lively picture of the delightful 
intercourse that might exist between all three, when he 
should have restrained his feelings within reasonable bounds; 
she exhorted him to put in exercise his virtuous principles, 
a«id she reproached him for his treason towards his friend. 
Rousseau listened with docility; and his own understanding 
added force to her arguments. There was one, however, that 
she did not Use, but which speedily suggested itself to his 
mind, and which became a spur instead of a check to his 
passion. He thought of his age, and of the unalterable fide¬ 
lity of Madame dlloutetot to her lover. What, he thought, 
can St. Lambert, the tenderly beloved St. Lambert, have to 
fear from me ? Old, unattiactive, sick, my folly can hurt my¬ 
self alone, and I may love and weep, fearless of being guilty 
of any treachery towards my young and favoured friend. 

Rousseau having thus silenced his remorse, he gave him¬ 
self entirely up to his destructive passion. Madaihe d’Houte- 
tot never flattered his delusion, or ceased to remonstrate 
against it; but she treated him with gentleness, and falsely 
trusted that her friendsliip would suffice to content a senti¬ 
ment, which ever requires entire sympathy and uiicondi* 
tioual return. This misjudged kjodness led them both to 
the brink of a precipice. They speftt much of their time 
together; they took long walks in the rodlanric country rimy 
inhabited; they passed evenings together, under the ebade 
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of trees in a small wood, love made Rousseau eloquent, 
eteti beyohd liis natural talent, but the fidelity of Madame 
.d^Houtetbt remained unshaken ; she was moved to fears, bxit 
St. Lambert occupied solely the shruie of her heart; His 
was perpetuatfy present qx) her; she recalled it to the me¬ 
mory of Roufeseau, and he saw with despair the ihsumouftt- 
able bounds that she eternally placed tO his vainly towering 
passion. 

This state of things could not continue long; it could not 
have endured of itself, and it was broken in upon by tlie 
intervention of others. His love became known, and at‘ 
traseted universal attention; an anonymous letter awakened 
the suspicions of St. Lambert. He did justice to the con¬ 
stancy of Madame d'Houtetdt; but she "had concealed the 
love of Rousseau from him, and this occasioned some diffi¬ 
dence in his mind. Angry with, herself for her injudicious 
indulgetice, and fearful of its consequences, Madame 
dfHdntetot declared to Rousseau, that he must forget his 
unhappy jmssion, or he could see her no more. The suspi 
cions which he conceived of Madame d’Epinay's interference, 
and the return of St. Lambert, brought on the catastrophe. 
St. Lambert reproached him with gentleness, and Rousseau 
was hutniltafed. On the departure of the M^qtiess, Madame 
d’Houtetot was altered; she became cold and estranged, 
and even asked him to return her lettefs. Rousseau saw 
that the dream was over; he sgw the necessity of exerting 
all his powers to extin^ish his ill-fated passion.' Madame 
d’Houtetht was conscious that gentleness had been fuel to the 
hre-that filled his heart: *her visits to the'Hermitage were 
r^inquished; he waslto longer received with the same cor¬ 
diality at Rauhonhe, ahd He ceased to visit there. Soon 
aw St, Lambert was taken i)!* Ma4$une d'Houietot became 
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solely occupied by his welfare; she .quitted Eaubonne, and 
ail intimate connexion between her and Rousseau was at*an 
end** * 

On his*recovery, St. Lambert quitted the French service, 
and came to live at Paris. Madame d’Houtetot, who en¬ 
dured much painful solicitude during his absences at the 
army, was doubly gay and contented on this change. St, 
Lambert gave himself entirely up to literature; he became 
a Member of the French Academy, was subsequently elected 
its Secretary, and afterwards succeeded Buffon as its Di¬ 
rector. He published his ** Saisons,” a work he had long 
before composed and read to his friends, and on which his 
poetical reputation chiefly rested. The publication, however, 
destroyed the drawing-room poet ; it was declared with one 
voice (a voice which all into whose hands it falls mus,t echo) 
tame, dull, and unreadable; nor could the notes and tales by 
which it was accompanied give feathers to the leaden-footed 
Muse. Some time afterwards he published his Catechisme 

* As we are not writing eithOr a jastification or a life of Rousseau, we pass 
over the various contradictory accounts diat have been published concerning 
his conduct in this affair, and the accusations that have been heaped upon 
him. His own statement by no means exculpates him, and the tone of sen¬ 
suality that reigns throughout is in conformity to the style of "La Nouvelle 
neloi3e,’'hut takeVfrom his passion that purity and exaltation of sentiment 
which make the best part of our sympathy for a lover’s sufferings. We con¬ 
fine outsetves in onr present account to Madame d’Houtetdt, who held a 
clear oour»|; she was divided between compassion for Rousseau and her 
constant atwobment to St. Lambert. Her mistakes were owing to the 
tenderness of her heart; mid to the end she dempnstrated the sweetness of 
her disposition, tinctured, as was usual to her, by a little indiscretion of con¬ 
duct and incongruity in her reasoning faculties. Nor have we entered here 
upon those extensive questions vflnbh might naturally be, •raised on such a 
subject. We are only drawing a portrait, and leave the criticism upon it to 
others. 

VoL. 11. 
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Umverselle; a book of false and superficial philosophy. The 
best parts are borrowed from Rousseau, but the sentiments, 
so eloquently expressed in tlie Emile, meet you despoiled 
and arid under the shape of St, Lambert's aphofisms and 
conclusive arguments. With his youth St, Lambert seems 
also to have lost the amiable and brilliant qualities that once 
distinguished him. Not so Madame d’Houtetfit; her mind 
seemed endowed with perpetual youth; age did not diminish 
either the gaiety of her spirits or the affectionateness of her 
disposition. She nursed St. Lambert in ill health; she 
humoured his foibles, and ever continued bis constant and 
unequalled friend. The lady to whom M. d'Houtetot had 
been attached died, and he transferred to his wife the atten¬ 
tions and friendship of which she had hitherto been bereaved. 
The fragments of poetry which remain of hers were chiefly 
written during old age; and amidst all its displeasures, she 
fondly dwells upon those affections which formed her only 
consolations. 

It would have given us great pleasure if we could have ” 
traced Madame d’Houtetot through the remaining years of 
her long life, but we know of no record that can aid us in 
this research. She was a witne^ of those tremendous vicis¬ 
situdes that shook our moral world as an earthquake; she 
beheld the fall of what in her younger days mfist have ap¬ 
peared to her as firai set m the earth’s foundations—the 
Bourbon dynasty. She saw the rise and fail of Napoleon. 
The last years of her life were spent at EauboiG|ne. Her 
husband and lover were ^th dead; all that before had lent 
life and interest to* the Vale of Montmorenci had passed 
away. The Hermitage was gone, Rousseau was no more. 
5he remained |he sole land-mark of a strange country, which 
the waves of time had washed over even to obliteration. 
The lieactg that had beat for her were cold, but hers was yet 
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warm. She was surrounded by her grandchildren, and 
sought consolation in new friendships for a fresh race. As 
she sat over her embroidery frame, she sang the songs she 
had composed in years long gonc*by, and composed others 
adapted to her present circumstances. Her imagination 
and feelings were vanquished by death alone. 

She died in the year 1813, aged 83, and we lost in her the 
last relic of the asce of Louis XV. 
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I WAS of half a dozen minds how to beg’in, till at last 1 
fixed upon gravity. So here goes:— 

If a man were to introduce a Fool, to do nothing but • 
speak folly, it were foolishness itself,” as was well said or 
sung by Mr. Coleridge (and he is a grave man) among other 
good things touching motley gentry, in an extempore lec¬ 
ture ; for his pocket was picked of the written one in his 
way to the Institution. It was pleasant to see Kant's philo¬ 
sophy, once in a way, hand-in-hand with Tom-foolery. Just 
then 1 heard there was extant a huge production on Shake- 
spear’s Fools, by one Douce. A friend lent me the volumes, 
assuring me it was a “ standard work,” and so were all the 
books in his library;—they were ever standard. With what 
joy I soiled my white handkerchief in flapping away the 
dust, how snugly** they lay under my arm, and what care I 
promised to take of them I Ah, thought 1, now 1 have a. 
treasure!—-What a diappointment! Why this man. Douce, 
had no more to do with Shakespear, than the housewife who 
sacrilegiously steals one of his pages to tie dow^n a pickle* 
jar. The deuce was in Douce.. It was an antiquarian tr^- 
tise on Fools’ dresses, grounded on authorities fi'om Shake¬ 
spear, all up-side-down. For instance), because one of them 
says, I did impetticoat thy gratuity,” ^ gravely proves 
that Fools wore petticoats, blind to the staring fact that it 
^vas the sweetheart’s petticoat intended^ and follo\W$ if up with 
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copies from monstrous old wood-cuts. Again, he atBrms this 
part icular Fool was not quite an idiot, and this, one only half 
a natural, and so on, classing^thcm as a gardener does cab¬ 
bages. Touchstone half natural I Ob, Mr. Dou6e, what 
are you ? That a man should knock his head against a wall 
is pardonable ; but that he should obstinately keep it there, 
through two such big volumes, is by no means pardonable, 
—it is only astonishing. 

It is said, in Shakespear’s time Fools became less tolerable. 
Most likely. In his days there was an inquiring spirit abroad, 

' which made truth insupportable j though once it was pretty 
sport to hear it spoken when no one else believed in it, as a 
beauty enjoys the joke of being called ugly; but when her 
cliarms begin to fade, it becomes a serious matter, a very 
intolerable piece of insolence. 

Now to speak of them as individuals. It is a blank mis¬ 
take to imagine, because they are all in motley, tliat their 
chai^cters are of one colour. They are not like our harle¬ 
quins in a Christmas pantomime, always the same identical 
harlequins, whether under the inliuence of a Mother Goose, 
a Friar Bacon, or a little silver fairy, jumping out of a full¬ 
blown tinsel rose. Even Douce could distinguish between 
them in his dousing way. Come forth,* my merry gentles, 
all four of you (I wi^ji there were a do 2 eo} and let me take 
you by the hand, one by one, that I may introduce you in a 
paiticular manner to our Mends and acquaintance. 

• The lady Olivia’s Fpol shall be first,-^not for his. own 
merits, but purely in compliment to tlie lady. Tbeife is 
sometbing suspicious about fiim. Would you believe it?-T- 
he hath a leman I yea,, ,au4-^sents himself from the house, 

. don’t knowi)ow long, apd.wm not confess where,he has 

■5 • 

, b^. This is the snore Inexcusable, as there happens to be 
.a tou^ o§. pin^ery among the good qualities of his noble 
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mistress. He is a wild younj^ rogue, and ought not to be 
amended. Besides, I don*t half dislike him on another soorc. 

pas^ by his cutting a joke al(}out hell to ears polite,” and 
his contending he ** lives by the eburchthe most orthodox 
have been guilty of the like. But what are wc to think of 
him when he puts on the gown of Sir Topaz the curate ? 
Soon as it is thrown over his shouldei‘s, he s[)e?iks this perti¬ 
nence—I will dissemble myself in it; and I would I were the 
first that ever dissembled in such a gown.” Then he pays a visit 
to a poor wretch in the clutches of his masters, with the text 
of Peace in this prison!”—declaring he is one of those * 

gentle ones, that will use the devil himself with courtesy,” 
and, at the same time, falls into most intolerant abuse. So, 
this is his idea of a Sir Topaz! After endeavouring to per¬ 
suade the prisoner he is vexed by a fiend, is a lunatic, and 
that a dark room is a light one, he questions him as to the 
tenets of a particular kind of taith, which was once held most 
sacred. When this is answered, his catechism comes to that 
fcui^ point of What tbink'st thou of his opinion ?” “ 1 
think,” says the prisoner, ‘‘ nobly of the soul, and no way ap¬ 
prove his opinion.” This, considering it was impossible for him 
to believe, seems moderate. But his Reverence, who (you 
must all the while understand) is the Fool, immediately puts 
on the sullens, croaks out, Fare thee well; remain thou 
still in darkness!”—insists on his giving credence to an in¬ 
credible feitb, and then, with another " Fare thCe well,” 
leaves him to his evil late. If these mysteries are too sub¬ 
lime, gentlemen, for your understanding, it is pitiful. But 
as this Fool, who wore not motley in his brain,” did not 
choose to apply them to his times, 1 wilPeven follow so wise 
an example. What's this, tny boy ? A t^^bor I Ah! I know 
thOu art very fond of music, dnd ha^ a sweet breath to 
sing,” a laelHftuous voice,” “ a contagious ftredtb,”—no 
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wonder thou hsust a leman! Thou canst sing love-song^ 
or irsong of good life/’ or join in a catch that shall “ rouse 
the night owl, ,and draw three souls out of one weaver/’ ojf 
^haunt a pathetic tender ditty, which 

— . . - “ is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age.’' 

But your epilogue-song, I hear, from good authority, is the 
most despairing thing your father ever wrote. With sub- 
* mission I tldnk these five stanzas are not more despairing 
than the “ Seven Ages /’ though in a song, and with the 
original music, the bare history of man falls upon the heart 
with greater melancholy. I had always regarded it in no 
other light than as a hint to the audience, after having 
laughed, through a pleasant comedy, at the frailties and pas¬ 
sions of their fellows, to look to themselves. At all events, 
i contend it does but “ dally with the innocence” of despair. 

Next, good Mr. Lavatch,” as thou art highly titled by 
the crest-fallen Parolles, step forth thou whose wit is like a 
barber’s chair.” You may see, with half an eye, he has 
not the same jaunty air with the rest; though^ when occa¬ 
sion serves, he can make a leg, put off’s cap, kiss his hand, 
and'^ay nothing.” knoudedge is somewhat limited j he 
has never been much beyond the walls of tlie Castle of Rous¬ 
sillon; yet when he visits the court he ofi’with ,a 

passable grace. “ My lord, that’s gone, made liimself much 
sport out Off Jiunand as eatery one must love the memoiy 
of the old count, this is Ihe bt^htest. feather in his <;ap. He 
too ^tt^ .sing, thou|li he ua with only one specim^i, 
and ifiat is the appropriate fo Ida situation,, a fr^ment 

frotn tfie olil TrottbadCfl^ ^ Provenge; albeit a Utt^e twl$ted 
—QorrJptSd,” the countess calls ifr*—to serve Ws own pur- 
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p6ses. He should be designated In the Dramatis Personae 
as an uneasy bachelor. Benedict rails at love and marriage, 
bpt not at womankind, as they are to him quite an abstract 
species; but this Fool, having a fnind to many, especially 
“*Isbel the woman,” looks forward to his chance in the lot¬ 
tery with strange misgivings, and, in his fears, finds fault 
with all the sex together. A marrying man is often thus. 
Our experienced dames know how to translate this language 
of general abuse, and when they meet with a likely young 
man shockingly guilty of it, entertain high hopes, and arc 
remarkably busy in thrusting daughters and nieces in his 
way. Hannah More has but sublimated the first part of the 
character of Mr. Lavatch in her “ Coelebs in search of a 
Wife.” Both give their special reasons for matrimony, only 
the Fool’s arc the more unanswerable, and both bewail the 
uncertainty of their approaching fate with sundry insinua¬ 
tions against the good qualities of all expecting maidens. 
The only difference is, that one sets out with a sweetheart in 
his eye, an^ the other sets his eye agog for a sweetheart. 
Coelebs at last finds an angelic nonpareil; but as Shakespear 
had no acquaintance with such young ladies, he finishes his 
bachelor otherwise, and down falls the curtain without a 
wife for Mr. Lavatch. He had been to court, forsooth! and 
returns home with no mind to Isbel. ^The brain,” qdoth 
lie, of my Cupid’s knocks out; and I begin to love, as an 
old man loves money, with no stomach.” Upon this theme, 
a m*«!ried man, with plenty of leisure and industry, might 
furnish a considerable folio; but that is nor^ of my business; 
besides. Touchstone is growing impatient. 

Here he comes, lugging in something after him. What, 
Audrey! i Cftn’t speak to thee now, Audrey. Gcf along, Audrey. 
“The Go(fe have not made thee poetic^ "—This fellow is the 
reverse of Mr, Lavatch; he has been brought tip at court, and 
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then becomes fixed in a country life. He is a philosopher, hut 
hi8*humoui' is melnncholy and satirical. It is hot surprising 
that Jacques should take so strong a liking to him, as th^ir 
minds are much of the %ame hue; only Touchstone is no 
misanthrope, because he had' been no libertine. Thf^e 
never yet was satirist, who did not “ rail on lady Fortune,” 
and waste his time in reflections on its fleeting nature; 
howe\er he does it “ wisely arwl in good set terms.” His 
education among courtiers, and his daily experience with 
shephenis, afford him everlasting sulyects of discourse. No¬ 
thing escapes him, not Audrey herself; at every step hestaHs 
fresh game for his wit to shoot at; and is a mighty hunter 
in the forest of Arden. All base metals ure tried and proved 
counterfeit by this Touchstone. Who will set our pious 
sermons and moral treatises on the sin of duelling against 
his ** finding the quarrel on the seventh cause ?” What 
ridicule he throws upon those nice distinctions which are to 
make a gentleman draw his sword and put it up again; and 
how he sneers at the masked poltroonery of these men of^— 
(valour, I was about to say, but mine Host of the Garter 
reminds me of a better word)-^f “ mock-water.*' These 
nfles for quarrelling still exist, much in the same fashion, 
among our pistol-mongers; and 1 am convinced it is be- 
caulfe^they cannot*lstudy Shakespear. ' Touchstone's satii*e 
flies more direct to its object than that of any other of the 
motley tribe, and is more caustic and personal. He is a 
vmiking Juvenal under the shade of mcdanclioly boughs.” 
Though he gives' us a scrap of a stanza, and can rhyme to 
the right butter-wohianVratc tofaarket/' he neither sings 
nor loves singing. Frf)m mere idleness he asks the Pages 
for a soqg, anfl- then iMkcs a moft ungracious return. His 
having “ no music in himself' is quite in character 
indeed I hnve read that the jaundice is often attended by a 
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partial loss of hearing. Audrey's admiration of him, and her 
being, I have no doubt, a comely, brown, black-eyed f?irl, 
may have effected somewhat; though I suspect the chief 
cause of'his paying court to her, Avith no hurry to be mar¬ 
ried, was the want of a mental excitement in a pastoral life. 
I cannot love him so well as the others, but perhaps I love 
to read him more, as he, like Jacques, is full of matter."' 

‘‘ Now, our joy, though last, not least," my dearest of all 
Fools, Lear's Fool! Ah, what a noble heart, a gentle and a 
loving one, lies hid beneath that party-coloured jerkin. 
Thou hast been cruelly treated. Began and Goneril could 
but hang thee, while the unfeeling players did worsen for 
they tainted thy character, and at last thrust thee from the 
stage, as one unfit to appear in their worshipful company. 
Regardless of thatAvaming voices forbidding them to “ speak 
more than is set down for them," they have put into thy 
mouth words so foreign to thy nature,* that they might, 
with as much propriety, be given to Cardinal Wolsey. But 
let me take thee, without addition or diminution, from the 
luinds of Shakespear, and then art thou one of his most per¬ 
fect creations. Look at him! It may be your eyes see him 
not as mine do, but he appears to me of a light delicate 

* There are three passages, foisted in. by the payers, and adopted by the 
printers, which ought to be for ever expunged from the text. They are the 
following:—the couplet at the end of the first act; the whole of Merlin’s 
prophecy during the storm, beginning with “ This is a brave night,” &c. as 
the F 90 I should go out with Lear; and those brutal words, And Til go to 
bed at noon,” when the old king sinks into sleep. Such contradictions puz¬ 
zled me for a long time, till looking among the Annotatums, a profitable task 
once in a hundred times, I discovered that none of t^ese three passages are 
in the quarto editions, printed eight years before Shakespear’s death, but aye 
introduced into the folio oiie, printed seven years after it. This, together 
with their absni^ity, makes it plain they are not Shakespear’s. ^ # 
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«^ry f<^ture expressive of sensibility even to pain, 
with eyes lustrously iuteUigenl^ a mouth blandly beau^ful, 
and withal a hectic iSush upon his cheek, O, that I'were 
a painter! O, that 1 couM describe him as l^knew him4ii 
my boyhood,' when the Fool made me shed tears, while Lear 
did but terrify me! 

But where's my FooP I have not seen him these two days. 

Knight. Since my young lady's going' into France, the Fool hath much 
pined away. 

X-cor. No more of that; I have noted it well." 

I have sometimes speculated on filling an octavo sheet on 
Shakespear*s admirable introduction of characters; but a 
little reflection showed me that I must write a volume, and 
that’s a fearful thing. This would rank among his best. 
We Ure prepared to see him with his mind full of the fatal 

division of the kingdom,” and oppressed with “ thick- 
Coming fanciesand when he appeal's before us, we are 
convinced of both, though not in an ordinary way. Those 
who have never reatl any thing but the French Theatre, or 
the English pliys of the last century, would expect to see 
him upon the scene, wiping his eyes with his cloak ; as if 
the worst of sorrows did not frequently vent themselves in 
that ther#are not beings who dare not trust their 
nature with a serious face when the soul is deeply struck. 
Besides, fais profession compels him to raillery and a seem¬ 
ing jollity, Tlie very excess of merriment is here an evi¬ 
dence bf grief; and when he enters throwing his coxcomb at 
Kent, and instantly follows it up with allusions to the mlse- 
«jble rashness of Lear, we ought to understand him fh)m 
that moment tb- the last. Throughout this scene hfe wit, 
^owev^^r varied, still mms at the same point; and in spite of 
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t}ir«ats, and regardless bow his words maj be construed by 
Qonerira creatures, with the eageniess of a filial love* he 
prompts the old King to “ resume the shape which he had 
cast ofF.*’^ “ This is not altogether Fool, my Lord;” But 
jdas! it is too late. And when driven ^fi’oin the scene by 
Goncril, he turns upon lier with an indignation that knows 
110 fear of the “ iialter ” for himself;— 

A fox when one has caught her, 

And such a daughter. 

Should sure to the slaughter, 

If my cap would buy a halter” 

That such a character should be distorted by players, 
[irinters, and commentators! Observe every word he speaks j 
his meaning, one would imagine, could not be misinter¬ 
preted } and when he at length finds his covert reproaches 
can avail nothing, he changes his discourse to simple mirth, 
in ortier to distract the sorrows of his master*. When Lear is 
in the storm, who is with him ? None—not even Kent— 

“ None but the Fool; who labonirs to outjest 
Ills heart-struck rojunes.” 

% 

The tremendous agony of Lear’s mind would be too pain¬ 
ful, and even deficient in pathos, without this poor f^thful 
servant at his side. It is he that touches our hearts with 
pity, while Lear fills the imagination to aching. “ The 
explosions of his passion,” as Mr. Lamb has written in an 
excellent criticism, “are terrible as a volcano; they are 
storms turning up and disclosing to the bottom tlmt sea, his 
mind, with all its vast riches.” Such a scene wanted relief, 
and Shakespear, we may rely upon it, gives us the best. 
But it is acted otherwise,—no. it is Tafe that is acted. Let 
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them, if they clioose, bring this tragedy on the stage J but, 
by hll means, let us not be without the Fool. 1 can imagine 
an actor in this part, with despair in his face, and a tongpe 
fin* ever struggling with a jest, that should thrill every bo¬ 
som. What! banish him from the tragedy, when Lear saj^s, 
I have one part in my heart that^s sorry yet for thee 5 "’ and 
when he so feelingly addresses him with “ Come on, my 
boy: How dost, my boy ? Art cold ? I am cold myself,** 
At that pitch of rage, Off, off, you lendings! Come, un¬ 
button here !*’ could we but see the Fool throw himself into 
his master's arms, to stay their fiiry, looking up in his coun¬ 
tenance with eyes that would fain appear as if they wept 
not, and hear his pathetic entreaty, Pr’ythee, nuncle, be 
contented!”—Pshaw! these players know nothing of their 
trade. While Gloster and Kent are planning to procure 
shelter for the King, whose wits at that time “ begin to un¬ 
settle,” he remains silent in grief; but afterwards, in the 
farm-house, we find him endeavouring to divert the progress 
of Lear’s madness, as it becomes haunted by the visions of 
his daughters, and that in the most artful manner, by hu¬ 
mouring the wanderings of his reason, and then sti*iving to 
dazzle him with cheerfulness. At the last, we behold him, 
when all his efforts are proved unavailing, utterly dumb! 

Aod^tny poor Fool is hanged!” 

“ With a hey, ho, the wind and the nun, 

For the ram it raineth every day.*^ 

Yes—there must be something very despairing in that epi¬ 
logue-song, or it could not have entered my head at such a 
time. 

I have said there are only four Fools In Shakesjiear, but 
we have the skull of a fifth. “Ala**, poor Yorick!” And 
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tills conjures to one's mind tlm idea of Hamlet in petticoats. 
Without this fact staring me in the face, I could have as sdon 
thou^it of'Juliet grown older than her old Nurse. But it is 
very true. Hamlet must have onue been a squalling baby; 
and soon after, in little breeches, “ with fining morning 
face." Nor could his in&ncy be better ennobled, than by 
telling us he kissed the King's Jester I know not how oft," 
and was home on his back a thousand times." 

Cabluccio. 




THE BOOK OF BEGINNINGS. 

Agy^eTe, M.ta<ran «o<$as'.~»TfiEOCRlTVS. 

Begin, dear Muses, but begin. 

I. 

Twenty sweet summers I will tie together/* 

Said the rejoicing bridegroom in the play. 

Who was to have one month of honied weather. 

And then, to please the tyrant, die next day. (1) 

The vile, hard-hearted-^yet I don’t know either-— 

However, what I was about to say 

Was tills,—that in these light poetic spinnings, 

1 tie together twenty sweet beginnings. 

II . 

Bxordiums are my theme.—^Thou great O thou!” 
Whoe’er thou art, whom poets thou by thousands. 
Whether thou sit’st upon the Olympian brow 
Of epic bard, or wonderest at the cow’s hands 
Of rude invoker, rhyming any how. 

Allow me to be clerk for both advowsons; 

For if my own rhyme’s nothing of itself. 

It sing^ of others Avorthy of thy shelf, 

Vot. II. H 
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, XU. 

I want, ill fact, to finish a whole poem 
At once; and to write prfeperly, I find 
I can’t have flow’rs as quickly as I sow ’em 
Something will still take place, not to my mind, 

Some weakness, lameness, some hard buddings (blow ’em!) 
Some graftings, which I hate to.leave behind; 

So I must take my time with such grave matters, 

And so.#,' meanwhile, ray cresses in these tatters. (2) 


IV. 

I must have light refreshment, relishes quick, 
Fruits that I can dispatch with a brief eating. 
And yet that 1 can eat too in the thick 
Of trees and gardens; sketches of one sitting. 
But then of looks, at which a painter’s stick 
Might feel tlie life return to it, ev’n to beating. 
When I want more, I go and wrap me round 
In Milton's, Chaucer's, Spenser's holy ground. 

V. 

I'm like a knight of old. I’m fierce to-day. 
Desperate and grim, |n middle of the fight; 
Nothing will serve me but to hac^k my way 
At kings and chieftains, tramplers of kiltie right: 
Anon, I'm gentl^as a mom of May, 

Am all for flow'i's, and loving dreams at night. 
And must go waken bloii^oms in the bushes, 
Warblings of birds, and worlds of rosy blushes. , 
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VI. 

See,—tlie word “May ” disturb’d my simile, 

4 nd took me with it, like a lass-led boy. 

I meant to say, that as the knight wotdd be 
Now all for fighting, and the terrible joy 
Of riding plumed battle like a sea, 

And now would be rapt olF,'fer from annoy, 

Into the arms of fairies and their bowers, 

So frown and smile my party-coloui‘’d hours. 

vn. 

So when my turn comes to re))ose, I read 

{ 

My magic books, and then with a bird’s eye 
Bai't me far off, as does to bis bed, 

Now to some piping vale of Arcady, 

Now to some mountain-top, which Fve heard said, 
Holds the most ghastly breath in Tartary; 

And then Tm cradled ’twixt my Appeuines, 

Spying the blue sky through the yellow vines. 

VIll. 

And then Tm all tvith Ovid and his changes^ 

Or all with Spenser and bis woods, or all 
With Ariosto and his endless nmges. 

Riding his Hippogriff, till I grow too small , 

For eye to see;-^then lot I’m by the Ganges, 
Quick as that fetal wight, who gave a call 
To Solomon to send him out o’ the way 
Of Death, and met Kim there that very day.^(3) 
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And then again Fm playing fiist and loose 
With girls, in isles that stOd the Gredan sea: (4) 
And then Fm in old Greece, and CEdiptis 
Holding his blind eyes wp, creeps quietly 
By his dear daughter’s side, whom I would chuse. 
Were I a god, my worshipped wife to be; (5) 

And thei^Fm in the valley," wonder deep,” 

‘ Where'tfee ’cbld waters lull old Sle^ to sleep* (6) 


x: 


And then Fm all for Arahy, my first love; 
Fm Giafar, Fm a “genie,” Fm ajar; 

Fm Sindbad in some very horrid grove, 
Which is delicious: Fm the Calendar, 

Who with the lady was one hand and glove; 
I am the prince, who shot bis bow so far, 
And found that cellar, with a stock divine 
Of lips to kiss, still redder than the wine* (7) 


XI. 

•ih 

And then 7 take a pe% pluck’d firom the wing 
Of the rich hour, and let my fiuiCy flow, 

Dipping delighted in niy ebony spring, 

(For Sindbad would hate call’d my Ihk-stand so); 
And first of(which you ^11 think a tbtt^ 

Not needing mention’d, but ’tia though, 

For it’s my subject^ and I hold^me in, <> « , 
ISFot t(f hitve done too quickly) I A • ^ 
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XII. 

•Begtiiuings are Iiigh moments. 1 appeal 
,To you, musicians, when youVe*aU prepar'd 
To pour some storm of harmony you know well i 
Painters, to you, when after studying bard. 

You've got a subject, that you're sure you teel; 
Readers, to you, when suddenly your regard 
Is cast upon a packet, square, tight, brown,— 

** Ah, you mean books?”—I do,—the new fix)ro town. 

Kill. 

** Dinner on table ” after a long walk 
Has it's exordium: so has going to sleep,— 

Fading by fine degrees from a friend's talk; 

Reaching a wood is not to be held ^eap, 

After a ride through sun, and dust, and chalk: 

But the beginning the most sweet and deep. 

The first of firsts,—ah, you know what it is,— 

Is the first trembling, touching, trusting kiss. 


XIV. 

1 give up that But not the bridling wood, 

Enter'd, with hat otf, after sun and dust; 

* * 

Not going to sleep in smiling gratitude; 

Nor meal that we approach, as walkers must; 
Not cutting st^g from books j nor subject good, 
Hit on by finger'd pencil $ nor the gust^, ^ 

Of Philharmonic winds, waked ail at onc% (8) 
Touch like a bard's pen, tilted for the nonce. 





im 

•f 


Gravely I feel it, lightly though I §ay. 

All bards have felt it, great as well as small. 

And shew the proud delight wi^ which they lay 

Their hand to pen. Jx>, Us^n first of all, 

• - 

To Homer, opening his triumphant way! 

What Horace says of modesty withal 

And meek beginnings, must be read cum grmio^ 

* Or what h^ecomes of arms virumque mno f 

XVI, 

The opening, like the pnding, lUd^t be settled 
By nature and the occasion. Horner^ treating 
Of the wise wanderer, and how well he battled 
Through his long ills by patient wit (and cheating), 
As calmly brings him in; but when the high-mettled 
And fierce Achilles is to give us greeting, 

He strikes a trumpet up in his first line. 

Fit for'the coming of a wrath divine. 

xvii. 

Beginnings please us, some for the^m^sre style. 

Some for the sentimenl^ and some botlu 
All should be musical; and most^ t)ie while, 

Seem full of a sure pleasure, nothingJnth, ^. 
Whether their business be to mom-n pr sm^^ 
Whether the I>elpldn> voice be sweet or wroth: 

For a task so of verse, * < 

it nye mu^ taste tbe pleait^e it confers* 
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XVIU. 

\ 

Hesiod^s Theogony commenebs wel4 
He puts the Muses first with sucLddight, 

Their bathings, and their dances amiable. 

And that delicious voice they send at night 
Over the mountain-tops on which they dwell. 

Like choral nuns, and take a hymning flight. 

He heard them under Helicon, he «ays, 

A shepherd; and they fill'd Ins hand with bays. (9) 

XiX. 

£*cn Burns’s holly must submit to this, 

True as it is, and blitlie with berries red; 

For Hesiod really pass’d those nights of his 
Under the mountain with it’s laurell'd head, 

Where those fair birds were thought to live in bliss. 

But fancies are facts too z-^let that be said. 

Besides, we’ve Fairy-land. The Muse, I grant her. 
Kept house in Greece; but then we’ve Tam o' Shantcr, 

XX. 

Dante’s first lines are simple, gratae, sincere. 

Too full of awe for shew (10) s—Milton's the same. 
Dryden’s Religb Laid takes iny ear 
With an ejaoidium, that should put to shnme 
All the monotoiious llne^ we hold so dear. 

Time-beaters for dull heads (11). Think? npt 1 blame 
Nevertheless the glorious Bnpe o* the lock. 

The airiest wit that ever rds'd a joke, (13), 
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xsa. 

Pope was a true-born poel^ modified 
By his infirm complexion aiid> small sphere; 

But then so great m that^ that he could hide 
Scores of us dwar& in our savannalis here: 

His rooms were not mere roomsy^ but worlds beside 
Of spirits, who hung pearls in eVeiy ear. 

Wit, lovefy friend, his lays were like his lawns j 
His fiice, as rich and sensitive as a lawn's. (13} 


XXII. 

Yet what Is fit for miniature, may not suit 
With oils, and lets more trifling copiers pass. 

But to return. The leamM will think me a brute. 

But 1 must own, such is my taste, alas! 

For what is natural, and new to boot. 

That I could wish it proved (granting it was 
As foreign to his subject too as Pegu), 

That "ftrgll did begin with Jlle ego, 

XXllI. 

The biard was a dear lover of the lyonds, 

He loved their loving nymphs, he lov’d their dreams $ 
Glens and philosophy were ids two great goods; 

And when be thought»of^q^itting his. mild streams 
For seats of war and tbek ensanguinM floods, r 
It was as natuF^ ,hetshoi||41tiM^ his b^ms 
Once more to lookf^pn^what he left, as men, 
When^he^dnim c^, Alm|3»> their wives agiain* (X4) 
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XXIV. 

N 

t 

IfUcrethis opens nobly with his h|inn 
To Venus, and her warni Decdaliatf sway^ 

You bask in it; nor wonder that grim 
Doats on her face in that devouring way. (15) 

I like all poets, who thus seem to swim 
Into their subject, proud of the sweet play: 

The lordly swan, let out on his own river. 

Feels not the dimpling with a sweeter shiver. 

XXV. 

Le donne, i cavalier, I'arme, amorl, (16) 

Lc cortesie, Taudaci imprese, io canto, 

Che furo td tempo che passaro i Mori 
D*Africa il mare, e in Francia nocquer tanto, 
Seguendo Tire e i giovenil furore 
D’Agramante lor re, che si di^ vanto 
Di vendicar la moite di Trojano 
Sopra re Carlo, imperator Romano/* 

XXVI. 

** Ladies, and cavaliers, a[hd loves, hnd arms, 

And coiirtest^, and haughty deeds 1 sing. 

What time the Moors of Africa in swarms 
Came o’er the sea with Agramant thdif Idng, 

And did such hai'm In France, and blew die alarms ' 
* He mad^ in his young n^e, vo^^ing t6 bring 
To fierce account, for his old &tber slai^ 

The iliiistrious Roman emperor, Charlemagne.” 
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XXVII. 

I ' k 

’ 1 I 

So enters on his task, wit|i ^llah^Joy, 

The Fcrrai'cse, whose name^ a pleasure* 

Nor scarcely less charts he, who chose to employ 
His time in polishing {mother’s treasure: (17) 

He brings his wine, like the Ideean boy; 

Like pleasant friendship, coines he on our leisure; 

For om* own sakes he com^, as well as his, 

Touching a brilliant hite;—and here he is;— 

XXVIIL 

** Leggiadri amanti, e donne innamorate, 

Vaghe d’udir piacevol cose e nuove, 

Benignamente, vi prego, ascoltate 
La bella istoria, cfae’l mio canto muove; 

E udirete Topre alte e lodate, 

Lc gloriose, ^regie, inclite pruove, 

Che ||ce il conte Orlando per amore, 

Regnando in Franeia Carlo imperadore.” 

XXIX. 

" Gallants in love, and ladies tbuWd as they. 

Who love to hear deliglitful things, and new. 
Benignly lend your gentle ears, I pray, 

To tlie high story Tift preluding to j 

And you sliidl hear the gr^t; the glbrious way, 

Id which a theusand were gone dirough^ 

By County Orlailfc, Ibr a lovhig ^ance, 

What tiAe the Emperor Charier was king in France/’ 
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niittic truly,—tis a |B5F|:tl0^6©>”^ 
license lit up,—a buuch <^,)icart’roots; 

Remember too, these rbycaes of Italy 
Once on a time were really sung to lutes: 

Petrarch suifg his: and such a taste bad he. 

Not only in voice, which wdrbled like a flute’s. 

Or rather was brimhil of liquid powei*. 

But his own airs were sung in every bower. (18) ’ 

XXXI. 

Our only lyrist, now^a^'days, in the sense 

Of Greece and Tuscany, is Thomas Moore t 

But all should, write, as under influenee 

Of modulated sounds and their full stm^ j 

And then, and only then, they may commence 

With theii’ ‘‘O Thou’s,”—** I sing’s,”—^and harps of yore; 

And this reminds me of that prelate merry, 

Who has a name so militant, Fortegoerd. 

i 

XXXH. 

Emmi venuta certa flmt^ia, (19) 

Che non posso caceiarml da la testa, 

Di scriver un istoria in poesia , 

Aflatto ignota, o poco manifesta^ 

Non h figUa dpi M la Musa mia, 

* N6 ha cedu d*pro, o d^ebano coniesta; - , 

E rozza vUlanella, e si trastuHa 
Cantando a aria, conforme le fndia. 
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mmi. 

** Ma con tutto che 
£ beva acqua di no, e mlmgi gwide, 
Cantar vuole d'eroi e di l^attaglic, 

£ d'amori ^IB’imprese memorande; 

£ se avyerrd., che alcuna volta sbagiie. 
Piccolo fallo ^ in lei ogni error grande, 
Perch^ non studib mai j e il suo soggiomo 
Or fa presso un abete, or presso nn c^no. 

XXXIV. 

** £ intanto canter^ d’armiie <Pi»nori, 
Perch^ in Arcadia nostra oggi son scesi 
Cos! sublimi c nobili pastori, , 

Che son di tutte le acienze Intesi: 

Vi son poeti, vi spno oratori 
Che passan quelli de gli altri paesi : 

Or e|l{^ che fira loronsa i di stare 
Si d messo in testa^^ saper cantare. 


XXXV, 

** Ma» come voi vedrete, spesso spesso 
S’imbroglier^ ne la geograht^ 

Come formica in camminar snl gesso, 
O su la polvei o foiiaa che sia i , 

O come quel pittor, ch’ alto cipresso 
Nel bel turclpno mare cofori^ 

. £ le balene poi siigU monti; 
Cosffome saranno i sued raocontl. 
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XXX^, 

** Ma ncm per qO<|6to doo^ 

farle limajima^ e vei||rella: | / 
La semplicetta non ha certe idee, 

Che fan I’istoria luminosa e bella; 

N6 lesse mai in su le carte Achee, 
Ovver di Roma, o di nostra* &veUa, 

Le cose belle che cantar* coloro, 

Ch* ebber mente divina e plettro d’oro« 


XXXVIL 

" Ma cantar per istar allegramente, 

E acci6 che si rallegri ancor chi Tode t 
Nc> sa, n^ bada a rcgole niente, 
Sprezzatnee di biasimo c di lode, 

Che tiraneggia cotanto la gentej 
Che v’d infino chi Tugna si rode, 

£ il capo si stropiccia, e’l crin si strazia, 
Per trovar rime ch* abbian quakhe grazia. 


xxxvm. 

** Voi la vedrete anei^ (tanto h ragazza) 
Or qua, or 1^, saltar, come un ranocchio; 
Nc in ci5 la biasmo, n^ fa cosa pazza j 
Che da gli omeri inhn sotto il ginocohio 
La poesia ha penne onde svolazza; 

E va pill presto che in un batter d’oechio 
Or quinci, or quindi; e CQi\ attenle 
L’orecchie di chi Tode, e in un la mentc. * 
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XXXDL 

** Cosi veggiamo nel 
Tra il sangue, tra le stragf e ie 
In nn momento rivoltarsi i 
' Ai dolci amOH j e quindi a le divine 
Cose, e p^lar di templi e sagri matiiii; 
Jndi volare su Tonde marine, 

£ raccontar le Isgrime e il cordogUo 
D^Ariaima la^ciata in sn lo scoglio* 


XL. 

Ma gi^ si h posta in man la sua isampogna, 
£ canta sotto voce, e non ii attenta. 

Non la guardate ancor, ch^ si vergogna, 

£ come rosa il volto le diventa: 

Ma presto passa un poco di vergogna: 
Principiato che ell* ha, non si spaventa: 

E gi^ incomincia: or noi, dov* clla siede, 
Taciti andiamo, ed in punta di piede.** 

XLI. 

A certain freak has go^into my head, 
Which I can*t conquer for tlie life of me, 

Of taking up some history little re^. 

Or kno?^, lUid writing it in poetry. 

My Muse is no Sun*s daughter, be it said 5 
She has no harp of gold and ebony: 

She is a little felowo, Ode of your singers 
Who it to the snappmg of their lingers. 
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^nd yej for all she has b^, to Jce^p 
Within the woods, drinks'^tcr, aiii eats nuts, 

She’s fiiin to sing of arms aSid soldiirship. 

And loves,, and lofty cuttings of one’s throats: 

So that, if any time she makes a slip, 

You must not give her very savage cuts j 
Because she never studied. Her degrees 
Have all been taken underneath the trees. 

XLIU. 

But she must sing of warriors and amours, 

Because of latb so many noble swains 
Have come down to this Arcady of •ours, 

Who’ve been through all the sciences and their reigns 
There are your poets, there your orators, 

Not to be fomid on any other plains I (20) 

Now she being used to hear them, the vain tiling, 

Has got it in her head, she too can sing. 

XLIV. 

But, as you’ll find, she will embro^ herself 
Often and often with geography, 

Just like an ant poking about a shelf 
Midst plaister, dust, and bits of cookery^ 

Or as the painter did, who in a gulf 
Of fine blue water put a cypress-tree. 

And made his craggy mountains produce tvhales: 
Such, very probably, will be her tales. 
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XLV. 

But you must not abuse 1^r ^ that. 

Nor keep on iinding faulj'^ tuid teeing her: 

The little simpleton was never pat 
At things that render histories fine and clear 5 
She nevfr read Greek books, never lookM at 
Latin ones, nay, knows dot oiie/s own, poor dear! 
She never knaw the fine things, new or old, 

Done by the mind divine and harp of gold. 

XLVl. 

** All that she sings is for her own pure pleasure. 
Including, it is true, the hearer’s too: 

She neither knows nor cares fi>r rules and measure 
Deaf to the blames or praises, false or true. 

Which make such holes in other people’s leisure. 
Making this bite his nails, and that look blue. 

And t’other claw his head and tear his hair, 

For rhymes that may look pretty here and there. 

XLVII. 

Yop*ll find hef also (^e is such a romp) 
Leaping, like frog, about her on all sides ; 

And yet you mustn’t set her down n&n comp,. 

For every Muse has jf^thers which she hides, 
Enabling her at will to fi*isk and jump; 

And in the twinkling of an eye she glides, 

Noy? here, now there; and so in occupation 
Hold^ a\l that witness heir divine fiirtatloti. 
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ThuS we shall see, amidst the I’^e ^ ar^s. 

Midst bH)od and slaughter ami Buge overthrow. 
That in a wink she'll turn^With al|her channs 
To love and joy, and then get up and go * 

To church, and talk of shrines and saints In swarms 
And then she’ll whisk me to the s^a-shore, lo t, 

And tell us of the tears and the sad shock 
That Ariadne met ^ith on the rock. 

XMX. 

But see,—her hand is placed upon her reed; 

She preludes soifo voce ,—she composes j— 

Don’t you look yet;—she’ll blush,-—she will indeed 
Her little cheeks will he all over ropes; 

’Tis but a touch of baslifulness, soon fled; 

Wlien once begun, there’s uotliing she refuses. 

Now she begins;—tliere,—now then let us go 
Near where she sits,—but softly,—ron tip-toe.” 


The reason why I turn this toy so long, . 

Is, that I took it up but t’other da^ 

It spins, as it proceeds, too,coarse a song;. 
But then refines, and makes, a pretty play 
Ofl-giddy colours. You may think it tvvong 
To say, Ke came to scoff, but stayed to pray; 
But the fact is, oiu: laugher at ^romance * 

Grew fond of his wlldp^rtneij! hr the dnuce. 
VoL.II. I * 
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) 

How cotild he help, it, seeing^that she bad 
Through all her laughing ways^lk> sweet an eye, 
Such stories for him, gi*a^e as well as glad. 

And unaffected tears, when grief went byj 
A face, as Chaucer says, sweet, glad, and sad 
I*m nonc^f those who take tO’ misery 
To rouse a cal|| 0 us palate 5 but the very 
Profoundcst want of mirth^s profoundly merry. 


LII. 

Our lively prelate, living in a sphere 
Of hypocrites, and courtiers, and gay nothings. 

And having got perhaps he scarce knew where, 

\^s much inclined to laugh at high ajid low things; 

' But being in his nature kind, sincere, 

And much a man^^for all his lordly clothings. 

He gfcw in love with bis romantic shelves. 

And only mock’d the hypocrites themselves. 

Lin. 

TjTannous ills, t^^at patriots would pull down, 

Slaveffes, and slaughter^ inequalities 
Extreme and insolent, and of use to none. 

Cause tears indeed, that from all human eyes 
Brave hands should sbek to wipe; but if but one 
Huge, glaring, broad-eyed mirth laugh’d in our skies, 
’iNtl^uld dry up all kind things, tears, smiles, and ftowers, 
And oiijr hearts as wither’d as our bowers. 

♦ iflL 
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LIV. 

Alas! I need not speak in the behalf ^ 
iDf teai^, the very best, I #iio have long 
ISeen what a cup the wtarld cons|^nts to quaff. 
Doing sweet smiles and sacred nature w*ong; 

’Tis Melancholy’s laugh, and Mockeiy’s laugh, 

I speak of; and ev’n they utter i| strong 

And shuddering voice against the Ills they clasp, 

E’en while they kiss the beldams, and ciy “ Grasp 


* hV. 

But I digress ; so here I stop ; for Finis 
CoTonat opus^ —a good end’s a crown 
A maxim, that in my mind so divine is. 

That heartily, and ^yJjth “ devociotm. 

As Chaucer says, I wish that every Highness 
And Majesty (but ours) may soon lie down. 

And treat their realms with the sole c;oronations 
That give a perfect finish to their stations. 
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(1) “ Tu'enty sweet svmmerl T will tie together” —Fletcher’s Wife 
for m Month ,—^What 4ivine plays would not Beaumont Fletcher 
have left us, if they had not been line gentlemen about tow'n” as 
well as poets, and ambitious to please a perishing generation. Their 
Muse is like an accomplished country beauty, of the most exquisite 
kind, seduced up to town, and made familiar vrith the most devilish 

^parts of it, yet retaining through all her debauchery a sweet regret, 
and an adoring fondness for nature. She has lilies about hei paint 
and patch-boxes, and loves them almost as much as when she was 
a child, , 

(2) * 4.nd soWf meanwhile, my cresses tn these tatters .—It is well 
known that this species of small salad will spring up in the’eotj^se 
of a few hours in a piece of flannel. 

(3) Of Death, and met htm there that very day .—A fine story, 

illustrative of the great Eastern dogma of fatality, has been told 
aowjewhere by Voltaire, He s^^^-s, that Solomon* was one dayValk- 
ingout of doors with somebody, when the^latter, with much conster¬ 
nation, said, “ Who is this terrible figure approaching? He fills me 
with horror. Send me, I pray thee, to the remotest mountain of In¬ 
dia.” Solomon, in his quality ot magicitin, sent him thither acewd- 
ingly. The figure hy this time had come up, and addressing die 
*®*^***^p^» “ Solomoti, how came that person to be walking hete? 

I w«Pto h^ve fetche*d him from the remotest mountain ofTndia.’* 
“ Mngel replied Solomon, « tbod wilt find him there.” 
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'• (4) With girluHn isles that stud the Grecian sea,' —.An allusion to 

a modern Greek dance, supposed to have been handedJillown from 
antiquity, and^^to rfepreseni the story of Theseus and Ariadne in the 
^Labyrinth*. 

(5) TFere / a godt nty worsJupp'd ^ife to Ml —With the exception 
of the Philoctetes, I have but lately had the happiness to become ac¬ 
quainted with the divine dramas of Sophocles. I do not quote dra¬ 
matic exoidiiiins, because they speak the feelings of^hc authoi’s 
characters, rather than hb own; and my business is with a sort of 
personal consciousness of commencement; but the allusion in<the 
text is to the beginning of the (Edtpus in Colon us, —which see. Let 
no one imagine however he will find the least resemblance of Sopho¬ 
cles in a tr.inslator like Franklin, who, albeit he was an University 
Professor, could not write common' English, much less translate some 
of the noblest poetry in the world. It is a pity that so many glori- , 
ous works aie lost to readers of taste, who do not happen to under¬ 
stand the ancient languages. Why does not Mr. Jones, the author 
of the Greek and English Grammar, oblige his countrymen with it's 
natural successor, a Gieek and English Dictionary? Many might 
be allured to the study of a single language, who are deterred by the 
alarming necessity of under?|fanding two, and by the compiaratirely 
frigid ftiedium of Latin; for the Romans do not picsent themselves 
to the minds of people in general in the same glowing and poetical 
light as the Greeks; and this deduction from their history is a just 
one. Latin compared with Greek is a statue compared with a spirit. 

^ ; .ft 

(6) Where the cold waters lull old Sleep to sleep. —See Chaucer*s 
Dream, beginning 

I have great wonder, by this light, 

' How! livei— * 

for there i« another under the same tide. The poem m question is 
full of deepest imagination and sentimenit. 'fha beginning con¬ 
veys some touching infeimetion respecting the poet, lymsilf; and 
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nothing can surpass the faculty of abstraction in account of the 

Valley of^leep, or the living- presence of his portrait of a woman 
afterwards^ perhaps the completeat ever painted. ^ 

* . . . * i. 

(7) Of lips to kiss, still redder than the wmc.—The Story of 
PriiNse Ahmed and the Fairy|PaTi ]Banou.” The reader knows it, 
of course; but I wri|gi the words /w the pleasure of repeating them. 

«■ 

(8) Of Philharmonic winds loakcd all at «»ce.—Autfe the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society; or if you cannot do that as soon as you wish, go 
to the Portuguese Ambassador’s chapel in South-street, Clrosvenor- 

* square, and hear the organ there waked up by the hand of a master. 
I, to wit, one of the “ Satanic School” (Oh Bob!) hat^e stood in that 
chapel, under the influence of that organ, and with a tenderness for 
which an ill state of health must excuse me to my Scottish friends 

^ (whose ancestors called an instrument of that description “ a grit 
box o’ whustles”) have felt the tears run down my cheeks at the crowd 
of thoughts that came upon me. “ Aye,” quoth the Laurcat, “ you 
weiU^soiTy that you had no longer a faith.” Excuse me; I have a 
faith, though not in your -damnatory one, or your verses: but I was 
struck to think of all the miseries and bloody wars that had accom¬ 
panied spread df the kindest of docj^ines; and wondered how it 
was possible for men to look upon the altar-piece before me, s&d hear 
the music that melted towards it, and not find out, that to injure 
and dainn one another to eternity, was unbecoming even the wrath 
of charity. 

(9) A shepherd; and they Jiltd his hand with hays- 

>r 

Movcrauv aei^etr, 

'AA ‘E?nKurotte^ova-it opot Ti ^a&$oyre, 

'hf' 

Kxf rt Wfp Kp^ivv •ewer' 'eewdiXoJcriy 

mi rp$a4tvios Kpenuiof* 

K«i Tt TtflMe 
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V 

AKfovuru *K7v<KAfF< j^apovf $nV«i«iO‘(XiiTo 
KaJ^ous, i/ut,spatvriZf‘ $mp^utrx9ro' wcaViv- 
Evdcv aKopwi^tvotif itsx»\vf*.it.nott m^pt VoKKtJp 

* " ‘ c 

' Evvv^ixt ttt^ov, •irtptxaM^.tai otrtrfitt ttfcrattf 
'TlMWfTXi T ai^iop^oF, X. Tt A* 

J 

With it’s own Muses be our stfem bestuo, 

AVho hold the top of haunted Helicot), * 

Who makt' a choral altar of the mountain 
To Jovct and dance about the dark-blue fountain. 

With delicate feet the'y dance, first having been 
If, “With their sweet limbs inside of Hippucrene, 

Or other sacred waters of the hill; 

And then they mount its starriest pinnacle. 

And weave the dance, the lovely, the desired, 

Waz-ming it rnoie and more, because their souls are fired. 

Thence, rapt away, and wrought up to delight. 

Veil'd by the daik, they follow thiougli the night, 

Ulteiing a chaiining \oice, and singing hymnn 
To Jove, who hangs a shadow on his limbs: 

&c. &c. 


m , 

There follows a list oi deities, with the translation of which I have 
not time to please myself; nor can ) add the Muse’s visit to Hesiod, 
which succeeds. It is hardly necessary to ob&erve, that the transla¬ 
tions attempted in this article are only intended to furnish the 'Englibh 
leader with some idea of the originals, in default of a better. Ricci- 
ardetto is a trifle; but exorditilns like those of Hesiod, are to bo ap¬ 
proached with reverence. 


(10) Too full of awe for shew:—Mdions the same.'-—! do not mean 
to say that |joth these exordiums are not very impressive, particularly 
Dante’s—1)ut see the beginning of Note 5. The following is the 
commencement of the great saturnine Italian, who, except in the 
bitterness of his intolerance, was more a northern geniiaa^thaa a 
southern. The str 0 fjt|; apjwehension of the Uteral imagery in unison 
with thf metaphorical, ^^npunces at once the hand bf a great poet. 
"Hie trunks of his trees are,tangible and gigantic: and CTery thing 
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admirably expraases tbs fierce and gloomy doubtt likely fall upon 
a s^ect to idoleiit passione, but capable .of redaction. 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva OBCora, 

Cho la diritta via era amarrita: 

£ (JUe^to a dir qnalVraf £ cova dora, 
(j^uesta selva sclvaggt9'vA aspra ffoitCj 
Ciie nel pensier nnnuova la paura. 
Tanto S amara, die pooo 6 ptu morlc. 


** In the midway ot this our njoria! life 
1 found me in a gloomy wood, astray, 
pone from the path direct: and I'cn to tell 
It were no ea‘.j task, how 8avBn,p wild 
That forest, how robust and rough it’s growth, 
Whidi to remember only, my dismay 
Aefiewa, in bitterness not far from death.” 

Cary* 


(11) Timc-beafers for dull heads ,—This passage of noble and va¬ 
rious music is as fi^llows:— • « 

iSim as the borowed beams of Moon and stars 
. lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 

Is Reason to the soul:—and as on high, 

Those rolling fires discover bet the sky. 

Not light us here ; so Reason’s glimmei mg ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

Rut guide us upwaid to a better day. 

And as those nightly topers d(«appear. 

When day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere, 

.So pale grows•Kfeasoo at Religion’s sight, 

So dies,—'and so dissoKes,—in supernatuml light. 

I never repeat this dignified stiain of verse, without biting a* once 
soothed and elevated. Nor are my feelings without an echo to the 
eendmeat) though by the* wojd Reason 1 take leave to understand 
<^oon;imon reasotjiing,’* and by Religion som^^th^g very dificrent from 
,what ie u.pos^le, perbapei, tVt the ear m|ght i^^ve 

bad,, a greitleir glut tpf eatlsfaction by a ebifting of one of the pauses, 
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and the iiuiprtion of another couplet between the kust two; but 1 do 
• not know; anc^lt might have hurt the earnestness of the i^houghtS) 
and so re-acted in an injurious manner upon itself. Drydcn, after 
all, was only writing an epistolary style; but he could not deny him- 
^f the pleasure of this noble exordium* ^ The first four lines are 
perfect; and how divinely, and like |:he image it presents to the 
mind, does the la&t couplet linger, and fade away! Speriser himself 
has not a more glorious Alexandrine. 

It was hardly my intention to bring examples of commencement 
fiom poems so short as this of Dryden^ but I could not resist the 
recollection of an old favouiite. Drydcn abounds in spirited exor¬ 
diums, worthy of his conscious power of versification. The opening 
of Absalom and Acbitophel is another instance, and that of the Hind 
and Panther a third. It is observable,' that in the last, where be 
bec^s with a description of his spbtleSs favourite the Hind, lie adopts 
a smooth and lady-like versification like that of Pope;—but see how 
with one vigorous touch,—one fervid and unhalting union of one of 
his couplets with anotificr,—;^he rescues his softness from monotony. 

A n)ilk-.vllliite hind, immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on the lanna, and in tlie forest rang'd; 

^ Witliout unspotted, innocent within, 

Stic feared uu danger, fcir she knew no sin 
Yet had she oft been cha-i’d with hoi ns and hounds 
And Scythian shafts, and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at hei hearts liad oft been forc'd to fly. 

And doom’d to death, though fated not to die. 

Dryden was the last English poet who $hidied versification, (f in 
another word, numbers, which are the soul of it. The word itself 
has now become obsolete; at least it is never mentioned in connexion 
with Ihodern poetry. Of Pope, I have no scruple to repeat, especially 
‘as the public are now used to the repetition from' others, that he had 
a poor ear for the mgsic of his art, as well as for all othei'' music. 
But it was good enodgh to discover, and to bd' satisfied with, the 
soflMt And obvious melodies in %e poetry of t>ry4eii and Wal- 
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ler; ikod, what called his system af vefsificatiofi, waamade up of 
jiathibg but their unvaried repetition. The ears of Jthe multitude of 
readers are no better, especially ih the North; and as they are not 
only satisiied with the versification when they read, but find it very 
easy to Imitate when they< write, their self-love has com*pleted tke 
delusion, and *they cry up tbit as the finest system of verse, which 
their own fiaciiity in. copying it, they must feel to be no system at aU. 
It may be asked,—why not be content with tliis sort of melody, or 
why not even think it the j^st, if it pleases the greatest number of 
people?' I answer, first, that the gieatest poets have not been satis¬ 
fied wth it themselves; secondly, that the object of the finest poetry 
is not to please the greatest multitude of readers, but the greatest 
number of readers who have wit and sensibility enough to be moved 
by it; and thirdly, that as this wit and sensibility may be extended, 
and rendered more common, by the very circumstance of the ^et’s 
not truckling to ^very thing wdiich he finds established, so the ^ne- 
ral ear, like a particular one, may undoubtedly be rendered better of 
w'orse, according to the music to which the rudgning poets accustom 
it.—Before any body however quotes the opiniqji here expressed of 
Pope, let him do me the justice to consult the two following Notes, 12 
and 13. 

Among other poets, who begin small compositions in a spirited and 
enjoying manner, I must not omit Theocritus and Chaucer.—There 
is Bcai’ely an idyl of the former, wliicli might not be adduced as ant 
example; and though the construction of most of his pieces is dra¬ 
matic, w'e have more right to identify a morftl dramatist with his 
jj^M^akers, than any other^ l»ecriuse his subject is generally of a more 
willing and ordinary nature, and turns upon pleasures common te 
every body’s apprebensipn. How delightfully Theocritus opens bis 
Tolume with that mention of the breathing pine-tree, tire water, and 
the goat-herd’s pipe I 


Tj to untrvs, rvf»* 

*A vxfS vxfdtffM nxt rv 
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(4«Bt«b«rdy the ptne»tree, over tivs eprtctgs 
> Hae^ delioious whisper in Jt’s bpiri 

And you too pUy us a liieUcious air. 

*% 

^We imagine that the goat-herd has beett playing something on hfe 
pipe,—^that a silence of admiration has '^taken place, in which the 
pine-tree was heard over those fresh ^ttle plashes of water,—>and 
that his friend the shepherd suddenly breaks out into that beautiful 
comparison. ^ But T must apologize for this sorry traiisintion. 'Theo¬ 
critus makes the comparison completer hy saying that the whisper, 
or •^(OvpiTiA.'ic, of the pine-tree (what a chamiing word!) “ sinffssome- 
thing delicioug/'—aSt; n I could willingly spend a wh^^le 

morning in trying to turn the passage bettor; but I did not intend to 
wi*itc notes of such a length as have grown upon me; and though 
the excuse is a very bad one in general, the periodical nature of this 
publication really does not allow me time to linger upon them more 
than 1 do. Turning to Creech, xvlio had a real gepius for transla¬ 
tion, if he could have been more patient with it, I find he has very 
properly letained the Word in question:-^ 

(Joal-hprd, that pine-tree’s boughs, by yonder spring, 

In pleaMiig murmiire mix, and sweetly Mtig; 

, And thou dost sneetly pipe. 

. ^ 

But thenw’o lose the ha'ppy indefinite air of the something sweet/' 
—“ murmurs*' does not express the whispering sound of tire oiiglnal 
wmrd J and spring” is by no means the same thing as springs, in 
the plural, which suggest a variety of little w^aters leaping out of the 
ground together. Add, by the w^ay, to this glimpse of Theocritus’ii 
scenery, the climate of Sicily, and perhapsH^tbe mountain in the dis- 
tanci^nd what a picture for Claude or Poussin 1 

I wHl take this opportunity of observing, that although the error 
with Creech was on the more promising side, he was as wrong in 
making Theocritus’s j^epherds talk so often like mere clowns, as more 
common-place translators have been in giving them the mere smoO||i- 
ness and conventional polish of Pope’s Pastorakf , The truth lies in 
a certain medium of strength and simplicity, leaning However to. ele- 
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gance; for ther^is iiQt such a difference Iwjtweea the^languages of 
the various classes of society in the S^tii as there is jin the North, and 
most likely neve|r,,was; the cause being of a nature as much physical 
as moral, namely, the mare general diffusion of an equal quantity of 
enthusiasm and sensibility* ^ll the senses of the South are critical. 
A Tuscan of the poorer orders trolls the pearls of his native language 
consciously over his tongue,—and addresses you on the most ordinary 
occasion with speeches that would be high-flown and affected in the 
mouth of an Englishman of the samC class. The Sicilian dialect, I 
believe, though much less renowned, piques itself to this day upon 
a similar refinement, aiwi is accounted a very^sweet and happy one. 
llkare read somewhere that there are modern pastorals in it of great 
beauty. 

I have gone a great way from Chaucer, but it is always easy to 
return to him. His exquisite series of portraits, at the beginning of 
the Canterbury Talcs, may be accounted a string of happy exordiums. 

A 

But see also the Dream referred to in Note 6, the Complaint of Mars 
and Venus, the Flower and the Leaf, &c. never forgetting the exor¬ 
dium of the Wife of Bath's T^le. in which he jokes the friars so 
happily upon their succoring to the ubiquitous privileges of the fai¬ 
ries. Readers’of taste, who have suffered themselves to be dismayed 
by the imaginary difficulties of Chaucer’s language, are astonished 
when they come to find how melodious, as well as easy to read^ is 
this “ rude old poet” as some have called him.—The syllables, it is 
to b© observed, that form the plural terminations, are to be pro¬ 
nounced,—molds, burglids, &c. as they are tb this day in many in¬ 
stances among the uneducated classes of the metropolis; and it is a 
pity we ever left off prctkiouncing them, our consonants being at all 
times too ready to crowd togbfHer and thrust out their softeMieigh- 
boura, like fellows in a^t at the theatre. The final e also in many 
words must be humoured, as it still is in French poetry, the common 
ancestor of our own. 

In oldd dayis of the king Artoflr, 

Of vtriich that Bretons speke giet hone&r, 

Ail lend fal filled of Eseriei 
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1 

The el^qnette with her yily cot(i]pkgnie ■ ^ 

Danced fat-eft in manji' a gren^ mede.- 
Thta w«e the ojjd o|>inton as 1 rede f 
I speke of tnanf hundred yeres agOj^^ 

But now can no man see nonelv^a me; 

For now the grel^ charitee and prayrres 
Oriimhotirca and other holy frtfes,—- 
That serchen every land and every streme, 

As thikke as motis in the gunni>beme» 

Blessing hallos, chambres, kilchends, and bouresi 
Citees and burgh£:s, castles high and toures» 
Throp^s anjl bernds. shepvn^s and dairies, 

Til is maketh that there ben no faeries; 

For ther as wont to walken was an elf, 

Th«r watketh now the limitour hmseff^ 

In undermcliis* and tn morwenin|8, 

And sayth his matiniis and bis holy thinges, 

As he goth in his limitatioiin : 

Women may now go safely up and down; 

In every biisli and under every tree, 

Tkert in non other inatbwi but he .' ^ 
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(12) The airiest wit that ever rais (Jtu johe^li ever the enamelled^' 
Tcrsification of Pope was proper for any poem throughout, it was for 
this lightest and most polished of satires, which in my opinion sur¬ 
passes all other mock-heroics beyond all comparison. It has been 
said that Bodeau has the advantage of Pope in propriety; that is to 
say, his characters always act in a manner suitable to real life, wliile 
Pope’s wage imaginary .battles in drawing-rooms, make addresses to 
the gods, &c. I am not sure.that the objection is not more than 
specious; but the play between truth and fiction is one of the merits 
of poemi^f this description; and as the^toharacters in Pope are taken 
from a more ,^iry and fanciful class of life tlfan those in Boilcau, 
perhaps we may iy)ply to th^m what a friend of mine once said to 
me about actors,-—a remark, which I have good reason to remember, 
because it overturned, ^two or three words, a certain reputation for^ 
criticism in stage matters, which I had been raising aver since I was 

' • After dinner. . I 
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a youUi. He observed/l^at it ls|^,.not the business off actors to be 
natural, and nothing more: they Should shew that th% are m'a&teri| 
of the literal truth, but add to it a certain spiritual colouring of their 
own, so as to unite ideal|>leasure to the representation of reality, ^nd 
make us admire their art without losing sight of nature. Now if ,we 
can suppose a certain dram|tic consciousness in the personages of 
the Rape of the Lock, the prayers to the gods, the altar of “ twelve 
vast French romances,'* <fec. become matters of propriety as well as 
grace, the nature of comedy being duly considered; i^d ui^ess we 
do suppose it, the battle in the last canto becomes a mere tragedy, 
and the metaphorical deaths by ladies* eyes, dec. real coroner s-in- 
quest catastrophes, which the author certainly never intended. Be 
tl&is as it may, the Rape the Lock can afford to he something 
short of perfection; and I will here observe, that the only real advan¬ 
tage which the Lutrin appears to me to have over it, is in possessing 
a livelier exordium. The first paragraph of the Rape of the Lock is 
the only common-place passage in the poem. The author redeems 
it, to be sure, instantly; hut still it is unworthy of what follows. 
The story of the Lutrin ^urns a dispute that happened between 
tlie Treasurer of a Chapter (whose station answers to our Dean) and 
the Chanter. An enormous Pulpit or Reading-desk stood in the way 
of the Chanter, and obscured his dignity. He had it removed. The 
Dean insisted tm its being restored. Boileau sets out in high spirit, 
and a true mock-heroic vein:— , 

Je chante les combats, et ce prelat terrible, 

Qui par aes lopga travaux, et sa force invjaeiblc, ^ 

Dana une illustre eglise exer^ant son grand coeiiri 
Fit placer, h, la un Lutrin dans le chceur. 

(Test en vain que le Chantre, abusant d’un faux titre, 

Deux fois Fen fit dter^par les maiim du Chapitre. 

Ce priSlat, sur le banc de son rival altier, 

fois la*rapportant,Ven eouvrit tout entier* 

' , 

;ilcrn» and the mighty-hearted dean I sing, 

ViHio in a church divinely triamphittg. 

By hia long toila and his reshdless ire, 
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Got plftced) at,Ia«t» a Pollpit in (h« choir. 

In vain the Chanter, faljte pretence, 

Twice got the Church to take the Pulpit thence; 

The Dean, upon his lofty rival’s place, 

, Twice took it back, and fixed, for ever, in his face. 

1 ' t 

I ought to have mentioned this exordium in the text; but an 
Englishman when thinking of poetry is so apt to forget French, 
that it never occurred to me. I allude of course to poetry in it’s more 
poetical sense. In it’s other sense, as a sayer of lively and pithy 
things in verse, the French have all the abundance that was to be 
expected of a nation of their good sense and good humour. But as 
Terence was called Half-Menander, so Boileau is Half-Pope. He 
wants Ariel: he wants his invisible worjj^: he wants that poetical 
part of poetry, which consists in bringing a remote and creative fancy 
to wait upon the more obvious wit and graces that He about us. For 
as to the machines in the Lutrin, besides being too grave and heavy, 
they are not his own, nor rendered so by sufficient novelty of hand¬ 
ling- 

t- 

(13) face as rich and sensitive as n favjns. —Tins comparison 
must not bo taken as a rhyme to fill up. It struck me forcibly when 
I was looting at a bust of Pope, that was exhibited in the British 
Institution. I think it is by Roubilliac. I never saw any thing that 
exhibited a nicer sensibility, a nxore delicate apprehensiveness. The 
nose seemed the very “tip of taste;” as if it were snuffing up the 
odour of his Banstead mutton, or the flowers he had gathered for 

t 

Miss Blount. And when 1 recollected the fine dark eye in his 
painted portrait, the simile was complete. I have anticipated most 
of wdiat 1 intended to say upon this stanza in the note preceding; 
but with respect to his stylo of ooraporition, a word or two remains 
^to be said, which has been suggested to rae*by a consideration of his 
person; especially as contrasted with that of Dryden. The physical 
conforInation^ of a writer becomes a just ground of cjrhscism and illus¬ 
tration, when there can be suspicion of ina%idty. The portraits 
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of Dryden are those of a robust, or least of a sufficiently able-bodied 
|»enon, with a panly and breathing countenance. Pope’s counte- 
naitbe is fine, and perhaps his has a niore internal look wijth it; 
but it is unnecessary to inform the reader, that he had a person 
equally small and« infirm, and that he could not even dress withopt' 
assistance. I cannot help thfnking that there is the same difference 
between Pope and Dryden in their verses, as in their persons. Pope 
goes to work cautiously, and with a certain minuteness of intention, 
like a miniature-painter prepaiiug his ivory, Dryden takes up his 
brush with case, and dashes at his oil-painting in a broader and more 
confident style. Pope, as if conscious of a coinplexional want of 
• strength, takes all possible pains to do nothing amiss or inconectly. 
Dryden trusts to the asjvcct of his strength for an effect, when he does 
not chusc to take the pains of proving it. As there is a vigour in his 
laxity, so there is a weakness in the very strength of the otbcrl Pope 
seems to fear every stepping-stone in his way, and to resolve to get 
aver the gutter handsomely, without detriment to his “ little suit of 
black:”—Dryden puts forth a “ manly leg,” and steps across at once, 
certain that he shall go well over, wdiether with caie or not. This 
kind of sympi^thy between mental and bodily conformation might 
afford some curious enquiries, and 1 think would be found to hold 
good throughout bio^aphy. Nothing how*ver, which has been here 
said, can apply .to the weak carelessness of many who might allege 
Dr}’den as an excuse, or,jto the smooth nothings of those who find 
their master in Pope. Both these great geniuses are always full of 
matter, and never write to fill up. Their poems are not plaster-walls, 
with an occasional look out.' The whole edifice is enchaAted work, 
instinct with life, and illuminated with fretting fires. 

* ^ ^ 

(14) When the drum erdh^thfinii km thnr wives again. 

Itic ego qiu quondam graciU modulatus avena 
Olrmnn, et egressus viema coegl 
Utquamvis avido parerent arva colono, 

Cratiftnopiis agricolis; at nunc horrentia Martis 
Aritiayirninqee &c. 
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l,i.who «r«while ivarbl^^i^ tylysA ahadear , 

And issued thea to light, and forc'd the meads 
To glnt the exacting swain, who loved my song { 

Yet how, a fierce note blowing, ft)t<^'a strong. 

Arms and the man I dng—i < 

I confess 1 have not only most of the commentators against me, 
Heyne included, but what is worse, Dry den himself, and that iq a 
very peremptory manner, I must owm also, that what he so finely 
observes respecting the ordinary commencement,—that “ the author 
seems to sound a charge, and begins like the clangor of a trumpet,” 
is very true; and that" as I have hinted in the text, such an exordium 
is more directly to the purpose. 

Arma vimmque cano, Trojie qui primus ab oris.” 

** Scarce a word," says Dryden, ** without an r, and the vowels, for 
the greater part, sonbrous,” But still 1 must venture to refer to what 
I have said respecting the poet's natural inclinations. Dryden him¬ 
self thinks the Georgies his most perfect work; and with regard to 
the verbal objections which he and the commentators make to the 
passage in question, they might perhaps have been quite as ingenious 
and peremptory in defending^the words, had the huniour been upon 
them, especially the word korrentmj of which (including cf course 
it’s root and derivatives) Virgil, I will bo bold to say, was even fond, 
and not the less so for it's being suggested by Certain rural images, 
such as the bristling oCcor&> of reeds, &c. The exordium has the 
same charm Vith it, to me, which is found in the allusions to them¬ 
selves made by other great poets. It even looks like the triumph of 
Virgil's nature over his art, qr tfiat famous judgmewt^^ for which he' 
is so cried up,—often, I cannot help thinking, both at the expense of 
his b^ter reputation and the matter of fact.^ However, if I find 
Dryden against me, which ought to make me diSdent, confidence 
is restored by having Spenser and Milton on my side: at least I have 
a right to consider them so, when they have both imitated this very 
exordium,—Milton in the commencement of his PAdldise Regained, 
and Spenser more particularly in that of his great poem,” the Faerie 
VoL. II. K 
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He ira»^aHed td d« so^ by bis haring svadtten pastorals 
hiihfielf. The stanza is a fine one^ though the enthusiasinjls subdued. 
I will delay no fayiber upon this subject, but finish with quoting it: 

■*. X, 

X<o! 1, the man, whose Muse whylome did matdce, 

As time her tau{>ht, in lowly shepheard's weed d^ ^^ 

Am now enforst (a farre unfiUer tasks) ^ 

For trumpets stern to chaunge mine oaten reedsy 
And sing of knights,.and ladies' gentle daadsj 
Whose praises having ^lept in silence long, 

Me, all too meane, the sacred Muse areeds 
To blazon broade amongst her learned throng : 

, Fierce warres and faitliful loves shall moralize my song, 

' *\ 

(1^) Doatjf on her face in that devouring way. —Spenser, as well 
as several other poets, has also givm an imitation of this magnificent 
exordium of Lucretius, one of the finest in the world, and worthy of 
his Greek inspiration: for Lucretius was evidently conversant wi^ 
the more poetical part of'Greek philosophy as well as Epicurus's, 
and, like all men of imagination, had a religion in spite of himself. 
Certainly, Venus would never have asked a nobler or more passion¬ 
ate address from the most orthodox of her worshippers. 

» iEneadum genetrix, horoinum DivAoique voluptas, 

Alma Vctlus, cceli Bubter labentia Bigna 

Quta mare navigemm, qnm terras frugiferentes 

Ccncelebrmi; per ie quoniam genus orone animantum 

Concipitur, visitqne exertum lumina sotis j 

, , Te, Dea, te fugitutt vend, te nubita coelt, 

Advenfcmque : tibi suaves deadala tellua 

Summittit Acres; tibi rident squora ponti, 

Flseatumque nttet di fitiso lumitte chelum. 

Nam simul ac ispcctes patefaeta esi vema diei, 

$!t reserata vigetgemtabilis aura Favont, 

AArim primdni volucres tc^piva, tuumque 

Significant initnm, percutste corda lufi vi. 

' * < 

|nde fercc pecudes persultant pabula testa, 

£t rspidbs'traniibQt amnes \ ita capta ft^pcre, 

ttahtia animantum 

Ta Bequhur cerpi#, qu6 quam^ufJndtnmiw ftav^ J , 
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^ ' Sbfiiqtte per marw, «c montei, fiavicNKiue rtpacesy, 

FroDdifera«c|uc doxitioa avium, campowjpe vireutes, 

^ QronibuB incutiens blandum per pectora amorem, 

Efficia, ul cupid^ generatim aeecia propagant.'* 

Pai^Dt of Rome, deliciona Queen of Love, 

Thdw^lybrman below and gods above $ 

Who rfl one round of ever-blest increase 
Roll’st the green regions and the dancing seas $ 

From whom all beiftgs catch the race they run, 

And leap to life, and visit the' dear son; 

Thee, Goddess, thee, the winds, the winters fly, 

Thee, and the coining of thy suavity 

For tlice the earth lays forth its flowers: for thee 

A lustre laughs along the golden sen, 

And lightsome heav'n looks round on all, for thou hast made it free. 
For soon as Spring, thrown open, re-appears, 

And forth, with kisses, come the genial airs. 

The birds, first smitten to their hearts, announce 
Thee, Goddess, and thy balmy benisons: 

The herds, made wild again, in pastures bound. 

And track the rivers till their mates be found ; 

And every living thing, drawn with delight. 

Follows with greedy will the charming of thy might, 

Through seas, o’er mountains, through the fields, the floods, 

And the green houses of the birds, the woods { 

All snatch into tlieeir hearts the generous wound, 

*niat still the ages may roll on, and nature’e place be found. 




I would fain translate further on, to come at the beautiful passage 
alluded to in the text; but the poet’^s fit of enthusiasm certainly 
makes a pause here. The long line, more thah an Alexandrine, 
into which I have run out|flt the conclusion, is a n^^pli|t^ion often 
practised by Dryden on passionate occasions, and t think amply 
deserves to be revived. It Idts the spirit have its full vent, and car* 
rils it ofF in triumph, like the long blast of a trumpet. For Spen¬ 
ser's imitation or paraphrase, see the Faerie Queene, book 4. canto 10. 
Ho lengthens the original into a strain of voluptuoflS languor, like 
the incense fuming up from the altars at which itii^ sting; for the 
scene is laid iit Vetitts''i‘4i0Daple« 
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Le donnCt ■* caimlier, ^Varmef yh amm.—TJie £r$1s^9pmm fif 
tWOrlando Fcirioso* Ariosto is said to have writte;n ihe two first 
verses over and qver again, and to have bestowed uj^n them an 
** incredible” attention. Thus it is that even the mo'st enjoy^,g^ 
spirits worh for immortality. 

(17) ff$s time in polishing another's freoswre.-*—Berni, who re-mo- 
delled the Orlando lunamorato of Boiaido. The stanza that follows 
is the ex.oi)diani of his Rifacimewto. Though I have been in two 
eminent cities of Italy, one of them famous for its literature, 1 have 
not yet been able to meet with Boiardo's work among the booksellers. 
I have great faith, however, in these old beginners; and much as I 
admire Berni, am inclined to suspect that the gallant old Lombard, 
(who is said to have come gallopping home one day in a fit of enthu¬ 
siasm, and have set all the bells a-*iinging in his jurisdiction, because 
he had found out a fine name for his hero) must have stuff in him 
well worthy of being read lor its ow]^ sake. Nor am I shaken in 
this opinion by the exordium of the original poem, quoted by Sis- 
mondi in his Litterature du Midi de VEurope, tom. 2, p. 58, though 
undoubtedly Bemi has given it an address and delicacy, which 
lojave him in full possession of the praise in the text. 

I will take this opportunity of observing, now thdf I am upon the 
ItatiaU poets, that the opening stanza of Tasso^s Jerusalem is not 
what his readers might have expected from that great writer, espe¬ 
cially as he had an ear finely tuned for the dignified and imposing. 
It Was Voltaite (confound him!) that madeihe discover there were 
too many 0*s in a fault, seemingly, frivolous enough to notice, 
still toss worthy of being committed* cliarge is undoubtedly 

^ 1 t t * Vi' 

tmb. 

Canto I’artni pietosa, e ’1 capltano, 

Che ’I gran lepolcro liberd di Cnsto. 

. Mcdm egh oprd col sennO « eon la naano ; 

Molto soffrl nel glorioso acquiato. 

B ifiyan rinfernoa lui foppoae; e in Vfino 
S*ar^ d' iUlna il popol niisto; 

Cbh il oiel favore, e sotto ai aanti ^ 

Segni ridade i saoi compagni erranti. 
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1 hare the pleasure of kmiwing that ^Voltake began his 
“epijp '* with a **'rfle antithesis,” about the ^jright of rict<M"y and’the 
rig ht of birth^ 

* Je chante le heroH, qui regna aur ta France, 

Et par droit do conqufito, et par droit de naistiance. 

A poem on the Droits of Admiralty might opeu as well. Voltaire 
■was a wag of wags, a writer of wonderful variety, a great ‘puller 
down of abuses, though ho did' not always know what to spare by 
the way,—in short, a great man, whom little ones would in vain un¬ 
dervalue, by detecting some failures in the universality of his infor¬ 
mation, which would be passed over in his inferiors: but for epics, 7 - 

Look at his face, and you'll forget them all. 


(18) But hn own airs were sung in every 6 otoer,—-1 learn this from 
an interesting article in the Quarterlv Review upon Madame de 
Genlis’ Petrarque et Laure. /There is another, still more-so, in the 
same publication, No. 42, entitled Narrative and Romantic Poems 
of the Italians; and these two, together with one upon Dante in the 
Edinburgh Review, contain the best and most comprehensive criti¬ 
cism on Italian Poetry, that we have m our language. The second 
article includes a notice of Mr. Stewart Rose’s happy abridgment of 
the Animali Parlanti, and also of that other piece of wit inspired by 
Italian romance, entitled a Prospectus of an intended National Poemy 
which only failed of popularity (if indeed it has failed) because it 
took up a remote subject, instead of one connected with existing man¬ 
ners, It is full of a manly and urbane pleasantry; and here indited 
committed another mistake; for it is in vain put%to the mou);|bs 
of those fraternal handicraft’s-men who are supposed to write it. 
Tim two saddlers have been used to better society than that of Bie 
village-squire, itiand are as genilamanly as Archbishop Turpin or the 
Cid Hamet Benengeli. ^ 

I must observe that these articles iu the Quar^l^ Review are in 
it, not of it. They air<^ even said to be ti;aaslated th# contribu¬ 
tions of a celebrated Italian now residentin Eo^and; but be this as 
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jt iuby, the nUiiBber above>meaiioned contains the usual a^safitid* 
meht of party paltering and hypocrisy, especially in one of lhosi|arti¬ 
cles on Mr. Shdley, the disgusting falsehoods and maligiu^of which 
J have exposed in another pificep 

(19) Mmmi venuta ceria fantasia .—^The exdtdl^ of Forteguerrrs 
tragi-comic romance, Ricclardctto. He was a dignitary of the 
church in Rome, full of wit and spirit, who hearing his friends one 
evening wondering at the toil and “trouble which it must have cost 
Ariosto and others to write such a heap of poetry, undertook to shew 
them it was no such difficult task, and produced the first canto of his 
romance by.the following evening. It is reported, that he wrote all 
the other cantos with the same expedition. Nor is it incredible, 
considering the abundance of rhymes in the Italian language, and the 
natural poetry into which it runs; but with Forteguerri’s leave, how¬ 
ever delightful he is, and howevbr he may equal Ariosto in parts, he 
never rises into his glorious^eauty ;-^unless indeed vhe latter half 
of his work is different from the first, for I am now but in the middle 
of it. If so, 1 must make^im the amende honorable. 

In the meanwhile, I will make the said amcjide to a couple of 
other accomplished writers, of whom I spoke too hastily some years 
ago in another piece of rhyming criticism. If any happens to 
have a little book in his possession containing ** The Feast of the 
Poets” (which certain critics are always alluding to and never men¬ 
tioning) he will oblige me by altering the two couplets in which toasts 
are proposed, to the following:— 

Then, «ays Bob, I’ve a toast,” and got up like a gander.* 

' Say* Phoebus “ Don't spoil it with prh|ing: its Landor.” 

And Walter look’d up too and begg’d to piopose— 

“ I’ll drink bun with pleasure,” said Phoebus,—it’s Rose.” 

What I said in the Feast of the Poets respecting tile talents of the 
grant Scottish Novelist, was before he had exhibited his genius in 
prose narrative, and 1 havin. unsaid it elsewhere. The corrections are 
very Akel^ of ^ importance after all; hut they are made out of a 
sense of the duty which 1 owe to truth. 
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to he ftmniAon my ether flains.^Xn allusion, and I 
snspfvst an ironical one, to the poetical society of Arcadians in Rome, 
of which Forteguerri was a member. The associates had pastoral 
'^mes given them by diploma^ and assembled in a spot set apart for 
them out of doors, where they “ made as if” they were in Arcadia, 
and recited sonnets about sheep and pipes. They numbered some 
other good poets among them, Guidi, Filicaia, &c.; but like all other 
societies, in which genius is to be patronisted by the great, degene¬ 
rated into a mere set of courtiers and tattling pretenders, worthy of 
the contempt with which Goldsmith treats them in his essay on the 
then State of Literature. I believe any body can be a member sow, 
who writes a sonnet and is orthodox. 
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If, as some moralists hold, human beings are, generally 
speaking, happy in proportion as they deserve to be so, the 
French are the most virtuous people in existence. Let those 
who dispute the proposition pay a visit to St. Cloud on a 
FtUe-day in summer. I can promise them they shall not 
repent of their journey, even though it should not solve a 
problem in morals. If happiness is not symptomatic of some¬ 
thing else, it is at least contagious in itself, to a certain 
degree; and he who can witness the scene in question, and 
not partake in its joy, must be a ^phiiosopher at least, if not 
something worse.—But if one would join in this scene to 
any good ellect, he must not be a mere spectator; for such 
a one caritiot enter into, and therefore cannot feel, this true 
spirit of it. And he must not be a critic of forms and rules, 
lest he should be shocked by finding them forgotten or 
violated at every turn. Least of all must he affect the gew- 
t&d; for the persons among whom he will find himself are 
all below the middle class, and moreover they do not under¬ 
stand even the word, to say nothing of the thing; it does 
not exist in their language—I mean in our sense of it. The 
Fimmh are the genteelest people in the world, without know¬ 
ing it. It is the only good quality they possess that they do 
dojiot over-rate themselves upon; and theij unconsciousness 
of this makes up for all their failings on the score of vanity 
and self-conceit.-r-.But to our F^te—‘one ^ance!*at &e reali- 
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ties of which is better than all the mere reflections that.cea 
be nfade to arise out of it. That we may lose no part of the 
scene, and its characteristic appurtenances, let us join the 
partakers in it early m the day, as they are setting out, in^ 
couples or compaineb, from that grand starting point in the 
race of Parisian pleasure, the Place de Louis Quinze. The 
splendid coup-d’oeil, formed by the unrivalled collection of 
inanimate objects that surround us, must not bc allowed to 
withdraw our attention from tlie living picture that we are 
about to form a part of. Yonder lies the road to St. Cloud, 
alwg the elevated bank of the river, and beside the great 
mass of treOs forming the Champs Elysees. From every 
other pdint of entrance to tliis igm^nificent square, Paris is 
pouring forth her gay streams of pleasure-lit faces and taim 
forms, till here, in the midst, they cross and mingle with 
each other, like bees m the neighbourhood of their hive on 
a sunshiny day. Here, however, at the head of this long 
string of cabriolets, the din is not so harmonious as that of 
the scene to which I have just likened the one before us. It 
is caused by the drivers disputing with each other for the 
possession of the fares that keep arriving every moment, and 
of the fares themselves disputing for the price they shall 
pay—for a Parisian bourgeois thinks a sous saved is worth 
a century of words, even when pleasure is the purchase; and 
a Parisian cabriolet driver is not the person to lose a sous, 
if talking will gain it. Many have agreed'Ibr their fare (of 
from twelve to twenty sous each, accoiding to the skill and 
patience of the bargain-maker) and are taking their seats, 
by, the aid of that aged*crone who presents her chair wi#f^an 
air of anxious politeness, and is content with a half-pendy 
frir «stsis,ting a w]^ole party. Meanwhile, here rattles aleng 
the ” chaise and one** of aieubstantial tradesman of the Rue 
contabnng hiaMself,hbi spouse (his^eabrioletis 
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theiQBiy place in which a Parisian tradesman may take pre« 
ce(^ence of ^ his spouse) his three petits, and his mmton. 

** Gare !”* issues at intervals from the noisy vehicle;—not 
\fco warn the pedestrians of theit danger, but to apprise them 
of the approach of their betters, which, in the bustle of the 
scene, they might otherwise overlook. There lumbers along 
slowly and heavily, a clean tilted cart; we cannot penetrate 
its mysterious covering; but from the eclats de nre that burst 
from within at every jolt of the pave, we may judge that it 
contains half a score of happy souhrettes; scarce more happy 

g 

now while laughing at their play, than yesterday when sing¬ 
ing at their work. If we could peep through that canvas 
curtain at the back, we niight chance to see some of the 
prettiest faces that ever wore a mob-cap; for the waiting- 
maids are incomparably the prettiest women in Paris. We 
miglit amuse ourselves on this spot for half the day, but that 
a scene still more attractive awaits us. In passing to it by 
the side of the Seine, let us not forget to notice the defective 
taste of the Parisians in respect to water excursions. Their 
pleasant river winds gracefully through its rich banks to the 
very gates of the park of St. Cloud—the scene of the Edte; 
and yet scarcely fifty of the thousands that we shall meet 
there will have come by water. The trutli is, the French 
are, by nature, the least courageous people in the world; and 
tl^y are actually of the water; at least it gives them 
m uneasy sensation of possible danger, which interferes with 
their pleasure, and alloys it. This being the case, they are 
wise to act as they do; but the fact, supposing it to be one, 
itt^ious. They are cowards advisedly, and on priiKd|>le* 
When under the immediate influence of excitation, they are 
capable of the most rash and fool-hardy exj^oits; and under 
gn^t circumstances they can ** skrew their courage to the 
stickm^place” till it impels them to the most htroi6 acts of 
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and sdf-^evotion. But left to th^mselve^/ 
<^e«fiommoii concletns of lifei they are cowards on si^e 
prfncijple as Falstaff was—^namely, one of pure good setise. 
They are too hippy in the pdfesession of their life, and toQ^^ 
fond of it, to tolerate the bare idea of risking it when they 
see no occasion. But when death comes, and th^ is no 
avoiding it, like Falstaff again they receive it graciously, 
and “ babble of green fields^'with their last breath. If their 
happy hearts do not prove them to be the most virtuous, they 
hnpe! them to be the wisest people in the world, and perhaps 
the terms are nearly convertible. One thing Fm sure they 
arc too wise as well as too happy to do—-namely, to babble 
bf wisdom and virtue in the midst of describing a Fdte-day 
at St. Cloud—as I am doing now. But Tm an Englishman 
still, though writing under a foreign sky; and may easily be 
fbrgiveh. Let me forget this, and at once transport myself 
ahd the reader to the bridge of St. Cloud. Here, after 
tVt^elve o^clock, no carriage is allowed to pass. This regula¬ 
tion is established to prevent the confusion and danger likely 
to arise fram the immense throng of vehicles, of diffei^ut 
kinds, that would otherwise be collected in the village. The 
FOte being as yet scarcely commenced, let us make our way 
Ibrougb these lines of booths on the outside of the park- 
gates, and leaving that to the left, take half an hour's stroll 
through the splendid gardens of the Ohamam*' Aft alwupt 
Besdeut, through an opening at one conteriOf the cbUH^yard, 
brings Us to a low levCl opposite the grand garden ISfont of 
‘ the Chateau, which is divided from thte grounds by a cirou- 
^ of water confined'in a wrought matfble bason, 

^ this level you look up a lo% ascent of platform above pM- 
%Fmrfeiow!ied 1^ a circular tower at the top, and clothed in 
Sffinbth green turf* Studded by clipped 'box4rees hi regular 
‘ Ad^ned on each side by 4 lofty artilkialwobd. '/The 
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whple of tliia view, on a sunshiny Sunday (and I think all 
tho Sundays ajre sunshiny in France) enlivened and <jma- 
m^nted ais it is by groups of gaily dressed people, seated in 
l^circles bn the slopes of turf, or wandering in couplp^ among 
the trees, exactly resembles one of Watteau’s pictures; and 
it cannot well resemble any thing more gsiy and characteris¬ 
tic in its way. Ascending these slopes to the terrace where 
the tower placed, and mounting, if we please, the tower 
itself, we may gaze upon one of the finest views in existence, 
,of an artificial kind. In front, immediately beneath the per* 
pendicular height of the terrace on which we stand, and slop-' 
ing from the very edge of it down to the borders of the river 
below, lay a mass of richly foliaged trees, over the flat tops 
of which we look to the plain beyond. In the midst of this 
plain, divided from the river by an interval of vineyards and 
corn->fields, lies Paris, its white walls stretching themselves 
into the distance on either side, and its innumerable spires, 
domes, and turrets, lifting themselves up as if to enjoy the 
air and the sunshine in which the whole seems basking. On 
one side, on the highest point of ground in riie city, tha grave 
Pantheon rises and overlooks its subject buildings, like.a 
king on a watch-tower; and on the other side, the gorgeous 
dome of the Invalids flaunts and glitters m its gilded robes, 
like a queen at ber coronation. To the left of the city the 
river stretches away windingly into the blue distance; and on 
the, ri^t, the noble hill on which the Chateau of St. Cloud 
standa, encloses the scene to a great extent, every where 
sloping its richly wooded sides into the plain below. Ho- 
tyng can be finer than the striking contrast , afforded ,1^ this 
richly varied scene m front, by turning for a moment to that 
which €omf)letes the<circle, behind. Wit^ the exception of 
the view .down the gardei^, to the palace froi^,^ it consists 
entirely- of an inteianinahle mass of iininense»foi^t trees,* 
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pretty wearing in towns, and cities, ai^d is not wit^ionl 
iinportant uses on many occasions ; but among and 
tfowers it is not the thing; and, in a scene like tkis^ it ia 0 
mere impertinence. So let us seat ourselves cosily at thij 
vacant table, between this group of pretty pa^sar^ atid 
their boris amis on one side, and these trim Parisian scn^* 
brettes and bonnes on the other, and forget that there ar^ 
such places as St. James’s.i^i^ the Ghaussee d’Antin in the 
worl^. Front this spot we pan see all tliat is going on in 
the Park below; and a gay and busy scene it is. Observe, 
in that little turfed vale between the trees yonder, that group 

'< r ' 

of “ children of a largem, growth,” preparing to mount the 
hanging chairs and fiying horses of that round-about, and 
engage in the gaipe nf Riding at the Ring, Father and 
mother, young inen and lasses, girls and boys, d(n^ and all, 
enter into ihe sport with equal ,spirit and eagerness; for 
w^y shnhld what pleases th^ ^ne fail to please the other ? 
aq[i|‘^why should we refuse, to seek pleasure where others can 
find^ it? So thinks the Parisian bout^ms, and sq he acts; 

.none but those whose, ^ v^isdom nrakfi them more 
hajipy than his folly (as they may if they please call it) 
makes him, presume to laugh at him. Anothm! group, of a 
siniilar kind, are ^king t^r turns to shdot.af a mark with a 
sifeol-boy's crqsf^bow. It urell becomes* nn doubt, to 
snaer at their harmless amusement; though ;Wn shall do, well 
n«^^ doubt that it is,,amusement to them; Rul what willdt 
beetle them to do in return, i^^hey s%uld: clmnce to meet 
iin .the fields to-moirow shooting at the j^ppy birds there ? 
yon band oir Savoyard musician^s.. ^you'll not ei^ly 
between this an^ ^ wore 

figure t^n ^i]|l* Her kerchiefed h^d, 

little insidini^-, , 0 ^]^ Wphig out on each side— 
of ilii ^houitd An by Its bMek silk 
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aptott Atrttpped over' thlg iiliotitder^^he confidently inode^^ 
air-H-the shrill sweetness of her ont-k>f-door voice--hnd ller 
m^e eilpj:'essioil of the wild Tyrolean air she is singing—are, 
aitogether, not to' he resisted. And see—she^s conihig 
to ns, with her little wooden waiter, to solicit payment fbir 
hter ^tig. We most not pay such prettiness with ugly 
per; bttt tiittst ensure another and a sniile and onits^y' 
to boot, by a little ten sous Somehow I never tbuch 

one of theSb'little pieces witl^tolji: feeling as if I wanted to 
give it ^Way. I think they wi§le made for the purpose— 
and for p¥etty Shvoyand singers in particular. But Kerens a 
character of a very different descriptiiS; in' some respects 
as distasteful and rejpulsive as the other was attractive. But 
as he represents a characteristic feature of a French 
and as nonh Over take place without him, musC" not let 

him pass by unnoticed. This ,^|s ^ celebrated gtijr^dir 
whom they call Is Mar juis, 4fcerve how he skijjs^bodti 


like a parching pea* He seems t5 have borrowed ICehtlMa’s 
power of ubiquity. He is here, there, and everywhere, at 
the same moment.This is one bf ^e most Strikh% 
and remarkable persons I evirsaw. In scenes of this kind 
he haunite you like a spectre. He ^pean before you, with- 
out your how he cujii tiste—sm^ and imllea H 

if to weldoihr hfirSeDf^jpicee his jig^p^s his tube oxi 
the violih-^ibisimbai^^his paphi^ of sdbgs into yohr hand^— 
and ie gone' ftgAftSk'^hAlbre you know Where you are. lie 
move# ldk>^t'hftrifHihe'|i» Ms feet. He is more 

likelhe Goblin Fdge gtbWn than any thing , else. 
yet' yod cannot^ tecy him to have ever been any yopapr 
than he is,<nr that he Wfif ever gr^ older. There m a' kind 
of rattlesnake ■ftisCindt4ou‘'M>’ou|^th*i*’mai^^ thni fe^uh- 
acdouhtablefof^ attr^^tidd 
and repulsion. I neVer see him; or lose sight of liSm, but I 
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c\;g[^'^mpted to pronbunce two lines in an old lote eong^— 

vhiy did he come ? Why did he go ?” And I^m oblige^ to 
1^e|>eai this twenty times in an hour; for he's like the Iridh^ 
*Wn*s passion—he no sooner comes than he goes—but the ^ 
he no sooner goes than he comes again, He's a perfect 
Jaok-a-lautem—a Will-o-the-wisp. What is very extraor¬ 
dinary, hiB face iH handsom^ii mid his person good, and yet 
the one gives you the idea of perfect ugliness, and the other 
of extrema deformity. This seems to arise from the tricks 
he is per|>etua]iy playing with them, and the distortions he 
throws them into. And yet they have that hard, cut, angu¬ 
lar appearance, ithat^ idiey seem as if they could never move 
out of their present position, whatever that may he. Uis 
dress has a no less non-descript air than his person, and yet 
that too is periectly regular and in costume; being au old 
worn-out court suit, raffled, painted, and embroidered— 
dirty white stockings—large paste buckles to bis shoes and 
knees—and a white daxen pig-tailed wig, which lies on the 
top of his head, and covers scarcely any of bis grey hairs. 
He never wears a hat. 

The Marquis seldom addresses any one personally^ and 
when he does, it is always in a fixed formula, directed to the 
kuHes of the party. However often he may come in contact 
with the same party, he invariably offers them a copy of bis 
songs. If it is received, be smirks, bows, skips away, and 
says nothing, If.it is refused, he lays it dm^n on your seat, 
or ttibie, making a profound obeisance, and saying, Jamais 
je ne niam|uc au respect qqe je dpis ^ la sexe." I never 
heard him uttpr any Words but thesq^ He^is never importu- 
forWney. If, when be preq«|^ bis little waiter, you 
pY$ him any ^ing, bn bows and $s gone in a moment; if 
ypu'ig^e bip3i,notbiil9» he bows equally low, apd is gone as 
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' Thia slhgiikk^ is to toe study-^ *nevei^ 

feiltfi^' source of reflection j and accordingly, I never meet 
hito in su scene like this without his marring, for a moinent,. 
th^ careless gaiety that would otherwise entirely possess me. 
There is sotocthing in his air, look, and planner, no less af¬ 
fecting than it is repulsive. His perpetual smiles s^em put 
on to‘hide the indications of a heart; and his ceai^ess 
change of place seems an unbohe6ious endeavour to escape 
frolth himself. This man would have made a fl^H in the 
world, if fortune would have let^ him. But' j^erhaps it was 
in kindness to himself as well as th^World that she pre¬ 
vented this; for there is that in his fa<^ "which says that he 
is fit for any thing-^for much that is good, but for more that 
is evil. The gbssipS of Paris Say that L^Mwrquh is a spy 
of the Go^iemment; and one would not nastily contradict 
such gdod aiithori^'f But^ if ^4s a politic# t(ml ^ 1 

should take him to be ihtendcd% a walking libel on the old 
regime, started by the Liberals! But let us hope that he will 
not turn out td be mther of these; for he’s quite low enough 
in the scale of humanity already, considering that he Was 
evidentiy intended to be biglilr. 

Having finished our sotoeWbat In^xi^ly repast, let Us again 
mingle with the crowd belhw, that We may have a better op¬ 
portunity of dbs'eMng fibe conS^tufion'of it $ for it is this 
that gives the chaiWdte^ to the scene. The pipt 

of It we need tsheTtttlc faMier notice off for shewmen aiil' 
their shews are pr#|fitoUe!i itffike all over the' w0rld. And. 
first let us admire thkt sweet knot of peasant ^Is. 
can bei a'|itetfier ^tithesis than those gaudy siUt 
blue, |l^n, pinh, and hllUc^nd thbse fiWow-white ^U^er- 
like dresses, aid plain'tolBh caps t they tooV like inhabi¬ 
tants'bfnrainboW,'neWl^#i^^ the ieiHht ^^h’HWhelr 
fresh unworldly faces> and spai^ing eyes, do not belie the 
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1^' {hraid t^eii^ tbi' cMnrd, 


iMl|t«a' ariA fii^'aira, as did bdl Mfoib^ 

4bw ihey jE^e lost among the tP^esI' finf Wb sfiiiiH mdet 
a^ili anon* llierfe are severialoJf these the Park; 

the costume is the prettiest I have Seen for many a day: 
a rich silk apron of soma bne^ gaudy colour, spread ovsr a 
perfectly plain sn'cw-white "lohe, without a Single ftounce, 
fiirbelOiir, (Sf frill, of any kind whatever; witfi a white mob 
cap, ecj^iy deyoid of ornament. There is ho hation in the 
lyorld in. whicn?||he lower classes of the fenialOs hhve any 
pretensiohs'lb vie foi^ moment with (he Frehcih, hs to taste 
in chess. Il^ey diSjfi|iy an infinite variety of costume, ac- 
cor^hg ^ theiir different station, age, province, district, Stc. 
but each is, genj^mlly speakihg, curiously finished and per¬ 
fect in its^f, aiid appropriate 15o its wearer, without being in 
the slightest fantas0^ a^cted^or re0herch4« The 
(»dy one | reihhmber, to wmimihese latter nualMes can be 
iihputii^ is the cauchoue, peculiar to a dertUin district in 
i!^ 9 rmandy. And this, if it is sothethhig too'^orgeous, glit¬ 
tering, and outrde (I speak df^e !s“ altogether so 

grand in itself, and so becoming tb the nhhk ^e of crea- 
toms wear it, that it must by no meaua be made an 
to the rule. ' What, "a^lh, cm bh i^re exqui- 
mtely neat, simple, snug, anil apprOpnUf% mm me dress of 
i^se fine We-loolbhg j(niddle-a|^^ danfes^ drives of the 
" mku ^ the nhybboltrhoOi^f^^^ snow^^wliite 

silk ap^h;' si]^3^ciima^^'^ folded over 
in i^^^^6l'cbmihi;down to a’point 4t^jd!i| waist bbhind; 
and &e clbse^eared fiy cap, trimmeil wilM^tihrse br foUr ifows' 


, of nm ValeiidiennesijihS'Jand thd whole sdfiened and quil- 
w mto ^e ihvariabW tormt year aftm* ye^r, ahd feom gene- 
g®herati<Miianother'‘hdmiiyble 'piece of 
mtfe’rih' medasses of which I ^ speaking."' they never ape 
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tfee ciA 8 i#.^boi;|^ date^;, e:i|fjept thp,T^ highest, 

d^;iti Em^and^ hnth^phxe 41 ]f |#^^eirown mode 
which has thus the double advantages of being exdt^iyeiy 
their mofti of preventing ** odious^ ^ C 9 nipsu'isoiis and idle 
emulation. ' ,, 

V ' ' ' '. ' i. ' 

By this time the dusk of t^| evening is beginning to, draw 
on, and the dancing has commenced. ,,this is another of 
the characteristics of these fStes; and it is perhaps the 
pleasantest of all, and the most peculiar to theni. 7 . A set of 
grooms and kitchen maids dancing qUadplles in the open , 
air, in a style of ease* grace, and self-possession tiiat would 
not disoredit a fashionable ball-room,Inay be sought in vain 


elsewhere than in France; but there it almost universally 
takes the place of the drinking, quarrelling, and debauchery 
that are.^e. natural and (als it would se^)' tho necessary 
finish ^ every featjal meeting#f ^e same ^ss of persons 
in Bpglaud and other-coui^^^ Under thejfofty ttees which 
line tbe gr^nd avenue of the Park, orchestras are . erected, 
filled with good musicians; lamps are suspended firom the 
branches above; an openiipipe is cleared on the swatd or 
tlie siuoodi 4 ^ soil bolow; a^d numerous parties, consist¬ 
ing of tlie lowest classes of mose who have been partaking 
in the f^te during the day, finish the evening by dancing for 


two or three l^urs in, the mapner.l have described. Those 
of the class abovoi who think their dignity would be com- 
.p];q|nised by joining in the dance ^th tfie meid canailh^ d/o 
not, J||qwev|eir^, re^se <^heir passion fi^ it in imagi- 

nat^n, by formii^'^y circles round the danceh, anj^^n- 

tii^ely lookin^ofli.;^ , , ^ 

ThH j^en,, is offe^ as a slight sketch of a fipw. of the 
charactepstie feati^s of a Sui^ayV F^teab^t. Cloud} and 
if itjhas^giy^.tli^,1^l|er of the pleasure the 
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of it expm&tkced the ^rat time be partook in the de** 
scene which it endeaTours to depict^ it will not have 
heen made in vain. But if it has failed to interest' him, the 

a 

reader is welcome to attribute riie deficiency (as he safely ^ 
may) to any thing rather than a want of attractiveness in Uie 
anbject matter itself. 



APULEIUS 


St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, one of the most illus¬ 
trious fathers of the Church, in his celebrah^d book ** of the 
Cilie of God,” which was “ Englished by S. H. in 1610,” has 
these words:— * 

When I was in Italy, I heard such a report there, bow 
certaine women of one place there, would but give one a 
little drug in cheese, and presently hee became an asse, and 
so they made him carry their necessaries whither they would, 
and having done, they reformdd 'his figure againe: yet had 
he his humane reason still, as Apuleius had in his asse«ship, 
as himselfe writeth in his booke of the Golden Asse, be it a 
lie or a truth that bee writeth.” 

** Kam et nos cum essemus in Italia, audiebamus talia 
de quadam regione illarum partium ubi stabularias mulieres 
imbutas his malis artibus, in caseo dare solere, dicebant, 
quibus vellent sen possent viatonbus, unde in jumenta illico 
verterentur, et- neoessana quceque portarent, postque per- 
functa opera iterum ad se redirent; ncc tameit in eis men- 
tem fieri bestialem, sed rationalem humanamgue servari, 
sicut Apuleius in libris quos Asini Aurei titulo inscripsit, 
sibi ipsi accidilse, ut accept© veneno, humano animo petma- 
nente^ asinus beret, aut indicavit aut finxit.” 

Upon which passage a learned Spaniard, named Ludovi- 
cus Vives, who, through the munificence of‘Cardinal Wol- 
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«ft5r»«'was^Piof<»8Sor of Rhotofio in the University of Oicford, 
hdftVritteit 8 comment in Latin, wMoh has been rei^ered by 
the same J, H. thus;— 

** Apuleius was 8 magician donbilesSe: but never turned’ 
into an asse^ Bi|t Lucian before him wrote how hee, being 
in Thessaly to ieame Sonne magike^ was turned into an asse 
instead of a bird: not that this was true: but that Lucian 
delighted neither in truths^ nor truths’ likelihoods. This 
worke 4id Apuleius make whole in Latine, adding diverse 
things to garnish it with more delight, to such as love Mile- 
man tales, and heere and there spnnekUng it with his anti¬ 
quaries’ phrases, and his new compositions, with great li- 
beity» yet somewhat suppressing the absurdity of the 
theame. But wee love now to read him, because he hath 
Asid some things there in that new dexterity, which others 
Aueking to imitate, have committed grosse errors: for 1 
#unhe that grace of his in that worke ie inimitable. But 
Apuleius was no asse, only he delights men's eares with such 
a Storys as man’s adeotion is wholly transported with a 
strange story.” 

Bach uncommon praises extorted from one» who, as the 
admiring commentator ou a Father of Church, cannot be 
supposed ^ have entertained very friendly feelings towards 
,|h8 writings of a Pagan Philosopher, aibrd a valuable testi¬ 
mony in favour of Apuleius, and are alone suSoient to 
awaken some curiosity ,to be acquainted with a work, which 
we mikst love to read^ and of which the grace M declared to 
be uiinlij(iftbie« 

w/ With iwwpect to the passage cited from St. Augustine, the 
igiscrcancy of that rawerend person ia most striking; for, 
whatever allowances wo may be disposed to make for the 
habitj/of creduldy, or of bad 4aith> in which he may have 





it is ^ex^traordiaai^ that th« Bish^^ dbotM hav^liad 
•the foil^ to believe, @r the audaeil^ to afiSect t<!ii hdieve>Uiai 
Apuleiui^iad really beett changed into an ass. 

. As to Ihe note,^ the appetite, with yhich it is written is 
remarkable: the world has lost it’s af^wte, and it is widi 
difficulty that we can now be ati^uiate^eVea to pick a bit 
of any wholesome work. 

The masses of volumes that we are daily devouring are 
t unhappily no proofs of a healthy desire for food^ ,We can¬ 
not conscientiously call that man a glutton, who, a' stranger 
to the bsd&er and Ihewailkman^ and having long abjured 
animad ffiod, has renounced also the bloodless diet that 
depends upon l^it, vegetables, and puddings, because he 
joan shew on his inhospitable table pika of pillboxes,* heaps 
of gally-pots,. and stacks of empty phiak^ . ''55^0. can never 
allow a reputation for voracity! to be authenticated by such 
documents ^as these*' Le^'an^vlionest-man, who has ever 
mad half page of u good book, or eaten half a plate of 
gpod roast beef, decide, whether the literature, i^th which 
wears now drugged, most resembles nauseoiwGnienicakx or 
savoury batchen physic. 

We may perhaps be permitted, in the^ short vacation be¬ 
tween the last exorbitant attack upon our pati€mce and our 
pock ^5 and thenext accruing inipositi(m> to enqidre a tilde 
into dm bistmy iof Apuleius^ aud the nature of the Melam- 
'•orphosis. ‘ ’-'i' ’-H'-* 

I^ucius Apukius fired in dm second centuiwpf the Ch^s* 
dan iBsia* uuder the Antomnes: he was bons o^'good.ffi^y 
at Madaura, a l^man colony in Africa; his fathe|^.Mh|fhliie 
r, of the 'principal Magistrates of dmt city, and bhi 'Uieilimr, 
Salvkf a descmtdanitcf Plutarch of'Chaercm^ 

Having, been educated 'Wn his earliest' ai^Athe*>Sj 
the Greek Wimbis native language; and comkgfetowards to 





ItMl 

4SmW 

nM iliM lie^tlicim leami^tile Latia Wa» 4itll« 

IfittQPliiii «i#$adaura) with poinfiiA kbosr^ aad without the 
mistaace of a master j tBtw>ma6$& J&dore^ tmli> mugistro 
prtB mmte:** ihelklil^orpImBOstherefol^/c^ii!^^ with aa 
apology* ia^ case rlide use of any^ exotio or forensie 

in^essioU'should give o^iioe:t 

He fcdlowed for some time at Rome the profession ' of Sn 

► 

advocate; ai|d for a person* who, amongst bis numerous 
tainments* appears to have been a considerable Dandy* was* 
^ remurkably successftdv 

An.uuusual advaucemen^n the siimce of jurisprudence* 
and such a thorough knowledge Of the nature of anqple re¬ 
dress* and of substantial justice, even when backed < by' 
pOu^rfubprivate iuterest* and<of the.i^iritof the law in ge^ 
nm^l* as'Oould.only have be^m acquired by deep'study and 
rpspeetabie' practice* are clearly evinced iti ^e narrative of 
advenhjtre* which tsuminates the ferst^ook of the 
Bihlainorphoses. ' 

, shall ibe 4 pleased with it as a specimoo Of style of 

a Dandy AdvoOate^ ; We shall value it also as'being a com¬ 
plete refetation of the absurd o|nnion* that It'is impossible 
for.nt^sound lawyer to find time for any more elegant or 
libm^f^etudles: and those who are condemned to' devote the 
pl^ipa! part of dibir days to legal piueuits; will have no 

smalbconsolation in refiaeting* diatoneywho^wot all‘^CGom- 

\ 

pUshed* had^ as clear ai^lnsi^t into the ^odafeental prin- 
cip|ies.c^<l^t*< ns anyduriscoirsiilt ever a^Ndned-fe'* who had 
bestowhd^bn< tebjects an endhstve dnd midivided 

'• i' 

' '''H^e'adr^ntnre’is as fellows :-*■ 
xlf Having settled thdsb matters und pOt^Uwsy'my things in 
ai|r bni|irdom^^i^ ont^fe thafi l might first 

l ibdnd Out tlm fiih4mfiket* 







fMiw a &iepieoe^f 

price, aad betiig tfdd tlm^dye^^add^tiirei^y piedUft li^d 'B^ii 
refused, rl^aght it up for ti^renty. As I' was going -genidy 
from the market, Pydieas joined^me, MjpAillow-KJoUe^aJi at 
Athens; after a short time he reoogmzJi|lne, and came to 
me; having embraced and saluted^me kindly, he said> 
ism hmg>tiiiia^> my Lucius, since I have seen you; not suiely 
ctnce we left our master. But' what is the occasion of this 
journey?” You shall know to-morrow,” I said, " But what 
is this ? 1 wish you joy ; for I see attendants with wands, 
and your dress is altogether that qf a person in office” 

** I preside over the market,” he said, ** iind hll the office 
of iBdile; if you wish to buy any thing, 1 will assist yoU' as 
far as 1 can/^' This I^lisclined, as 1 had already provided, 
a {dece of fish quite sufficient for supper. But notwithstaltd^ 
ing, Pytheas caught sight of tlm ^basket, and shaking Up the' 
fish, that he might see better, said, ** What did you give ffir 
this trash ?” ” With some difficulty I got the fishmonger 
to take twenty pieces.” Upon hearing which, he instantly 
seized my hand,' and hurrying me-back into the' fish-market, 
cried, ** And from whom did you purchase this trumpery 
here ?” 1 pointed out a little old man sitting in a comer, 
when Pytheas immediately chiding him dn a diky severe 
voice, and with all 4he dignityrof ion ^dile, said, ** Bo 
you have nom^c^at all even up^ my fiiends, or upon 
foreigners? What?do you msean sellings So> dear siach 

wretched Utele fishes, and thus makii^ the Jibwer of the ^ 
land r^ 'Xheasaly seemUke a solitary reck in^^resp^t Uf 
ness of provisions? But you shall not'escape; 1 
know how, under my magistracy, ^t^gues ought td bo^^- 
nishedk?'« ffhsn^rov^steming the basket in^fhe pciidsf^ he 
ordsted tc^get«up0n the fish, and M teead ^eBi te 

pieces'W|thtVhiS *fhs|ri .My^fi^nd Pythuas -bek^^sarisfied^ 



lliai 1 was 

il "iIt i$mp^gh s^ Ludim, 

4o hai^e 4lsgr&ead ^biU; old .fallow/’ Astc^hed and 
alr^ dumb M «3(^loits, ][ J>etoo]^ mysolf ^q the batb, 
depdred both of my money and. of my si^er 
the resolute wisdom ofmy sensible fe^w-ooUegiim/’ 

** His actis et rebus meis mlUo oubieiilo ecmditisi pi^gens 
ipse ad bsl^s* ut pdus ahquid nobis, oibatni pros{neiaeim> 
forum oupemnis peto: inque eo pisoatmnopipsrem exposi^im 
Ht percontslo pretio» quod centum ^umis indicaret 
HspemsitnS) idginti denariis pimstinniri).^ Inc^ me commo- 
dtmt egiedientem oontinuatur Fytbeas^ condiscipubis apud 
Athenas Attioas mens, qui me.post aUqusm multsm tempo- 
m awMitet agnitum InvadiJ;, ampU^qua ac comiter deos- 
cnintus c ** Mi huci/’ jait, ssd Fol din ssti quod ijntcsmsimps* 
Hexcuksi eadnde cum a magistro digmssi sumus. Quae 
putem dbi causa peregrinathmis bujus V* ^'.Chastm^die sciss/’ 
mqxisim *'$ed quid istud ? gandeo*, Nam et iamiM 
frifgasi M habitum prorsus te 

ridaoaf *f Amomm cununns,” ait," et JJdjlstum geremus; 
et» ;m quidmbsojtiarecupis, utique commodabhnus/’., Ab- ’ 
quippe qui jam ccenm afiatim piscatus pXoiqierera- 
mns> 4 Hsid< enim Pytheas, visa sportulst succussisque in 
{iiiifiectimi planimem piscibus, At h^. quIsquiliaS) quanti 
^ " Vix" inquam, " piscatori accipere 

dcitHlos/^ Qu4#udito, statimf^MdeF^ de^brl. post- 
s Uminiome m cupedinis fsducens, ^^iHl4^f|tqno,^iiiquit, 
'^^istoim^3s4pmeniu omnparastir .^B^oimWsenhm* 


i»lmn .%#%ulc^iisedentem^. Quem ^m^atfestim prp v^dUitatis 
i||^io,*soeeuespe9^^ ims%psxis«4ui|U '^.Tam jam nec 

omuipi uUiiiihoi#fcd»us paicitis? 
'piscea ^dwfdir.yi»di^^ et, flqmm 





tate dtidtis^ S^d fioti iin^^l^; Jfa!n!edm jlm<^ 
adihodum sub nd'stt’6 Mlgi'i^ifcfehViifiiali 
profusa ift ittedtum s|)cwrt:dl8t; jid)6t bffidaiki^ «tomi i&»aper 
places insceiid^e^ ae pediWs siii». totos'^l^erere. Qvak isQUi- 
tentua moram sercrritudine mens Pytheal, ac abi* 

rem, adadens, ‘‘Sufficit taihi, O Luci/* nM|iiiti '^setiiculi 
bulta bsat cdutimieUa.’’ His actis constematus, ac ^pforsus 
obs^pidas, ad balneas me refero, pTudentis^cadkcipidi 
valid© consilio et numis stmul privatus et ccena.'” ^ ‘ 

Apuleias enjoyed during his life a veny high reputation for 
deep and TUrioua leatfiang, which has been transndtM to 
the present time by the testimony of numerous and respect¬ 
able writers in all ages. A slight acquaintance with his 
works will convince u^' that*tins was obtained in the s obab^ 
lete metiiod Of Close application^ by extraordinary dilighnee, 
patient aeontaie investigation, and a strict intimacy wt^ 
leaded inen iind llheir works $ 'hOI in the more easy and more 
fashionable course of 'gaining a title to renown mm*ely by 
occdpaney* title’is'thus described by tbelaWyers^ and 
in y|>Osidhgl:lf^ai advocate, legal tenns the^iost proper: 
^ ’ OccupancyIs the taking possession of those things. Which 
before belonged td nobody.—^When itwas once agreed that 
every thing "capable of ownership should have a^lcwner, nar 
tmal nhson sUggmited, that he who could fifst dechure,liu 
intention of l^pTc^iating any thing' to his ourn use^ and m 
cons^uedCe offU^h intention, actually took^l^tito posses^ 
sioii,^ gain the ab^lute property.^ 

oecupismH " v J' iuJ 

%bn^thelfe w^^ landpdltld«s|kdisi' 

ally at ^ two 'llldveraitiei,‘^%herntnatiftid 
with tmc€i(M!t^|ted«and absol^ donlintolli^iirmyf!er8oa*ie• 
dare his idten^on of aiipiFOpnati the sddli^dirlct^nidii^ 

subject whatever^ dnlesa^it interfere with ^ pfiof^ctahn'idl 



! 91 rat«l}r t%& case; ilk^ claim 
ixnd&r a tacit igreement^ wMch^ might he 
thes eipressedt^CLAiJa'ANT. ** I-^ttdersland thiaC subject 
better than any other man/^'' llNivEasiTy. '* Take your re* 
putatio^, ft«d welcome, only do not talk to tis about it: fbr 
Cod’s sake! hot cbmpd any of us to know any'€dng.*’ 

If soipae confirmed sceptic ventures to doubt the reality of 
suOh pJhctices* he may satisfy himself an easy esfperiment, 
antd readily bring the question to a fair trial: let him only 
aritugate td himself the exclusive of superior knowledge' of 
any si^etace, languj^, or author whatever, and, if the world 
refiotsea to concede it, his doubt is well founded. 

It may be truly said that Apuleius was an aniftersdi genius: 
thm^ are but few subjects Which he has not handled. 'He 
translated the Phsedo of Plato, and the Arithmetic of Jfico- 
machua: be Wrote a treatise de Jtepttfeffcu;'another de Mi- 
fiMs and one Musica. His Comivales QaasiS0iie^t hi'9 pro* 
ve^bsi his Hermagoras and his Ludkiheti am qublOd. We 
hjkve still his Metamorphoses, or the Golden AAlf'hia A|)o- 
some #eatiie» of Ifatural Philosi^hy^V of Mbihl Phi* 
lotophy i fife Iwtti^pMaiwne*, de Deo dh Mundo; 

and.' hiW'JP/oridflr^ ^ ^ ^ 

He waUiUot more distinguished by his leamihg, than by 
a<it«»sfiidkble curiosity to know every thing, Whidh induced 
hhn%) enter himself in se^ral religiouafiratomitiia, and to 
spepdhis fortune tu travelling; inCbflinih, that having 

a deiim to d^icate hirnmif to the service of he was 

in want Of ntehey tb ddfitby the expense of iihe Ceremohies 
mnident 4bdi!s ^mceptibn; and was cM|ke!led to pawn even ' 
hlW|^hes>to ^alm up^^e n^essary sM ’ 

' adiadess tidi#ir^oe is thO kVarialbl# <^jWacteristic of 

of baiba* 





the coDstant illdtc|ydo^ pf genius iu^e individui^ end ke; 
most conspicuous ,queli<fcy in periods of lifeeralit^^lfed'^^efiAo* 
ment. Thi^ curio.us disposition was doubtless ^one of the 
pripcipal causes of his prodigious ic^uireu^ts; but in order 
duly to appreciate his motives for desiring to be initidted.in 
the religious mysteries^ it is necessary briedy tovconsider the 
nature of those institutions. w 

To countenance any ^ecies of superstition is, it must be 
admitted, beneath the dignity of a philosopher 4 yet we must 
remember, that the mysteries were not only of great anti¬ 
quity, and bad been etiectually shrouded in impenetrable 
secrecy (so effectually indeed* that we are now perfectly 
ignorant of. their purport) but, that they were not like the 
greater part of prevailing superstitions, ,a farrago of absurd 
and contradictory dpgmas; which inculcate such doctrines as 
tend to enslave and degrade the soul, which are celebrated 
by sordid and puerile rites; s^hich can captivate the minds 
of the lowest, vulgar oniy, and mislead none but the grossest 
of the ignorantf : 

The ^cient cultivation of the,Divine. Being was enriched’ 
with all that is dazzling in the higher departments of phi¬ 
losophy, and comprehended many unpublished stores’ of 
traditionary lore; it was taught in a language unparalleled, 
and had every decoration of music, perhaps superior to any 
thing that we can> conceive, of painting, most probably, ><ar' 
surpassing the masterpieces of modem artistsM^dhd of sculp'h 
ture and architecture manifesjtiy transcendantand Inimitable* 
The who|p.^as;exalted by,a chast^aing ta 8 %.rthe value of 
which,we,a^Pp no^ iOCStpuforiienately Uttla cs^able ofl.eati*. 
mating; and secure^lg ^ liberty of thought aud ipeeeh,. of^ 
which, co,uld„wf*o?^, |?»em thoroughly iihe # 0 rth, wa 
should have ^ Outipo^ the key ti3| stdiofe 

sury of all good ^Mi^ f 



ill Ilieii that there was enough in the mysteries 

to jitttract thh aitenihsn of an Went mind; the very secrecy 
alone mast have inflamed even ordinary curiosity.' ^ 

* The Golden Asse has bwn supposed by credulous alcbe* 
nusts to contain the secret of the philosopher’s stone; and 
to its authoVy as well as to all other persons, Who have had 
the smallest pretensions to distinction, the power of working 
miraoles was attributed by the multitodc. 

Apuleius was admired for the (|uauties of his body as well 
as for those of his mind; his person was well proportioned; 
he was active and graceful. Ilis face, which has been pre¬ 
served to Us on gems, is exquisitely beautiful: the hair and 
beard, as in the portraits of Pylhagoins arid Niuna, are 
smooth and flowing; the attire of the head the same, a plain 
fillet tied behind, the ends hanging down. The whole coun¬ 
tenance overflows with the fine old Platonic hilarity, which 
we view With astonishment, when ibund petriflied in an onyx 
or a jasper; the organic remains of some earlier period, 
when the intellect and morals grew with antediluvian vigour 
to a gigantic stature. 

A certain little modest widow, not unaptly named Pu- 
dentiiia, had lived thirteen years in a solitary state, sorely 
against hev^will and to the great injury of her health, when 
the advocate came to lodge in her house; her disorder, which 
dutihg that long-protracted lent had been continually in¬ 
creasing, accidentally attained its crisis^aokne little time after 
this arrival; she then found that she must either die or 
jiaivy somebody, and idie had nb insup^ble objections to 
her guests ^ ' 

wtmt Pontianus^ to Whom she had imparted without 
jlMpie hhr delicate situation, and whose filial piety could 
t6<witnete\the angniehjof a mother, then above 
fhr^ yteorf of age, frinteg fer Want af thoeri little conjugal 
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endearments, wliich were tlie more pl^cious, as tjiey were 
not likely to be lasting, besought, his particular friend 
fellow collegiaii, by all that is holy in friendship ai^ sacred 
amongst'men, to soothe his afflicted parent; the l|Kly was 

i 

neither young, nor beautiful, nor rich, but, for a more, dis- 
interested motive, Apulcius generously consented tq marry 
her. 

We are told that Pudentilla was a literary diaractej*, and 
was qualified to assist l^ier hu^band, wliich some maintain to be 
a probable reason for his marrying her, as it is said that she 
used to hold lights to him while engaged in his studies; 
which expression a dull critic takes literally, and wonders 
how she could stand by him all night with a candlestick in 
each hand. Be this as it may, they were united; and consi¬ 
dering that children are good things, and that it is good to 
liave children, and being free from all prior and less philo- 
."ophical intentions, to effect this quiet purpose more quietly, 
they retired together into the country. 

The intercourse of refined minds and of congenial tastes, 
whether ill town or country, is truly delightful. Miss Anna 
Seward and Dr, Darwin amused themselves in the Doctor's 
study, as scandal says, but perhaps falsely, by a course of 
experiments on equivocal generation; by their joint efforts 
they nearly made a baby. 

They had mingled ireal broth and mashed potatoes in 9 
glass vessel according to art, and in due time lady had 
her reasons for Expecting shortly to taste the delicious 
trmisports of a mother; l^u't in hei* eager haste she shook 
the gravid bottle, and the germ was dissolved into 
parent broth. They repeated tlic process again i^nd 
again, with every vm^tion that the fertile Invention of a 
poetess could .devise, hwt without success; ,aod, sad to say, 
the baby-linen still l|es by in lavender without a clhimant. 

Vou 11. 
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However the rural occupations of Fudetittlla 

tiave heeii» her bappin^s was soon hrohen in upon - hy 
a &ost extraordinary accusation, which roused the amiable 
pair from the warm bride's favouiite covert, the long gi-ass 
under some shady elm. 

The accusation seems to have been almost as bad as a 

t V 

CJianocry suit, in demanding the same cruel exposure of 
family secrets, and the same unfeeling violation of domestic 
privacy, in drawing matters into court, which are not fit 
subjects for the jurisdiction of any tribunal j it w’as less dila¬ 
tory, but nearly as ruinous and expensive, i 

Sicinius u^miliauiis, the brother of Pudentiila’s first hus¬ 
band, accused Apuleius of Magic, and of having gained the 
affections of his wile by charms and enchantments. On 
which occasion he pronounced before Claudius Maximus, 
Proconsul of Africa, his celebrated Apology; .p most elo- 
quent oration, whhdi is still extant, and is only less engaging 
than the Golden Ass. The orator gives many anjusing par¬ 
ticulars of his owm lifej exposes admirably, and at great 
length, the absurdity of the accusation and tli© malice of Ins 
accusers. He must be allowed to have many of the faults, 
aod much of the fal^e eloquence of the age; but it is certain 
that the Speaker posseg^d in a remarkable degree the crite¬ 
rion of true eloquence, in carrying along with him the feel- 
pp Ptid passions of his heat-el’s, and in exciting an intense 
interest in bis favour. He w^as in consequence triumphantly 
anquifr^]. Some wTlfers pretend, that Ise was tried before 
Cijtrlsthm judges; but in fact, ai; the event of the trial alone 
would lead ns ,to believe, the Prpconsul was by religion a 

Ki iip difficult to imagine witat eonld litave occasioned this 
it hjn timt he was accused, amonpt other 
of cleaning teeth. I saw aome time since,” 
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says tbe Apofogy, “ tliiit 'many could* scarcely refrain from 
laughter, when that orator charged me so vchOJineiitly ^ith 
washing my mouth, and spoke of tooth-powder with more 
fndigriafion than any other man ever spoke of poison,” 

‘‘ Vidi ego dudiim vix risum quosdamt tenentes, cum mim- 


dicias oris videlicet orator ille asper^ accusaret, et dentifri- 
cium tanta indignatione pronuuclaict, cjuantancmoquisquam 


venenum.” 


There appear likewise to have been counts in the infor¬ 
mation for combing his hair. This was not tbe first time 
that neatness gave offence, for even Socrates, as iElian re¬ 
lates, was charged with being curious and nice about his 
house, and his couch, and his fine slijipers. 

We cannot help feeling a wish, on reading the defence, 
that the prosccutor^s speech had been preserved; for it 
seems hardly possible to believe that the principal circum¬ 
stances from which he sought to infer the undue influence 
of magic, were, that Piidciitilla had consented to marry after 
tliirtecn yeiira of widowhood, and that an old woman had not 
refused a young man j to wliich it is answered, that the real 
wonder is that she remained a widow’ so long; and that 
there was no need of magic to induce a female to marry a 
man, a widow a bachelor, an old ^voman a young man, 
Igitur hoc ipsum arguiiientum est, nihil opus magise 
fuisse, ut nubere vellet mulier viro, vidua coelibi, mi^or 
juniori.*' 

het the reflection that, even in these days, we have accu¬ 
sations quite as monstrous, supported by no better evidence, 
but with results much less satis&ctory^ serve to mitigate oUr 
curiosity. 

One of the proofll, if genei^ly admitted, would eonviet all 
the world of ma^j ilia this: Apuleius liCa something at 
home, which be worships in secret^* “ Habef quiddam 
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Apu^eiu^ dpml;, quod* ^ecreto Who then would be 

Sjufe^ who does not stand confessed a wizard ? who has not 
something at home which he worships iq seci’ct? • 
Amoiigstr the ethical writings of Plutarch, in thc'Nuptial 
Precepts scut with his good wishes to PolUanus and Eiirydice, 
we read, that the natural Magic of Love had been before 

t 

confounded with the Black Art] but that the good sense of 
the royal rival herself could distinguish between the effects 
of the power of light and of the pow’crs of darkness. “ King 
Piiili]),'" says the talc, “ loved a Thessalian woman, and she 
was accused of having given him a lovc-potioii. His wife, 
Olympias, therefore endeavoured to get the peivoii in her 
power. Biif, when she came into her presence, and appeared 
comely in aspect, and conversed with gentility and prudence, 
Farewell accusations,’* said Olympias, for you have the 
love-potions in yourself.” “ Wherefore (infers Plutarch with 
his e.yi<ixkm%ch(mho)nmi(‘J a lawful married wife becomes somc- 
tbing (juite irresis-tibie, if^ placing all things in herself dowry, 
and gentility, and love-potions, and the very ccstus of Venus, 
Sfhe works out affection by good manners and virtue,** 

If the sculptured face of Apuleius be a faithful copy of his 
countenance, and, more especially, if his conversation were 
as engaging as his writings, a female more attractive than 
bis bride might well exclaim with Olympias, You have 
the Jove-potions in yourself!** The highest authority in the 
wxjrld, tlmt of the divine Plato, in his masterpiece the Sym- 
po^um, might be cited, if it were necessary to adduce autho- 
lities toishmv the sovereign iiiflueucie of convcivsation in 
bffalrs of the heart: the passage is worthy of attention as a 
marvellonstjsfiecim^iu of fU® antique simplicity, although we 
ido not nee*i proof where it is impossible to dpuht:<— 

InFilis,*^ saya the l>ivme,.^^and.amon|gt>t|>e Boeotians, 
and in every other Grecian stale where the arts of speaking 
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flourish not, the law in such places absolutely makes it 
honoui'able to ^ratity the lover; nor can any jiersoit there, 
whether young or oW, stain such a' piece of conduct Vith 
dishonour; the reason of which laW, I presume, is to pre¬ 
vent the great trouble they would otherwise have in court- 
ing'the fair, and trying to win them by the arts of oratoiy, 
arts in which they have no abilities.** 

The advanbigcs of a good face arc perhaps a little under¬ 
rated in a popular anecdote of the facetious John Wilkes, 
whose cxces‘>ive squint and whimsical ugliness have been 
passed on by Hogarth to the laughers of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury; and whose estimate of beauty tradition has preserved, 
to teach humility to the handsome, and confidence to the 
unhappy plain. 

“ You say such a one is a good-looking fellow,’* observed 
the gallantqjatriot, ^‘and such a one is an ill-looking fellow: 
I think nothing of looks. Between the finest face 1 ever 
knew and ray own, I never found more than haTf-an-hom**s 
difference with any woman.” The patriot did not know the 
value of half-an-hour in a case of life and death: Sappho, 
although ugly, was, perhaj)s, not more ugly than Wilkes, 
and perhaps Phaoii relented half-an-hour too late; had the 
Lesbian girl been gifted with a better face, she might have 
found some remedy less alarming than the lover’s leap. 

There arc many editions of the Metamorphoses; old and 
new, but principally old; large and small, but chiefly large; 
with and without notes, but commonly clioaked up with 
piles of animadversions. We sometimes see one, or two 
lines of text at the top of a full quarto page, like the chim- 
nies and roofs and battlements of a town rising above a flood; 
sometimes only a dreary waste of waters, when the Rubn- 
ken and the Wowor, the Oudeiulorp and the Elmenhorst 
have broken their hank^, and laid the smiling face of the 
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t0xt under conimetotaijr; then the Wank of paper above and 
the'jhhitik of annotatiou bWonv meet in one unifiinii line $ 
limd#he weary eye seeks in vain along the chill Dutch hori¬ 
zon an object to repose upon. In a barn some pro|)ortion 
is observed between the quantity of the grain aud the bulk 
of the chaff and straw; there is some proportion too in their 
relative value; but in the classics there is none between the 
edited and the editor, between the expounded and the ex¬ 
positor. 

An old edition is prized by collectors for its wood-cuts, 
which have moi*e merit than is usual with these antique 
productions; they are ugly and barbarous, but not altogether 
without spirit. 

The Metamorphoses have been translated into all the 
languages of Europe; the translations arc principally old 
ones. Boiardo, who published an abridged versioh in Italian, 
in 1544, concludes bis work with a pleasant sort of index; 
he reckons up all the pretty little novelle, which he makes 
to be twenty-four, in a table at the end of the volume. 

, At the revival of letters the antient authors were read for 
some time with euthnsiasm, but they soon became suspected, 
and it seemed better to those who govern our bodies and our 
minds, to discourage these studies. In order to provide 
substitutes for such restless iq^irits, as even the drunkenness 
of a college life cannot stupify, they restored, in some in¬ 
stances, the old logic of Aristotle, with a dash of divinity; in 
othm’S^ tjicy waste tlte ingenuity of the youthful lUltul upon 
the inost subtle analyties. The one side say; Did they not 
live very well in the middle ages without knowledgcy 
we tfot do ¥0 now? *We eat, we drink, and we sleep; we 
idirsiain froiil trea^ng upon the grass: what more did they 
twelfth century?”' T^e others, to''justify themselvesr, 
eiiquljiftei'*** Do you wish for modem discoveries^ for the 
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latest improvements ?. Here they are j here is the last, the 
mpst modish Fifetich Culcu^us* We leach what is new, the 
newest of the new; we expound last night’s dreamfi" •Jit Is 
no Wonder, therefore, tlait the Golden Ass is but little known: 
it is a vain attempt, with a few hmidsi to tow a heavy vessel 
against a strong wind and a strong tide j but it is as well to 
take liold of the rope j winds and tides have changed; and 
W'e owe all that is precious to vain attempts. 

If tlje curiosityol onc person only sliall be excited to read 
the work by these remarks, the pleasure whicli he will derive 
from it will repay whatever labour the composition of them 
has demanded. 

Somei one, whose com ersation is of the narrati^’e order, 
was relating, at an agreeable diiiucr party, w’ith unw-clcoinc 
proxility, the story of his having attended, in the fields, a 
congregation of Ranters on the preceding Sunday, and that 
the sermon of the j)rcacljcr contained a full description of 
the infernal regions, when the narrator was suddenly cut 
short by this question: Well, Sir, did he describe the other 
place? wl)at did he say of that?” A question actually 
full of cxciuisite wit, but, in this instaiu’e, most unintention¬ 
ally so, a*? the intimate friends of the person who asked it 
ail confidently asserted, and vehemently repelled such an 
imputation. 

For who can describe happiness ? With pain we are but 
loo lamiliar. There is the same difiiciilty in conveying an 
idea of an interesting book; we can easily oiler sj>e€ifie 
reasons to deter ffom the perusal of a worthless composition^ 
but, when we wouldiHustrate literary worthiness, we becorne 
vague and genemk .We ought not id e.xpect tlmt a ii9an,» 
who had just arrived from fali^-land, should be able to give 
a systeniatic account of all he hail seen there: the pomr fel* 
low cquld only say that every thing was chanted sai 
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ekiehftntlng; he perhaps, name one or t^o of the 

most striking things that the 0ilries ahd their queen bad 
sbd^ him. 

“iTie story, ns Vives says, is taken from Lucian, and is 

* 

comprised by him in about sixty pages; it has been filled up 
and embeliisbed by Apiilciu^, who has extended it to eleven 
books: the author, under the name of Lucius, is in botli 
works the hero of the tale. Lucius is a handsome and 
accomplished young man, full of eager curiosity, who comes 
to Hypata, in Thessaly, the metropolis of Thessalian Magic. 
He there lodges with Milo, a rich miser, a pawnbroker and 
usurer, whose only servant Photis (Lucian calls her Pala?stra, 
and says of her, that “ the girl was a bold, saucy little thing, 
and full of grace 5’" tri^o^fa •yacp ‘tiii trxiAOit KXt y^ctpiTui /i*6sov to xopxTiov) 
soon captivates the foolish young man, who suspcjcted no 
harm, and continues to captivate the more foolish reader, 
even after lie has a full kno^vlcdge of the fatal consequences 
of such an indiscretion. 

After some amusing adventure®, Lucius familiarises him¬ 
self with Photis j the familiarities arc described too minutely, 
especially by Lucian of Samosata, but they may easily be 
passed over by the not inipcrtinently curious. He learns 
from her, upon a promise “ to remunerate the simplicity of 
her relation by the tenacity of his taciturnity,’’ tiiat her mis¬ 
tress is a sorceress, and he prevails upon the fragile fair 
to procure him a sight of her incantations. One night Photis 
gives him notice that Pamphile is about to change herself 
into a bird, in order to visit a supremely beautiful youth, 
wlmm she loved desperately, and beyond all measure. Ho 
a^ompanies her to the door of her mistress’s bed-i'oom; and 
peeping througli a chink> sees Pamphile strip off all her 
clothes (the loved youth c6uld not' have seen more) and rub 
bo^over entirely with an ointment, change gradtially 
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into an owl, and fly hooting away. Man is an imitatiye 
animal; Lupins copy the usut^ei**s wife: ,ha, prevails 
upon the saucy girl to permit him to try the expeni^ept; 
she gives him a box, he strips himself, and hastily rufis his 
body with the contents ; 

And presently poising my arras with alternate efforts,” 
says he, “ I was delighted at the thoughts of tuiuing into a 
sihiiiar bird. But there are no little feathers, no little wings 
at all; my hairs are evidently thickened into bristles, and 
my tender skin is hardened into a bide; at the tips of both 
iny hands and of both my feet, all my Angers and toes, their 
mimber being lost, arc forced into one hoof; and from the 
extremity of my back bone a great tail conies forth. My 
face soon heeoiucs disproportionate, my mouth wide, my 
nostrils gai»ing, and,my lips pendulous. So also my ears 
stick up M'ith immoderate increase. And whilst in despair 
I contemplate my whole body, I see that I am not a bird, 
but an ass.” 

“ Jamqiie altcruis cojiatibus, libratis braclnis, in avem 
similem gestiebam. Nec ullse pliiinulie, ncc iisquam pin- 
uulm; sed plane pili mei cras&antiir in setas, et cutis tcncllu 
duratur in corium; et in extimis palniulis, perdito uuinero, 
toti digiti cogimtur in singiilas ungulas; et dc spina? mese 
termino grandis cauda procedit. Jam facies enormis, et os 
proUxum, ct nares biautes, et labia? [lendulae. Sic et aurcs 
immodicis horripilont auctibus. Ac* dinu sahitis inopia 
cuncta corporis mei considerans, non avcui rae sed aslnum 
video.” 

Nothing can equal the despair of Lucius, except the piu- 
testations of Photis, who assures him that he may be in¬ 
stantly restored to his human figure upon eating some roses: 
she regrets that it is too late to procure uight, hut 

promises to gather soma early in tl^ moruiug^ he j^s per- 







suaded to. be led off quietly to the stable; where 

he is BQjost unceremoniously' kickeii out dT Ute siali by his 
horse, jand jirescntly afterwards carefully beaten 
by Ms own slave ’With a huge gi'een cudgel. 

It is impossible not to pause here and reflect a moAient.— 
The calamity was great j but let us fiear his reason for wish¬ 
ing to be able to Uikc the form of an owi at pleasure; he 
docs not dissemble that it was to enable him, without suspi¬ 
cion, to pay nightly visits to certain nitirricd ladies in the 
neighbourhood, and to caress them witliout injury to their 
characters, and in spile of all the ])rccuutious of jealousy; a 

t 

natural wdsh enough perhaps! but some heavy punishment 
as naturally follows presumption, even in thought. To the 
frequent practice of Im^ers calling upon their mistresses in 
this disguise, iic attributes the custom of nailing to the wall 
of a house the bodies of such owls as have been killed in 
the vicinity, in order to scare away amorous visitants. The 
gibbetting is in full force iu this virtually-represented na¬ 
tion, as the bodies of feathered malefactors every where 
testify; but the reason for these executions is not generally 
known, because the secret of tlicsc little misfortunes is 
better kept than love-secrets commonly are, or because 
lovers (which it is hard to believe) arc no longer willing to 
be impaled. 

Whilst the long-eared platonist is brooding over the inju¬ 
ries which bis leathern coat has just sustained, and Is expect¬ 
ing that the dawn will bring Plifotis and roses, a band of 
robbers plunder the inistn-’s lionse, eiitei* the stable, load the 
philosopher with the s}K>il, and drive him off, in company 
his o\Vn horse, to*their cave. To just sach a cave as 
tve were all confined in,,,when school-boys, with GU Blan 
^ l^iiilane. ||rhen foUtriv adventure innumerably, in a 
series lu:^ long order, that succeeds more engaging theui 
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the last $ in short, the, book caai)f)t be laiil down until 
^inis^led. tt must' be drunk at one draught. It must be 
taken up at sunrise on the feast of St. Barnabas, the longest 
and the.brightest day, that the sun may not go down ti^on 
the metamorphosed Lucius, but that just before sunset he 
may eat his roses and become a mao. 

When young, we all read tlie Adventures of a Guinea, of 
an Atom, of a Sopha, of a Silver Penny, and of a thousand 
other things j we have not now a very distinct remembrance 
of what any one of these books is about, we have only a 
general recollection that w'e experienced pleasure in the 
perusal: it is an agreeable mode of stringing together adven¬ 
tures, and the Golden Ass is beyond comparison the best 
work of the kind. 

There is moreover in this book something quite peculiar, 
of which we sec no vestige cLewherc: it excites an expec¬ 
tation even from the commencement, a breathless curiosity, 
an anticipation of tlie marvellous so intense, that we feel 
prepared for whatever happens; it seems to be no more 
than w'C expeeted, ho^ve^el• strange, new, or incredible. 
These feelings are in some degree described in wdiat Lucins 
experienced the morning after his arrival at Hypata, the 
city of Magic. 

“ I saw nothing in that city which I could believe to be 
what it rcally was, but I felt that every thing had been 
dianged into another form by some fetal whisper, so that 
even the stones w hich I trod upon had been hardened out of 
men, and the birds wdiich I heard had been feathered in the 
same manner, and the trees wdiich surrounded the walls 
had thus been covered leaves, and that the fountain streams 
were but flowing humim bodies. I expected that the statues 
and rmages would presently begin to waBc ilnd the walls to 
speak,’ that flie oxen and cattle would utter some^dia|inatio% 
and that from the hea^Tiis and the circle of the sun an oracle 
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would,‘Suddefily desqfad. Being thus coufoiiodcd, uay, 
nilliief^ben^^ibed by an excruciating desire, and unable to 
find^my commencement,'or even the least trace of what I 
s^ugbt^ I wandered about every wliere.” 

Nec fuit in ilia civitate, quod aspiciens, id esse crederem 
quod cssct, scd omnia prorsus ferali murmure in aliiun effi- 
giem translate, iit ct lapides quos odenderem, dc homine 
duratos; ctaves, quas audireni, indidcm phiinatas; ciarbores 
qucO pomcriuin ambircnt, foliutas similiter, et foutanos lali- 
ces dc corpoi’ibus humanis fluxos crederem. Jam statuas 
et imagines iiicessuras, parictes locutaros, bovcs et id genus 
pecna dictura prsesagium ; de ipso vero codo, ct jiibaris orbe 
siibito venturuni oracnlum. Sic attonitus, imnio vcro cru- 
ciabili dcsiderio stupidus, nullo quidem initio vcl oinnino 
vcfstigio cupidinis ineac* repcrto, euncta circuibam.” 

In some parts of England, as the Western district of 
Yorkshire, they prepare a sauce for boiled meat, generally 
for veal, in great measure, if not altogether, of sorrel. The 
leaves are placed in a wooden bowl, and upon them a large 
stone ball, like a cannon-bull; tlie lady-cook, seating herself 
upon a low’ stool, takes the bowl between her knees, and by 
well-timed motions, persuades the stone to roll about, until 
the sorrel is reduced to a smooth pulp. However incredible 
it may appear to some, that any dfect produced in this man¬ 
ner can be agreeable, the sauce is certainly most delicious; 
it tastes of the veriest freshness of the spring. Those who 
have witnessed this singular culinary operation will be forci¬ 
bly reminded of it by a passage, where Lucius finds Photis 
preparing, not sorrel-sauce, hut some kind of minced-meat, 
in an attitude nearly similar. 

, ** was dressed neidly in a linen tunic, with a bright 
red tied ra&icr high under her bosom, and was turning 
rpund and round with her rosy little bands, ofien 
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shaking it up geiitfy wliiigt it revoVved, and moving her 
limbs softly, with her loins just quivering, and her fit;;Kible 
back quietly stirring, slie waved it gracefully,” ^ ' 

‘‘ Ip;^ llnea tunica mundulc^ aihicta, et rnssea fasciola 
praeniteiitc altiuscule sub ipsas papillas succinctida, illud 
cibarium vasculum floridis palniulis rotabat in circuluni; 
et in orbis flexibus crcbra succutiens, et simul membra sua 
leniter illubrleatis, liiiubis scnsini vibrantibus, spinam rao- 
bileni quatiens pliicide, decenter undabat.” 

Apuleius seems to have been an enthusiast in hair, and 
anlcntly to liave admired an elegant head dress; tliis is not 
ineoiisistcnt with tlie beauty of his own tresses: he is elo¬ 
quent and impassioned w hen he speaks of those of Pliotis, yet 
wdiat he says is of too heating a nature to be admitted into a 
composition of cool criticism, and must thcretbre be passed 
over. 

But is not the whole work of a somewdiat Uccutious cast ? 

It is a common complaint that novelists always WTitc about 

love : this is true—but what else have they to write about ? 

—that -they w^rite too warmly: this is also true—they do 

write too wwmly ; but such as they are w’e must read them, 

> 

until some one descends from heaven, at once calm and 
readable. 

The most objectionable part of the Golden Ass is an al¬ 
legorical satire on the female sex, which it is impossible to 
justify; but at the same time it is so clever, that it is equally 
impossible for eitlier man or woman to be outrageously 
angry. On the other hand, the story of Cupid and Psyche 
is not only one uniform piece of loveliness, but is so delicate 
(even in the modem and least estimable sense of the woi'd) 
that it might be mad at school by a class young ladies. 
Tliis episode Is entirely the invention of Apuleiusj it fills 
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iiKfiro fen tW>wiiKile*boolcs, and is rdjjtletts with «ni<iilion 
aiid ijil^suiv. 

TSe Ernpelxir Severus professed to despise what he called 
the^ Panic tales of Apuleius;—the censure of an Emperor 
ma3r recommend them to some readers. 

MacrobiuSj in his Exposition of the Somnium Scijiionis of 
Cicero, says:— 

Fables that delight the ear, like the comedies which 
Menander and his imitators wrote for representation, or 
stories full of the feigned adventures of lovers, in which Pc- 
^ troiiius practised much, and Apuleius sometimes amused 
himself to our great surprise (and to the sorrow of consular 
men like myseU^ who cannot afford to be jocose) “all fables 
of this kind, which profess only to delight the ears, wisdom 
b^ishes from her sanctuary to the cradles of nurses.” 

Awlitnm mulcent, velut comediae, quales Menander, 
ejusve imitatores agendas dedeniut: vel argumenta fictis 
casibus amatorum referta: quibiis vel multuin se Arbiter 
exercait: vel Apuleium nonnunquam lusissc miraiimr. 
Hoc totum fabularum genus, quod solas aurium delicias 
profitetur, e sacrario suo in nutricum cunas sapientiae 
tractatus eliminat.” 

If the use of such books only as they can read without 
delight be permitted to the ivise, we the foolish shall almost 
doubt, whether it is not better to lie in the cradle witli the 
nurse, than U> sit in the sacristy with the philosopher. 

A person who would take fe pains and had the requisite 
epiahfications, and he must have a gi^eat many, might draw 
up a very curious and instructive commentary on thia 
romance, which contains many uncommon woixls, worthy 
of mcplanatlon^ as being intimately connoted with the 
bl^ty ^nd manners of the second century. The last book 



is singidarly intefes^g, and U is elegant 

and erudite, and eomprehciids inany of tlie mok*e secret 
doctiiiies 9f philosophy and of the antient religicm of Egfpi; 
a learned and copious description of certei|i sacerdotal cere- 
moniesj and of the Initiation into the mysteries of Isis and 
Osiris. 

By patient research and diligent investigation, many facte 
respecting the mysteries, xiow buried in luiopcircd volumes, 
might be brought to light: the eiuiuiry, as well as the 
results, would allord no common pleasure; whether leisure 
and opportunity for these pursuits will always be wanting, 
for the present, at least, it is impossible to determine. 

There are barbarisms, there is bad taste, there is false 
eloquence in the Golden Assj there are all these faults ^nd 
many more : but nevertheless let him who has rea<l it read 
it again; let liim ulio ha?, never read it, all other business 
being omitted, suddenly read it; jaul, if he cannot procure 
a copy on easier terms, let him, Apulcius-like, sell his coat 
and buy one. I 

All that now remains; i» to call the attention of the learned 
world to the conclusion of the Apology, in which the author 
warns all men against marrying a wido^v, for this plain 
reason, because she can have nothing wposvibilc about 
herthe passage is as follows:— 

Virgo fonnosa, etsi sit oppid<'> pauper, tamcn abuude* 
dotata est. Adfert quippe ad maritum novum animi indo- 
lem, pulchritiidinis gratiam, floris rudimentum# Ipsa vir- 
ginitatis commendatlo jure meritoque omnibus maritis 
acceptissima est. Nam quodcuinque,aliud in dotem acce- 
peris, potes cum Ubuit, ne sis bencficio obstrictus, omiie 
ut acceperis r^ihuere; pecuniatn renunierarc, mancipia 
restituere, domo demigrare, prsadiis cedcre. Sola virginitas, 
cum semcl accepta est, reddi nequitur; sola apl»d iliaritum 
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ex rebus dotalibns Ve'manei. Vidua autem qusdis nuptiis 
vcmt, tails divortio tligreditur; nihil adfert inposcibile.” 
.!’ 4 'he aulhoi'ity is weighty, and the Philosopher did not 
apeak without experience: but if any one, notwitlistanding, 
slmll have the hardihood to despise tliis caution, let him 
accept, as a nuptial benediction, the phrase in w'hich Photis 
used to say “ Good night !** 

Oron BONUM felix et faustum. 
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TO A SPIDER, RUNNING ACROSS A ROOM, 

Thou poisonous rascal, riiiiniiii^ at this rate 
OVr the perplexing desart of a mat, 

Scrambling and scuttling on thy scratchy leg-, 

Ivike a scared miser with his money-bags ; 

Thou thief—thou seamj)—thou hiileous inucli in little. 
Bearing away the plunder of a spitul,— 

Caitiff of corners,—doer of dark deeds, 

Merc lump of poison lifted on starv’d threads. 

That tvhile they rmi, go shucUlering here and there. 

As if abhorring what they’re forc’d to bear, 

Bike an old bloated tyrant, whom his slaves 
Bear from the gaping of a tliousaiMl giaves. 

And take to some vile corner of a court. 

Where felons of his filthy race resort,— 

1 have thee now;—I Jiave thee here, full blown. 

Thou lost old wT^tch, benighted by the noon! 

What dost thou say? What dost thou think? Dost see 
Providence hanging o’er thee, to wit, nje ? 

Dost fear ? Dost shrink with all thine eyes to view 
The shadowing threat of mine avenging shoe ? 

Now, now it comes ;*^one piang,—and thou wflt lie 
Flat as the sole that treads thy gorg’d impurity. 

You II. 


N 
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Yet hold i^ould I do it ? I, 

Who in my inlidel fidelity, t .. 

Befeever in the love, though not the wrath, 
r,^ave spared so many crawlers o’er my path,;— c 

Why should I trample here, and like a beast. 

Settle this humblest of them all and least ? 

The vagrant never injured me or mine, 

Wrote no cTitiqucs, stabb’d at no heart divine, ] 

And as to flies, Collvcr himself must dine. 

Flies may be kill’d as speedily as mutton, 

And your black spider’s not your blackest glutton. 
The vermin’s a frank vermin, after all; 

Makes no pretence to a benignant call 5 
Does not hold up a hideous white hand. 

To tickle grandams to bis promised land; 

Nor pulls white handkerchiefs fi*oin o\it his blackness, 
To wipe the tears,—that give a surfeit slackness. 

He’s not the Laiircat, not my turn’d old Bob; 

Not Bull the brute, nor Gazetteer the grub: 

He does not profess Poetry,” like Mill j 
Music, like Buzby; nor, wdiat’s higher still, 

« Moral Philosophy,” like wicked WilL 
He swells, I grant, and ’tis with poison loo; 

But not, toad-eating Muddyford, like you: 

He plunders, and i*uns but not like Theod., 

To ihake amends by slai^Iering for King Binid: • 

He skulks; but ’tis not as ‘‘ dear Ally” di>es. 

To pry and i^ounce on females, and keei> close 
At fingers only that^ can pull ^ no#e. 

Honest the rogue is, in his way,-*-hey, Groly 
A^d does not cal^ his snares and flaugbte^ Hely f* 
Nor like the'Ensslan that insulted Spain, 

Oy 5^ildpniiers,” and lkfl^t the gentlemaEit 
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He holds to \vfMit lie % like her that hiftt, 

A spider, as Ws faUier was before biai. 

'Twas Cowl, not be, that by old Gizzard’s fire* 

Born ofca man, turn'd rqitile and mere liar. 

And chang'd his shape with his own fright, as mothers, 
Their tender burthen incomplete, change others. 

And have 1 spared the very M'oi’st of these 
A thousand times, and all for their own ease,— 

Let them crawl on, and wink’tl at Gizzard's self. 

To tread out thee, poor emblematic elf? 

Tliee, whose worst vice is, that thy hang-dog looks 
llemiud us of his face, not of his books. 

For all the poison, clubb’d from all thy race, 

Could not do that: you're safe from that disgrace. 

Have 1, these five years, spared the dog a stick, 

Cut for his special use, and reasonably thick. 

Now’, because prose had fell’d him just before; 

Then, to oblige the very heart he tore; 

Then, from conniving td* suppose liim human, 
Two-legg’d, and one that had a servdng-woman; 

Then, because some one saw him in a shiver. 

Which shewed, if not a heart, he had a liver; 

And tlieu, because they said the dog was dying, 

His very symptoms being given to lying ? 

Have 1 done this ? Have I endur’d e'en Murrain, 
Whom eveu his own face finds past cmliiriug, 

Trying to^slip a^idc foom him, and Cut him. 

When hdnest men ask questions that don't Suit him ? 
Have 1 let strut, behind their dunghill screens, 

All the brisk crowei^s in Scotch magazines, ^ 

Who takfe for day their crackling Northei^iii Lights, 

And scream, and scratch; and keep it np n? nights, 
Braggarts with beaten plumes, and sensual h^iKMirites P 
Him too who feeds them, and in u hom there run 
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All Cufirs and Osboiiic''s melted brass i{i one^ 

(Blackguard, thought wrong by the young trade, but wronger 
ByJdio^e whose consciences have eaten longer) 

Have I spared lihu, when, with a true rogue's awe. 

Not of the truth or justice, but the Jaw, 

He lay before my feet, and proifer’d me 
His rascal money for indcmuily ? 

In scorn I let him go, just taught, it seems. 

How to call people more ingenious names; 

For which, I own, I merit the reproofe 
Of all the world, but those who read liis huffs. 

(3o, yoii ])oor wretch,—! mean the spider; go. 

And take care Ijow you lute Sir Hudson Lowe. 


SOUTHEOCIOXY, 

OR TUB Rlimi OP THE J. A CUE AT. 

Iiicipe, parve piier, rj>n cogiiosccrc matrPiii.—V irci. 

if you can; but one way or another, 

Do piny, old boy, beyin to know your motlier. 

Wb've all of us rc*ad, in some poet or other, 

That Pallas w'as born without ever a mother; 

And 'tis equally certain, or more certain rather, 
That Mars was produc’d without ever a foiher: 

For as to old Jupiter’s pain in his brows. 

The rcuRon for that might still lie with his spouse; 
And as to his getting jhc thing in his head. 

It’s what many men do, who arc not brought to bed: 
Whereas that u son should be born of a lady. 

And none know the father, not even the Cadi, 

Or rather, ^hat" there’s been no lather at all, 

(fcr it couldn’t be Peter, and couldn’t be Paul, 
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And then, as the village says, Wlio muld it be ?’') 

Is a point on which doetoi’s of all soiH» agree. 

Be this as it may, the immortals above us 
Were talking of these things, and saying Lord loVelus V* 
When Jupiter, coming from council upon *em, 

(You’d have thought that the sound of his step had undone Yr 
But luckily he had escap’d their descriptions) 

Said, What do yon say there about iny conceptions?” 
Conceive, if you can, a strange creature Vve thought on, 
For bard to the era about to be brought on,— 

A jumble, a Janus, a Jack-of-all-tratles, 

A prostitute pen, yet the prince of old maids; 

The ghost of a rliyming Inquisitors rack; 

A crack on the crown, and a crown on the crack; 

A Hoiii soit” zealot for Liberty’s charms, 

Subsiding in softness benealli the King’s Arms; 

Hie vice contradiction; the virtue in if; 

A weathercock image, so solemn and stiff. 

Who first holds up one hand, and then holds up^t’othcr. 

As pompously fierce for one wind as another; 

A mind, like his visage, by nature intciidc<l 
For something, but left till too late to be mended. 

That promises strength, but retreats in weak dudgeon. 
The nose of a hawk, and the mouth of a gudgeon; 

In short, a grotesque, any thing but a true thing. 

Part human, part brutal, part flowery, all nothing ; 

That begins like a man, but possessing no substance. 

Buns flourishing off, like the figures op hob-stands. 

And foam$ at a creature that guards toother side, 

To wit, it’s own sel^ and identical pride. 

I want such a beings” said Jove in coiiGlusibn^ 

<< To put, with his praises, his friends in confusioi^ 
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And fimibii crown'd, bead) witfi a shabby ^lenonienon, 

Fit for some certain disasters foen. cosing on " 

I cannot conceive such a being,” sai<} Jwno: - 
l>on’t mention,” said Venus, “8ueby«M<;/a in nnot” 

“ It*s much beyond us,” cried the whole of the goddesses. 
Bridling, and settling their several boddices. 

Well,” cried a damsel, who kept Juno^s peacock. 

It seems now as easy to me as hie hrec hoc: 

Good lord! sure my mistress is joking. Why I 
Could conceive twenty such, or I’d like to know why. 

Now the damsel who thus indiscreetly took on her, 

if 

By poets on earth is yclept Mi*s. Honour i 

But in heav’n, for her airs and her pompous inanity,” 

Gods name her rightly, and call the jade Vanity, 

Do^** said Jove laughing. He took from a shelf 
work of a bard who was big with himself. 

And throwing it at her, the girl, as they say. 

Seem’d struck of a heap, and look’d down, and said ^*Hey!” 

A ludicrous gravity roll’d in her eyes, 

She looks pregnantly vacant, and foolishly wise, 

And picking her skirts up, sail’d oft' through the skies. 

You’d have thought ail tlie Gods would have split, ’em foi* 
laughter, 

'fo see her waist first, and herself coming after, 

That very dey nine wei|^s, if gossips be rtght^ 

My Southey, With green and grey head, came to light; 

^d ’tis said, tl^ before he had found out his legs, 
rogue taUght his grwdmothey how to suck eggs. 
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LINES Of MADAME ^POUTHTOT. 

Jeune, j’aimai. Le temps de mon bel age, 

Cc temps si court, Tamour seul le remplit: 
Quand j’atteignis la saison d’etre sage, 

Toujours j*aiinai: la raison me Ic dit. 

Mais Tage vient, ct le plaisir s’cnvole; 

Mais mon bonheur ne s’cnvolc anjounriiui, 

Car j’aimc encore, et ramourine console; 

Rieii n’anrait pu me consoler de Ini. 

When young, I loyM. At that delicious age. 

So sweet, so short, love was my sole delight; 

And wlieiiJ reach’d the season to be sage, 

Still I lov’d on, for reason gave me right. 

Age comes at length, and livelier joys depart. 

Yet gentle ones still kiss these eyelids dim; 

For still I love, and love consoles my heart; 
What cotd<i console me fer the los-s of him ? 


TxYLARI INNAMORATI. 

Dkar Molly, who art the best comingest lass. 

With a foot not so big as the slipper of brass. 

Or as her’s, whom a wag, strangely gifting with wrotig do 
Calls, most unbecomingly, Ninon de Long-clo’efs, 

(Of whom ’tis recorded, that in a ragout 

Some yoting men^^f fashion once toss’^ up her shoe). 

Take a story that came in my head t’other ddy, 

As writing a libel, all careles^ t lay, * 

So good-natur’d am I, and soon carried away, 



You roust know* that *twa?,after a day of much flight, 
ThefeatherM god Merc^ got Jiora^ one niglit: f 
He,took off his winged hat, flagging with dews, 

An^ sliook off as quickiy Ids two winged shoes: 

And ringingfor Hebe, said, “Starlightsami,nectar; 

And go and tell Venus, you rogue, I ejcpect her.” 

So saying, he threw his light legs up together, 

And stretcllcd, half-reclin’d, on his couch of dove’s feather. 
And taking his lute up, and tlminbing, and hntniuing, 

Was about to sing something to liasten her coming, 

When lo! the t%vo shoes that 1 spoke of, instead 
Of dejiartiiig, as usual, like pigeons, to bed, 

Begau flutt’ringaiid njuking genteel indications 
Of delicate feelings and nice hesitations, 

And then wilking forward, stood still, rather wide,, 

When the one drew his heel to the other s inside. 

And suggesting a bow (for it well may be said. 

You can’t make a bow without having u head) 

Told the god a sigli, which they meant to go through him. 

That they luul, if he pleas’d, a small pniyer tO make to him. 

k 

How now!” said the God; “ what, my shoes grown pa¬ 
thetic ! 

This ihdecd’s a new turn of tlie peripatetic^ 

What’s the matter, my friends? Why this bowing and 
blushing ? 

Hag Ganymede giv’n you too careless a brusning ? 

JPo you ache yet from Jupiter’s tread on your toes, 

Wh^ I s^ok^ before Juno, of Chloris’s nose ? 

Or does she keep charge of his pen and iu| still, 

Au4.ferce borrow another new quill ?” 

,'T*' ^ ' 

nothing W sU this, dear JOaster,” said they; 
f fecris—” Well, wlmt is it, pray?” 
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Wliy, you know, Sir, our nilturss pattake of tlie 4ove,. 

And in feet. Sir,,—in skorty Sir,—^llen in love/^ 

, ''' » 

In love! and with what, pii^? With Rhodope's shoes?' 
Or with Rhodope's self?'* cried the god at this newiu* 

I have heard of shoes ^ doated on,* during a fashiO^i « 

But never of any returning the passion.” 

Wc beg. Sir/* said they, ** that you wouldn't chagrin us; 
Who, or what could it be, but the feet of your Venus ? 

To see them, to touch them, and yet be heart-whole, 

How could we, yet have understanding and soul ? 

When we heard, t’other day, that dog Momus object. 

For M'aut of a fault in *cni, that her shoes creak’d,, 

Wc could fairly have jump’d at the rascal, and kick'd 
And sio, Sir, we have to request, that whenever 
We're not upon duty, you'll do us the favour 
Of letting us wait on those charmers so little. 

To which Thetis’s silver arc surely quecn's-nietak 
The soft-going sandals Rlictoric’s god 
Will make her move alwavs as loveliness should; 

t! * 

W’ill put a perfection. Sir, in|p her shoo-tye, 

And give the last lift to her exquisite beauty.” 

, , 

* Rhodope, or Rhodojicis ^Hosy-fuce) the most romantic'43f the courtezans 
of antiquity. She began with faning in lo\e with her felloviHservant iEsop; 
and ended with c<rfisecratmg a number of costly spits temple of Apolto 

at DelpUos, some say with erecting one of the pyramids of Egypt. She in¬ 
spired a violent passion in Churaxes, the brother of Sappho, who takes upon 
herself, m Ovid, to complain of it. Hiere is a pretty leg^d of her, in wbicli 
those who are fond of every thing to the4incient world, tnay find tEe'^ 

origin of the Httle Olf^s Slipper, iEIian sayS,, that as she waft» an 

eagle carried away one of her sandais, and dying with it over Memphis, wh^ie 
Psammetichua, kmg of llgypt, waj%$ltting m judg^enf, dre^p^ itta4h« 
monad’s lap. Struck wl^ % extrac^rdutai^ evuiier 

found out, emd married her, 




MmoR FiimL 


im 

Be it so,” itsplied Hci'mcs j ** but take care, you rogues; 
Don't you keep her from tfte, or I’ll turn you to clogs," 

c 

‘'We cannot, wc cannot," cried they, “ dearest masterj 
And to prove it at once, she shall come to you faster." 

So saj ing, they ro^e, and skimm’d out of the door. 

Like a pair of nhile doM's, when beginning to soar: 

I’hcy met lier half-way, and they flew to her feet, 

Which they clasp’d in a flutter, the touch was so sweet; 
And they bore her in sileiiec, and kiss’d all the nhile 
TIio feet of the queen of the bc'autifid ^milc; 

And lo! hi an instant, redoubled hi clianus. 

The soft coming creatiuv was jiiteh’d in his arms. 


lun m US TO tii k i:ye, 

Bl \ UJ \1 (.1 V [i EM \ 

I xong'd for Dublin, thinking there to laug/t 
With jolly tipplers o’er their usquehawg//; 

For I’ve a merry heart, and love that juirc, 

Whieh Lundoii hath not good at any pr/Ve, 

Thither I i\cnl; but once (’twas at the V\oifg/ij 
Some tiiue uncounted after IVl 
1 sallied forth, and in the street, n}//.s / 

I plunged into A horrible frac//6,— 

Bo horrible, that all my bone® did arfii, 

Aud I Was forced to ride home in a coac/i. 

Entreating poru to aeldcve a pot 
Of sjdve flrom tlie Chirurglotil i)epot,^ 

Aiyme may be easrped at. Pope tJitymed way” 

and diat it good tutffibodty. For my port, I think 
** pot” and ** pot” ihymc trery well tog ethos .—iVofe % the Denf Oenllemm, 



I 

MINCXIL Pmc89« 

Truly I cannot lH>iist oC suc^ « 

'As could roy friend, w^ose swoni, way and 
Brandish’d through Isluigton and Highgute thor^w^—. ♦’ 

For he bdongs unto the Light Horse d^oips ' 

Next morn I had a great mind to indte/ 

T'hc bludgeoncei*«i, but could not well coimV/ ; 

And fain wis 1 to tahe their prom/m 
Of good behaviour touching many hnuAC^. 

T5ut if again they catch luc in that regicu*, 

(Wcll-naiucd irr-land) since I am not a lion. 

The world may rail me fool, and I’ll say— 

For I don’t like bones batter’d and black vj/es. 

No! rather would I to Coustaiitiiio/;<V, 

Although the Turk’s-mcn are a strange pcoj)/e. 

And I’ve no prc'dilection for the |>l«gMr, 

Thau drink in a continued fearful n^ue. 


LINES TO A dime.* 

Honky from silkworms who can gather. 
Or silk from the yellow bee ? 

The grass may grow in printer weather, 
As soon as hate in me. 


" We have given the stupid malignity of dn, Tnvt stigator a belter answer 
than It IS wortli <Urt>ady, Ibe writers must lay it to the account of ovtf inftr* 
mUy, and to a lurking something of orthodoxy in us. Butt in these ® linSs 
to a Critic," the Reverend Calumnialor, or Calumniators, will see iawrt 
of an answer Mr. Skdley would have given them: for the beaatifol htfitoioa 
is his. Let the reader, when he has foushed them, say which is the bett^ 
Chnetian,—the ** religious" reviver *if bitter and rojfoats^ cslumnfos upon 
one who ditfers with him in ofjnioik, o* the“pyofone''*|foi)to»tJhrj[ipi^ 
answer in such a spirit f 





Hate men who oiant, and inert who'pi’ay, 
. And men 'rtrho rail like theej 
VAn equal passion to repay,— 

They are not coy like me. 

Or seek some slave of power and gold, 
To be thy dear heart’s-mate. 

Thy love will move that bigot cold. 
Sooner than me, thv hate. 

A passion like the one I prove 
Cannot divided be j 
I hate thy u'aut of truth and love, 

How should I then hate thee ? 


THE MONARCHY, 

AN ODE roll CONURESS. 

When Congress (heav’nly maid!) was young, 
While scarcely yet Rossini sung, 

The Monarchs oft, to flesh the sword, 
Tlirong’d around the festive board; 

E^ultiug, carving, bobbing, nobbing. 
Possess’d of what they’d all been robbing. 

By tmns they felt each othcr^s crown, 
DisWb’d, delighted, rais’d, pull’d down; 

Till once, *tis said, when all wci^ mau4lio> 
Fill’d with Khenisli^ flouncing, tw*addHng, 
From the supportin|f statesmen round 
Tl^^y snatoli’d the first pens tliat they fi?uad, 
Md ns they onee ba^ learpt japai^t 
Srt^eeflessons of the pot-hook art,. 



ssiNoa m 

Each (for madness rul'd houi% 

Would prove his own didactic power. 

First Fred* his hand^ it*s skill to try. 

Upon the foolscap wilder’d laid. 

And back recoil’d, he knew not why. 

At the remarks himself had made. 

Next Alec, rush’d ; his eyes, on fire, 

In wanderings own’d their secret stings; 

In one plain word, he play’d the liar. 

And wrote the hiirriod hand of kings. 

With Avoeful scrawl came j)oor old Frank ; 

Loav stupid things his grief beguil’d; 

A solemn, strange, and mingled crank j 
^Tvvas sad in P,v, in Qa* ’twas wild. 

But thou, old boy, Avith pies so rare, 

What was thy delight, Des>Huitrcs! 

Still it Avhispcr’d—Spain—they’ll beat her!’’ 

And bade the bully boys at distance hail: 

Still would his munch the hsli prolong. 

And still from creams, and cakes, and ale. 

He cull’d a finish still, although ’twas wrong: 

And where his tiddest bit he chose. 

Soft Montmorency’s aoIcc came blessing through the nose. 
And old Des-Huitrcs smil’d, and waiv’tl the chaplain’s prayer. 

And longer had he din’d; but witji a groan 
The Duke came saying Oh 
He thrcAv his blodd>^tarft*4 sword in wonder dbwn. 

And with u Withe^iti^ l^k; > * ' 

TheWar-denctoiillng t^ftmpet took, ' # 







And shook (^bead, 

Was nc*er paot^ idsnll m liiU of Mo ! 

And eyer and anon ho heat 

The devil's tattoo with cudoiis heat y * , 

And though soinetinaes, each dreary pause between, 

. pejected Pangy at his side, 

Her mau" subduing voice ajjplied. 

Yet still he kept his sad and alter’d mien. 

While each gulp’d oath and curse seem'd bursting to be said. 


Thy numbers, Armament, to nought were fix'd. 

Sad proof of thy distressful state; 

Of differing themes the veering song was mix'tl. 

And now it call'd “To Arms!” now raving said. 
No,—wait,” 


With eyes up-tum’d, as one amaz’d, 

James Monro sat aloof, and gaz’d; 

And from his calm sequester’d seat, 

(A place by distance made more sweet) 

Sent through the newsman's horn his free-born soul: 
And dashing oft from kindred ground 
Poubling journals join’d the sound i 
Thmugli courts and camps the better measures stole. 
Or in some patriot's themes, with fond delay, 

Bound an awful calm diffusing, 

Love of peace, and letter'd musing, 

Tfaelif ^Useful murmurs pli(*d away. 


But oh! how fished wns the happy tone. 

When brav'e San y!Migd|d> l^padlard good and true> 

^ \ , (IBs Ndi to ali thn Inagj 

the CoiW'ftikg! 



MINOR PlBCm 


The freeman’s truth, to freem<^ only bnoDml 
Portugal sped it’s chasti&*eyed Otieen ; 

Writers and Liberty-Boys were seen 
Peeping their prison-bai's between; 

Brown Italy rejoic’d to hear. 

And courts Icap’d up, and seiz’d their Imts for fear. 

Last came Greece’s crowning truil; 

SIio, by painful steps advancing, 

Had first to foreign lands her prsiy’rs address’d; 

But soon she stood upon her own denial. 

The noble voice fair Freedom lov’d the best. 

'J'hey would have thought who hoard the sound, 
They saw in Marathon her ancient men 
Crubhing the turban’d slaves again, 

For all their mighty pomp and prancing; 

While as the flying Turks kiss’d their steeds’ manes, 
Knss left with Pruss their strang(‘, fantastic ground : 
Free wei*e our presses seen, our trade unbound^ 

And Frank, amid their frolic i^lay, 

As if he knew no longer what to say, 

Shook heaps of powder from his head and brains. 

O Freedom, self-defended maid, 

Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’s aid, 

Why, goddess, why, so long denied. 

Bid not these idler’s stand aside ? 

In the Old Woild, in the New, 

You've shewn us what your will can do, 

And why then longer waste a thought 
On ftill-gTOwn boys, tbat won’l fee taugkt? 
Whero is thy i^alive, sfenide hear^ 

PoYote to virtue^ wrt? 



iia^ek simight^y. 


r:^V:' - A/ '' ' 

!> iSStheir endeavours cease; 


just designs c^ Creece; 
^itetdi^' in <^1 thy «»lmpie sta^, 
ibid cUp thaticittgs think great 
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MESvSER I.UIGI PULCl. 


ADVEltTlSEMKNfT. 

I’nE Morgaiiti' Maggiorc, of the fii’st canto of which tliis 
tran'^lution is offered, divides with the Orlando Imiamorato 
the honour of having formed and suggested the style and 
story of Ariosto. The great defects of Boiardo were his 
treating too seriously the narratives of chivalry, and his harsh 
style. Ariosto, in his continuation, by a jutlicious mixture 
of the gaiety of Pulei, has avoided the one, and Berni, in 
his reformation of Boiardo*s poem, has corrected the other. 
Pulci may be considered as the precursor and model of Berni 
altogether, as he has partly been to Ariosto, however inferior 
to both his copyists. He is no less the Ifounder of a new style 
of poetry very lately spnmg up in England. I ^Undc to that 



ADVERTISEMENT 


of tlie ingenious Wla&tlecraft. The serious poems on Kon- 
qesva^es in the same language, and more particularly the 
excellcut one of Mr. MerivsJe, are to be traced to the same 
source. It has never yet been decided entirely, wlu*ther 
Pttlci's intention was or was not to deride the religion, which 
Is one of his favourite topics. It appears to me, that such 
an intention would have been no less hazardous to the poet 
than to the priest, porticulai'ly in that age and country; and 
the pat'missipn to publish the poem, and its rcceptif)ii among 
the classics of Italy^ prove that it neither was nor is so inter¬ 
preted. Tliat he intended to ridicule the monastic life, and 
buffered his imagination to play with the simple dulncss of 
his converted giant, seems evident enough $ hut surely it 
were as unjust to accuse him of irrcligion on this account, 
as to denounce Fielding for bis Parson Adam% Barnabas, 
Thwackuin, Supple, and the Ordinary in Jonathan Wild,—or 
Scott, for the exquibite Ubc of his Covenanters in the “ Tales 
of my Landlord.*^ 

In the following tiunslaticn I have used the liberty of tl»e 
original with the propr names; as Pulci uses (lau, Ganel- 
lon, or Ganellone; Carlo, Cariomagno, or Carloinano ; Ron¬ 
del, or Rondello, &c. as it buils his convetiieiice, has the 
translator. In otlier respects the version is faithlul to the 
best of the translntor’s ability in combining his iuterpietatum 
of the one language with the not very easy task of reducing 
it to the same versification in the other. The reaelei, on 
comparing it with the annexed original, is requested to re- 
meimber tJmt tlte antSljnated language of Pulci, however 
puire, is not easy to tlte generality of Italians themselves, 
Ibm itti great mixture of Tu$can proverbs; and he may there¬ 
fore be more indulgent to the present attempt. How far 
the tramlat^n* bas succeeded, and whether or no he shall 
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continue tlic vi^ork, ai’e questions which the public will de¬ 
cide. .He was induce! to make the ejtperinieut partly by 
liis love for, and partial intercourse with, the Italian lan¬ 
guage, of %vhich it is so easy to acquire a slight knowledge, 
and with which it is so nearly impossible for a foreigner to 
become accurately conversant. The Italian language is like 
a ca])ricious beauty, who accords her smiles to all, her fa¬ 
vours to few, and sometiines least tothose who have courted 
licr longest. The translator wished also to present in an 
English dress a part at least of a poem never yet rendered 
into a northern language ; at the same time that it has been 
the original of some of the most celebrated productions on 
this side of the Alps, as well as of those recent experiments 

in poetry in England, which have b^en jalready mentioned. 

' , ^ 


TEANSLATION. 

MORGANTE MAGGipRE. 

CANTO I. 


1 . 

In the beginning was the Word next God | 

God was the Word, the Word iW) less w|tt he s 
This was in the beginning, to my mode , 

Of thinking, and without him nou^t could be 5 
Therefore, just Lord I from out thy high alM3de, 
Benign and pious, bid an ang^ fleO|: ♦ ’ ^ 
One only, to be my . companion, who i. , 

Shall help my ^nious, worthy, old song tiirougfi. 





TRANSLATION OF 


IL 

And tliou, oh Virgin! daughter, mothei*, bride. 
Of the same Lord, who gave to you each key 
Of heaven, and hell, and every thing beside. 

The day thy Gabriel said, All h^iU” to thee, 
Since to tliy servants pity's ne'er denied^ 

With flowing rhymes, a pleasant style and free. 
Be to my verses then benignly kind, 

\ And to the end illuminate my mind. 


III. 

'Twas in the season when sad Philomel 

Weeps with her sister, who remembers and 
Deplores the ancient woes which both befell. 

And makes the nymphs enamour'e^ to the hand 
Of Phaeton by Phoebus loved so weU 

His car (but temper'd.by his sire's command) 
Was given, and on th^ horizon's verge just now 
Appear'd, so that Tithonus scratched his brow: 


IV. 

When I prepared my bark flrst to obey. 

As it slu>uld stm obey, the helm, my mind, 

And carry prose or rhyme, and this my lay 
Of Charies the Kmperor,^ whom you will And 
By several pens alrei|jdy^praised } but they 
Who to diffuse Ms ginry vwe Inclined, 

For^ali that I can see In px^cse or vm'se, 

Have understood Ghafles baiily<^-^nd wrote worse. 
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V. 

LeonaKlo Aretino said already. 

That itj like Pepin, Charles had had a Writer 
Of genius quick, and diligeilitly steady. 

No hero would in history look brighter j 
He in tlie cabinet being always ready, 

And in tire held a mos^ victorious lighter, 

Who for the church and Christian faith had wrought, 
Ccrtcs fur more than yet is said or drought. 


VI. 

You still may see at Saint Laberatore, 

The abbey no great way from Manopeil, 
Erected in tbe Abruzzi to his gloiy, 

Because of the great battle in which fell 
A Pagan King, according to the story. 

And felon people whom Charles sent to hell: 
And there are bones so mfiny, and so many, 
Near them Giusafla’s would seem tew, if any. 


VII. 

But the world, blind and ignorant^ doWfc prize 
His virtues as 1 wish to see them: thou, 
Florence, by his great bounty don’t arise. 

And hast, and may have, if thou wilt aUow, 

All proper customs and true courtesies« 

Whate’er thou hast acquired from then till now, 
With knightly courage, ti’casure, or tbe lance, 
ts sprung from out tbe noble blood of France* 
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translation of 

I 

VIII. 

Twelve Paladids bad Charles In court, of whom 
The wisest and most famous was Orlando; 

Him traitor Gan conducted to the tomb 
In Roncesvalies, as the villain plannM too, 

While the horn rang so loud, and knell’d the doom 
Of their sad rout, though he did ^1 knight can do. 
And Dante in his comedy has given 
To him a happy seat with Charles in heaven. 


IX. 

ji 

’IVas Christmas-day; iii Patis all his court 
Charles held; the chief, 1 say, Orlando was. 

The Dane; Astolfo there too did resort. 

Also Ansuigi, the gay time to pass 
In Ibstival and in triumphal sport, 

I'lie much renown'd St. Dennis being the cause; 
Angiolin of Bayonne, and Oliver, 

And gentle Belinghieii too came there s 


X. 

Avolio, and Arino,' and pjtjhofie 
Of Normandy, mid Bichard Paladin, 

Wise Hamo, and tha ancient Salemone, 

Walter of Lion's Muibit and Baldovin, * 

Who was the son of the sad Gai^llone, 

Were there, eliciting too inuch'^adness in 
The son of Pppin wheti^is knights came hither; 
He groaned with joy to IteO* them a!togl^ther. 
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XI. 

But watchful Fortune lurking, takes good heed 
Ever some bar Against our intents to bring. 

While Charles reposed him thus, in word and dee< 
Orlando niled court, Qharles, and every thing; 
Curst Gan, with envy bursting, had such need 
To vent his spite, that thus with Charles the king. 
One day he openly began to say, 

“ Orlando must we always then obey ? 


XII. 

“ A thousand times Fve been about to say, 

Orlando too presumptuously goes on ; 

Here arc we, counts, kings, dukes, to own thy way, 
“ Hamo, and Otho, Ogier, Solomon, 

“ Each have to honour thee and to obey; 

‘‘ But he has too much credit near the throne, 

“ Which we won’t suffer, but are quite decided 
“ By such a boy to be no longer guided. 


XIJl, 

“ And even at Aspramont thou didst begin 
“ To let him know he was a gallant knight, 

“ And by the fount did much the day to win j 
“ But I know who that day bad won the fight 
If it bad not for good Gherai*do been: 

** The victory was Almonte’s else; his siglit 
He kept upon the standard, and the Jaurels 
In fact and fiiimess are his earning, Charles. 
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XIV. 

‘‘If thou remembercst being in Gascony, 

“ When there advanced the nations out of Spain, 

“ The Christian cause had suffer’d shamefully, 

“ Had not his valour driven them back again. 

“ Best speak the truth when there’s a reason why: 

“ Know Nthen, oh Emperor! that all complain : 

“ As for myself, I shall repass the mounts 
“ O’er w'hich I cross’d with two ami sixty Counts. 

XV. 

’Tis fit thy grandeur should dispense relief^ 

So that each here may have his proper part, 

“ For the whole court is more or less in grief: 

“ Perhaps thou deem’st this lad a Mars in heart?” 
Orlando one day heard this speech in brief. 

As by himself it chanced he sate apart: 

Displeased he 'was with Gan because he said it. 

But much more still that Charles should give him ere 


XVI. 

And with the sword he would have inurrter’d Gan, 
But Oliver thrust in between the pair. 

And from his hand extracted Durlindan, 

And thus at leji^th they separated were. 
Orlando, artgry too with Carloman, 

Wanted but Rttle tp have slain him there; 
forth alone from Paris went the chief, 

And bui'St and maddened disdain and grief. 
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XVII. 

From E«mcUina, consort of the Dane, 

He took Cortana, and then took Rondell, 

And on to wards,Brara prick’d him o’er the plain 3 
And ^vhcn she saw him coming, Aldabelle 
Stretch’d forth her arms to clasp her lord again: 

Orlando, in wliose brain all was not well. 

As Welcome my Orlando home,” she said, 
Rais’d np his sword to smite her on the head. 


XVIJJ. 

Like him a I'ury counsels; his revenge 
Oji (iai) in that rash rtct he seem’d to take, 
Which Aldaljolla thought extremely strange. 

But hoori Orliuido found himself awake 3 
And his spouse took his brhlle on this change. 
And h(‘ <lismounted from his horst', and spake 
< )t e very thing which pass’d without demur, 

And then repo'^ed himself some days witli her. 


XIX. 

Then full of wrath departed from the place, 

And for as Pagan countries roam’d astray, 

And while he rode, yet still at every pace 
The traitor Gan remember’d by th^ way 5 
And wandering on in error a long space 
An abbey which in a lone desert lay, « 

’Midst glens obscure, ancf distant lands, he found, 
Which form’d the Qbristian’s and the Pagan’s bound. 
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XX. 

The abbot was caird Ciemont, and by blood 
Descended from Ang'raiite : under cover 
Of a great mountain’s brow the abbey stood. 

But certain savage giants look’d him over; 
One PassamonttWas foremost of the brood. 

And Alabaster and Morgante hover 
Second and third;, with certain slings, and throw 
In daily jeopai*dy the place below. 


XXI. 

The monks could pass the convent gate ue more. 
Nor leave their cells for water or for wood ; 
Orlando knock’d, but none would ope, before 
Unto the pnor it at length seem’d good; 
Enter’d, he said that he was taught to adore 
Him wlio was born of Mary’s holiest blood. 
And was baptized a Christian; and then show’d 
How to the abbey he had found his mad. 


XXII. 

Said the abbot, ** You are welcome; witat is mine 
We giv^ you freely, since that you believe 
« With us in Mary Mother’s Son divine; 

** And that you may not, cavalier, conceive 
** '^Tbe cause "of our delay to let you in 
. *1 ITO be rusiicity, yopi Idiell receive 
" ourg^te wa$.batr’d to you: 

^us thoie who in sinf»ldon live do. 
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XXUl. 

When, hither to inhabit 4 rst we caiiie 
“ These mountains, albeit that they are obscure, 
As you perceive, yet witliout fear or blame 
“ They seepa^d to promise an asylum sure: 

“ From savage brutes alone, too fierce to tame, 

“ *Twas fit our quiet dwelling to secure; 

“ But now, if here we’d stay, we needs must guard 
Against domestic beasts with watch and ward, 

XXIV. 

These make us itand, in fact, upon the watch. 

‘‘ For late there have appealed three giants rough; 
** What nation or what kingdom bore the batch 
1 know not, but they are all of savage stuff; 

“ When force and malice with some genius match, 

“ You know, they can do all —we are not enough: 
“ And these so much our orisons derange, 

“ I know not what to do, till matters change. 


XXV. 

“ Our ancient fathers living the desert in, 

For just and holy work^ were duly fed ; 

“ Think not they lived on Iccusts sole, ^tis certain 
That manna was rainM down Iroiit heaven In^ead; 

“ But here ’tis fit we keep on the alert in 
“ Our bounds, or taste the stones showeriddowu for bread* 
“ From yon mountain daily, raining*» 

And flung by Pasi^mont and Alabaster. 4 
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XXVI, 

The third, Morgante^ *s savugest by far 5 he 
Plucks up pines, beeches, poplar-trees, and oaks. 
And flings them, our community to bury. 

And all that I can do but more provokes.” 

While thus they parley in the cemetery, 

A stone from one of their gigantic strokes. 

Which nearly crush’d Rondell, came tumbling over, 
So that he took a long leap under cover. 


XXVII. 

For God sake, cavalier, ‘come in with^peeil, 

The manna’s falling now,” the abbot cried: 

“ This fellow does not wish my horse should feed, 

“ Dear abbot,” Roland unto him replied, 

Of restiveness he’d cure him had he need; 

That stone seems with good-will and aim applied. 
The holy father said, I don’t deceive; 

They’ll one day fling the mountain, I believe,” 


XXVIII. 

Orlando bade them take cai’e of Roiidellu, 

And also made a breakfast of his own: 

Abbot,” he said, I want to find that fellow 
Who flung at nfy good horse yon corner-stone.” 
Said the abbot, ** Let not my advice seem shallow, 

\ n V 

• ^ As to a brother d^ar I speak alone; 

I would dissuade you, baron, ih)m this strife. 

As knowing sure that you will lose your life. 
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XXIX. 

“ That f^assamont has in his hand three darts— 

“ Si^h slings, clubs, ballast-stones, that yiehl you must j 
“ You know that giants have much stouter hearts 
“ Than us, with reason, in proportion just 5 
“ If go you will, guard well against their arts, 

For these are very barbarous and robust/* 

Orlando answer’d, “ This I’ll see, be sure, 

And walk the wild on foot to be secure.” 


XXX. 

* ft 

The abbot sign’d the great cross on his front, 

“ Then go youVith God’s benison and mine:” 
Orlando, after he had sealed the mount. 

As the abbot hud directed, kept the line 
Right to the usual haunt of Passamoiit \ 

Who, seeing him alone in this design, 

Sur^'oy’d him fore and aft with eyes observant. 

Then asked him, ‘‘ If he wish’d to stay as servant?” 


XXXI. 

And promised him an office of great ease. 

But, said Orlando, “ Saracen insane! 

I come to kill you, if it shall so please 
God, not to serve as footboy in your train; 

“ You with his monks so oft have broke the peace— 
“ Vile dog! ’tis past his patience to sustain.” 

The giant ran to fetch his arms, quite furious, 

When he received an answer so injurious. 
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XXXIl. 

t 

And'ocing return'd to where Orlando stood, 

Who had not moved him from the spot, and swinging 
The cord, he hurl’d a stone with strength so rude, 

As show’d a sample of his skill in slinging ; 

It roir<l on Count Orlando’s helmet good 
And head, and set both head and helmet ringing, 

So that he swoon’d with pain as if he died, 

But more than dead, he seem’d so stupefied. 


XXXIII. 

Then Passamont, who thought him slain outright. 
Said, I will go, and while he lies along, 
Disarm me: why such craven did I fight ?” 

But Christ his servants ne’er abandons long, 
Especially Orlando, such a knight, 

As to desert Would almost be a wrong. 

While the giant goes to put off his defences, 
Orlando lias recall’d his force and senses: 


XXXIV. 

And loud he shouted, “ Giant, where dost go ? 

Thou tliought’st me doubtless for the bier outlaid; 
‘‘ To the right about—-without wings thou’rt too slow 
“ To fly my vengeance-*—c#*rish renegade! 

« ’Twas but by treachery thou laid’st me low.” 

The giant his astonishment betray'd, 

Aiid turn’d about, and stoppM his journey on, 

Aiid then he stoop’d to pick up a great stone. 
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XXXV. 

Orlando had Cortana bare in hand. 

To split the head in twain was what he schem’d:— 
Cortana ciavc the skull like a true brand, 

And Pagan Passaiuont died unredeem’d. 

Yet harsh and haughty, as he lay he bann’d, 

And most devoutly Macon still blasphemed; 

But while his crude, rude blasphemies he heard, 
Orlando thank’d the Father and the Word,— 


XXXVI. 

Saying, “ What grace to me thou’st given ! 

“ And I to thee. Oh Lord! am ever bound. 

“ I know my life was saved by thee from heaven, 

“ Since by the giant I was fairly down’d. 

“ All things by thee are measured just and even; 

“ Our power without thine aid would nought be found: 
“ 1 pray thee take heed of me, till 1 can 
“At least return once more to Carloinan.” 


XXXVII. 

And having said thus much, he went his way; 

And Alabaster he found out below, 

Doing the very best that in him lay 
To root from out a bank a^ock or two. 

Orlando, when he reach’d him, loud ’gan say, 

“ How think’st thou, glutton, such a stone to throw ?” 
When Alabaster heard his deep voice ring, 

He suddenly betook him to his sling, 

VoL. II. 
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xxxvni. 

And hurled a ti agment of a size so large, 

That if it had in i^ict fulhird Us mission, 

And Roland not avaird him of his targe, 

There would have been no need of a physician. 
Orlando set himself in furn to charge, 

And in his bulky bosom made incision 
With all his sword. The lout fell; but, overthrown, he 
However by no means forgot Macone. 


XXXIX. 

Morgan te had a palace in his mode. 

Composed of branches, logs of wood, an<l earth, 
And stretch*d himself at case in this abode. 

And shut himself at night within his birth. 
Orlando knocked, and knock’d, again fo goad 
The giant from his sleep; and he came forth. 
The door to open, like a crazy thing. 

For a lougb dream had shook him slumbering. 


XL. 

He thought that a &erce serpent had attack’d him. 

And Mahomet he call’d, but Mahomet 
Is nothing worth, and not an instant back’d him; 

But praying blesseti Jesu, 1 ^> was set 
At liberty from all the fears which rack’d him; 

And to the gate he came with regret— 

‘‘ Who knocks here ?” grumbling sdl the while, said he: 
said Orlando, “ you will quickly see. 
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XLL 

I come to preach to you, as to your brothers, 

“ Seftt by the miserable monks-^repentance; 

« For Providence divine, in you and others, 

Condemns the evil done my new acquaintance. 

“ Tis writ on high—your wrong must pay another’s; 
‘‘ From heaven itself is issued out this sentence; 
Know then, that colder now than a pilaster 
“ I left your Passamont and Alabaster.” 


XLIL 

Morgante said, O gentle cavalier! 

“ Now by thy God say me no villany; 

“ The favour of your name I fain would hear, 
“ And if a Christian, speak for courtesy.” 
Replied Orlando, “ So much to your ear 
“ 1 by my faith disclose contentedly; 

“ Christ I adore, who is the genuine Lord, 
And, if you please, by you may be adored.” 


XLUl. 

The Saracen rejoin’d in humble tone, 

I have had an extraordinary vision j 
A savage serpent fell on me alone, 

“ And Macon would not i^Jty my condition; 
“ Hence to thy God, who for ye did atone 
“ Upon the cross, preferr’d I my petition: 
“ His timely succour set we safe and free, 

“ And I a Christian am disposed to be.” 
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XLIV. 

« 

Orlahdo answer’d, “ Baron just and pious, 

“ If this good wish your heart can really move 
** To the true God, who will not then deny us 
“ Eternal honour, you will go above, 

“ And, if you please, as friends we will ally us. 
And I will love you with a perfect love. 

“ Your idols are vain liars full of fraud. 

The only true God is the Christian’s God. 


XLV. 

The Lord descended to the virgin breast 
“ Of Mary Mother, sinless and divine; 

“ If you acknowledge the Redeemer blest. 

Without whom neither sun nor star can shine, 
“ Abjui'e bad Macon’s false and felon test. 

Your renegado God, and worship mine,— 
Baptize yourself with zeal, since you repent.” 

To which Morgpmite answer’d, I’m content.” 


XLVI. 

And then Orlando to ^l^brace him flew. 

And made; convert, as he cried, 

To the abbe^PPludll gladly marshal you 
To whom iVforgaute, “ Let us go,” replied, 

“ I to the friars have for peace to sue.” 

Which thing Orlando heard with inward pride. 
Saying, " My brother, so devout and good, 

Mk the abbot pardon, as 1 wish you would: 
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XLVIl. 

Since.God has granted your illumination, 

Accepting you in mercy for his own. 

Humility should be your first oblation/* 

Morgantc said, “ For goodness* sake make known— 
“ Since that your God is to be mine—your station, 

“ And let your name in verity be shown, 

Then will I every thing at yotu* command do/* 

On which the other <^aid, he was Orlando. 

XLVIII. 

“ Then,’* quoth the giant, blessed bd Jesu, 

“ A thousand times with gratitude and praise! 

“ Oft, perfect Baron! have I heard of you 
“ Through all the different periods of my days : 

“ And, as I said, to be your vassal too 
“ I wish, for your great gallantry always.” 

Thus reasoning, they continued much to say, 

And onwards to the abbey went their way. ^ 


xux. 

And by the way, almut the giants dead 
Orlando with Morgante reasoned: ‘‘ Be, 

For their decease, I pray you, comforted, 

“ And, since it 4 s God’s pleasure, pardon me. 
“ A thousand wrongs unto the monks they bred, 
“ And our true Scripture soundetli openly— 
Good is rewarded, and chastised the ill, 

“ Which the Lord never faileth to fulfil; 
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L. 

Because his love of justice unto all 
“ Is such, he wills his judgment should devour 
“ All who have sin, however great or small; 

“ But good he well remembers to restore; 

Nor without justice holy could we call 
Him, whom I now require you to adore: 

“ All men must make bis will their wishes sway, 
“ And quickly and spontaneously obey. 


LI. 

And here our doctors are of one accord, 

“ Coining on this point to the same conclusion,— 

“ That in their thoughts who praise in heaven the Lord, 
“ If pity e'er was guilty of intrusion 
For their unfortunate relations stored 
“ In hell below, and damn'd in great confusion,— 

“ Their happiness would be reduced to nought, 

And thus unjust the Almighty’s self be thought. 


LIL 

‘‘ But they in Christ have firmest hope, and all 
“ Which seems to him, to them too must appeal* 
Well done; nor could it otherwise befall; 

He never can in any purpose err: 

“If sire or mother, suffer endless thi*all, 

“ They don't disturb themselves for him or her; 
“ •What.pleasSs God to them must joy inspire;— 
“,S«ch is the observaifce of the eternal choir/'. 
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LIIL 

** A unto the wise/^ Morgante said, 

“ Is wont to be enough, and you shall see 
** How much I grieve about my brethren dead; 

And if the will of God seem good to me, 

“ Just, as you tell me, "tis in heav’n obey’d— 
Ashes to ashes,—^merry let us be! 

“ I will cut off the hands from both their trunks, 
“ And carry them unto the holy monks. 


LIV. 

“ So that all persons may be sure and certain 
“ Tlidt they arc dead, and have no farther fear 
To wander solitary this desert in, 

“ And that they may perceive my spirit clear 
“ By the Lord’s gj’acc, who hath withdrawn the curtain 
“ Of darkness, making his bright realm apj)ear.” 

He cut his brethren’s hands off at these words, 

And left them to the savage beasts and birds. 


LV. 

Then to the abbey they went on together, 

Where waited them the abbot in great doubt. 
The monks, who knew not yet the fact, ran thither 
To their superior, all in breathless rout, 

Saying, with tremor, “ Please to tell us whether 
“ You wish to have this person in or out ?” 

The abbot, looking through upon the giant. 

Too greatly fear’d, at first, to be compliant. 
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Orlando, seeing him thus agitated. 

Said quickly, “ Abbot, be thou of good cheer; 

“ He Chris»t believe^, as Christian must be rated. 

And hath renounced his Macon false;” which her 
Morgante with the hands corroborated, 

A proof of both the giants’ fate quite clear : 

Thence, with due thauks, the abbot God adored, 
Saying, “ Thou hast contented me, oh Lord!” 


LVIl. 

He gazed; Morgjmte’b height he calculated. 

And more tlian once contemplated his size; 

And then he said, Oh giant celebrated. 

Know, tliat no more my wonder will arise, 

“ How you could tear and fling the trees you late did. 
When 1 behold your form with my own eyes. 

You now a true and perfect friend will show 
“ Yourself to Christ, ns once you vvere a foe. 


LVIJl. 

And one of our apostles, Saul once named, 

“ Ijong persecuted sore the faith of Christ, 

“ Till one day by the Spirit being inflamed, 

^ Why dost thou persecute me thus?’ said Christ; 
“ And then from liis offence he was reclaimed, 

And went for ever after preaching Christ; 

“ And of the faith became a trump, whose sounding 
O’er the whole earth is t'choing and rebounding. 
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LIX. 

“ So, niy Morgante, you may do likewise; 

“ Ho wlio reiients, thus writes the JEvangelist,— 
“ Occasions more rejoicing in the skies 
Than ninety-nine of the celestial list. 

“ You may be sure, should each desire arise 

With just zeal for the Lord, that you’ll exist 
Among the happy saints for evermore; 

“ But \ou weni lost and damn’d to hell before I” 


LX. 

And thus great honour to Morgante paid 
The abbot: many days they did repose. 

One day, as with Orlando they both stray’d, 

And saunter’d here and there, where’er they chose, 
The abbot shovv’d n chambcT, where array’d 
Mud) armour was, and hung up certain bows; 
And one of these Morgante for a whim 
Girt on, though useless, he believ’d, to him. 


LXl. 

There being a want of water in the place, 

Orlando, like a worthy brother, said, 

Morgante, I could wish you in this case 
“ To go for water.” ‘‘You shall be obey’d 
“ In all commands,” was the reply, “ straightways.” 

Upon his shoulder a great tub he laid, 

And went out on his way unto a fountain. 

Where he was wont to drink below the mountain. 
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Arrived there, a prodigious poise he hears, 
Which suddenly along the forest spread; 
Whereat from out his quiver he prepares 
An arrow for his bow, and lifts his head; 
And lo! a monstrous herd of Swine appears, 
And onward rushes with tempestuous tread. 
And to the fountain's brink precisely pours, 

So that the giant’s join’d by all the boars. 


LXIIL 

Morgante at a venture shot an arrow, 

Which pierced a pig precisely in the ear. 

And pass’d unto the other side quite thorough. 
So that the boar, defunct, lay tripp’d up near. 
Another, to revenge his fellow farrow, 

Against the giant rush’d in fierce career, 

And reach’d the passage with so swift a foot, 
Morgante was not now in time to shoot. 


LXIV. 

Perceiving tiiat the pig Was oil him close, 

He gave him such a punch upon the head * 

« 

" • Gh dette in suUa testa un gran punzone." It is strange that Pulci 
should have literally anticipated the technical terras of my old friend and 
master JaeVson, and the art which he has carried to its highest pitch. " A 
punch on the or a punch in the head^^ ‘<-un punzone in sulla testa/' is 

the exact and frequent phrase of our best pugihsts, who little dream that they 
Hire talking the purest Tuscan. 
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As Ador’d him, so that he no more arose— 

Smashing the very bone; and he fell dead 
Next to the other. Having seen such blows. 

The other pigs along the valley Aed; 

Morgantc on his neck the bucket took. 

Full from the spring, which neither swerved nor shook. 


LXV* 

The toil was on one shoulder, and there were 
The hogs on t’other, and he brush’tl apace 
On to the abbey, though by no means near, 

Nor spilt one drop of water in his race. 

Orlando, seeing him so soon appear 

With the dead boars, and with that brimful vase, 
Marvell’d to see his strength so very great;— 

So did the abbot, and set wide the gate. 


LXVI. 

The monks, who saw the water fresh and good, 
Rejoiced, but much mor^ to perceive the pork;— 
All animals are glad at sight of food; 

They lay their l)reviaries to sleep, and work 
With greedy pleasure, and in such a mood. 

That the Aesh needs no salt beneath their fork. 

Of rankness and of rot there is no fear. 

For all the fasts are now left in arrear. 
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LXVII. 

As though they wish’d to burst at once, they ate; 

And gorged so that, as if the bones had been 
In water, sorely grieved the dog and cat. 

Perceiving tliat they all were pick’d too clean. 
Tlie abbot, who to all did honour great, 

A few days after this convivial scene, 

Gave to Morgante a fine horse well train’d. 
Which he long time had for himself maintain’d. 


Lxvm. 

The horse Morgante to a mcailow led. 

To gallop, and to put him to the jirotif. 

Thinking that he a back of iron had, 

Or to skim eggs uubroke was light enough ; 

But the lior&e, sinking with the pain, fell dead. 

And burst, while cold on earth lay head and hoof. 
Morgante said, “ Get up, thou sulky cur!” 

And still continued pricking with the spur. 


JLXIX. 

But finally he thought fit to dismount, 

And said, “ 1 am as light as any feather, 

“ A\id he has burst>—to this what say you. Count ?** 
Orlando answered, “ Bike a ship’s mast rather 
You seem to me, and with the truck for front;— 
‘^Bet him goj Fortune wills that we together 
“ Should Inarch, but you on foot, Morgante still.” 
To which the giant answered, “ So I will. 
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LXX. 

‘‘ When there shall be occasion, you will see 
HOw I approve my courage in the fight.” 

Orlando said, “I really think you'll be, 

“ If it should prove God’s will, a goodly knight, 

“ Nor will you napping there discover me: 

“ But never mind your horse, though out of sight 
“ 'Twere best to carry him into some wood, 

“ If but the means or wav 1 uudei*stood.” 


LXXI. 

The giant said, Then carry him I will, 

Since that to carry me he was so slack— 

“ To render, as the gods do, good tor ill; 

“But lend a hand to place him on my back.” 
Orlando answer’d, “ If my counsel still 

“ May weigh, Morgantc, do not undertake 
“ To lift or carry this dead courser, who, 

“ Ab you have done to him, will do to you. 


lAXll. 

“ Take care he don’t revenge himself, though dead, 
“ As Nessus did of old beyond all cure; 

“ I don’t know if the fact you’ve heard or read, 

» But he will make you burst, you may be sure.” 
“ But help him on my back,” Morgante said, 

“ And you shall see what weight 1 can endure: 

“ In place, my gentle Roland, of this palfrey, 

“ With all the bells, Td carry yonder belfry.” 
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The abbot said, ** The steeple may do well. 

But, for the bells, youVe broken them, I wot/ 
Morgan te answered, “ l^et them p^y in hell 
^^The penalty, who lie dead in yon grot;” 

And hoisting up the horse from where he fell. 

He said, Now look if I the gout have got, 

‘‘ Orlando, in the legs—or if I have force — 

And then he made two gambols with the horse. 


JLXXIV. 

Morgante ^vas like any mountain framed ; 

So if he did this, *ti8 no prodigy ; 

But secretly himself Orlando bhiined. 

Because he was one of his family; 

And fearing that he might be hurt or maim'd. 
Once more he bade him lay his burthen by : 
Put down, nor bear him further the desert in.” 
Morgante said, ‘‘ 1*11 carry him for certain.” 


j.xxV. 

He did; and stow’d him in some nook away, 
And to the abbey then returned with spee<i. 
Orlando said, Why longer do we stay ? 

^ Morgante, here is nought to do indeed.” 
The abbot by the hand he took one day. 

And said with great respect, he had agreed 
Tq, leave liis reference; but for this decision 
He wisl/d to have his pardon and permisiaon. 
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The honours they continued to receive 
Perhaps exceeded what his merits claim’d: 

He said, “ I mean, and quickly, to retreive 

The lost days of time past, which may be blam’d 
Some days ago I should have ask’d your leave, 
Kind father, but I really was ashamed. 

And know’^ not how to show my sentiment, 

“ So much I see you with our stay content. 


LXXVil. 

“ But in my heart 1 bear through every clime, 

“ The abbot, abbey, and this solitude— 

“ So much I love you in so short a time 5 

“ For me, from heaven reward you with all good, 
“ The God so true, the eternal Lord sublime! 

“ Whose kingdom at the lust hath open stood : 

“ Meanwhile we stand expectant of your blessing, 
And recommend us to your prayers with pressing.” 


L56cvm. 

Now when the abbot Count Orlando heard. 

His heart grew soft wdth inner tenderness, 

Such fervour in his bosom bred each word ; 

And, “ Cavalier,” he said if I have less 

“ Courteous and kind to your great wmrth appear’d. 
Than fits me for such gentle blood to express, 
‘‘ I know I’ve done too little in tljis case j * 

“ But blame our ignorance, and this poor place. 
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“ Wi' can indeed but honour you with masses, 

“ And sermons, tlianksgivings, and j)ater-nosters 
“ Hot suppers, dinners (fitlang other places 
“ In verity much rather than the cloisters ;) 

' 1, 

But such a love for you my heart embraces. 

For thousand virtues which your bosom fosters. 
That wheresoe’er you go, I too shall be. 

And, on the other part, you rest with me. 


BXXX. 

This may involve a seeming contradiction. 

But you I know are sage, and feel, and taste, 
‘‘ And understand my speech wdth full conviction. 

“ For your just pious deeds may you be graced 
‘‘ With the t>ord’s. great reward and benediction, 
“ By whom you were directed to this waste : 
To bis high mercy is our freedom due, 

For which we render thanks to him and vou. 


lxxAi. 

“ You saved at once our lite and soul: such fear 
“ The giants caused us, that the way was lost 
By which we coulj pursue a fit career 
In search of Jesus and the saintly host; 

“ And your departure breeds such sorrow here. 
That comfortless we all are to our cost; 
iuonths»and years you could not stay in sloth, 
** Nor are you form’d to wear our soben^lotb : 
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“ But to bear arms and wield the liaiice ; indeed, 

* 

“ With these as much is done as with this cowl, 
‘‘ In proof of which the Scripture you may rctul. 

“ Thisv^ant up to heaven may bear hiS soul 
By your compassion; now in peace proceed. 

“ Your state and name I seek not to unroll, 

“ But, if I’m ask’d, this answei- shall be given. 
That here an angel was sent down from heaven. 


LXXXIIL 

‘‘ If you want armour or aught else, go in, 

Look o’er the wardrobe, and take what you choose. 
And cover with it o’er this giant’s skin.” 

Orlando answered, If there should lie loose 
Some armour, tre our journey wc begin. 

Which might be turn’d to my companion’s use. 

The gift wouUl be acceptable to me.” 

The abbot said to him, “ Come in and sec.” 


LXXXIV. 


And in a certain closet, where the wall 

cover’d with old armour like a yist, 

The abbot said to them, " I give you all.” 

Morgaiite rummaged piecemeal from the dust 
The whole, which, save one cuirass, was too small, 
^ud that too had the mail inlaid with rust. 

They wonder’d how it fitted him exactly, 

Which ne’er has s^l^d cithers so compactly. 

VoL. II. Q 
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LrXXXV. 

*Tvvas an imiM<»a«!iirabIe g’iaritV, who 
Bv the great Milo of Agrante fell 
Before the abbey many years ago. 

The story on the wall was figured well; 

In the last moment of the abbey's foe. 

Who long had waged a war implacable : 
Precisely as the war occurr’d they drew hini;, 
And there was Milo as he overthrew^ him. 


ItrXXXVI. 

« % 

Seeing this history. Count Orlando said 

In his own heart, Oh God! who in the sky 
Know'st all things, how was Milo hither led ? 
Who caused the giant in this place to die ?’* 
And certain letters, weeping, then he r<ia<f. 

So that he could not keep his visage dry,— 
As I will tell in the ensuing story. 

From evil keep you the high King of Glory! 


OIP TUB riRST CANTO. 
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CANTO PEI MO. 


I. 

In principio era il Verbo appresso a Dio, 
Ed era Iddio U Verbo, e‘l Verbo lui: 
Questo era nel principio al parer niio; 

E nulla si pub far sanata costui: 

Perb, gitisto Signor benigno e pio, 
Mandami solo un de gli angeli tui, 

Che m'accompagni, e rechimi a mcmoria 
Una famosa antica e degna storia 

IT. 

E tu Vergine figlia e madre e sposa 
Di quel Signor che ti dette le chiave 
Del cielo e de I’abisso S d'ogni cosa 
Quel dl che Gabriel tuo ti disse avc ; 
Perche tu se’ de* tuo’ servi pietosa. 

Con dolcc rime e stil grato e soavi^ 
Ajuta i versi niiei benignamente, ^ 
E’nhno al fine illumina la mente. 

iir. 

Era nel tempo quando Filomena 
Con la sorella si laments e plora, 

Che si ricorda di sua antica pena, 

£ p(^ boschettl ie nimfe innamora, 
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E Febo il carro temperato mena> 

Che ’1 suo Fetonte I'ainraaestta ancora j 
£d appariva appunto a Torizzonte^ 

Tal che Titon si graffiava la fronte. 

IV. 

Quand’iu varai la mia barchetta, prima 
Per ubbulir cbi senapre ubbldir dcbbe 
Ea iTiente, e faticarsi in proba e in ritna> 
K del mio Carlo iraperador lu’increbbe 
Che so quanti la penna ha posto in cima^ 
Che tutti la sua gloria prevarrebbe : 

E stata quella istoria, a quel ch* i* veggio, 
Ei Carlo male intesa e scritta peggio. 


V. 

Diceva gii Lionardo Aretino, 

Che s’egli avesse avuto scrittor degiiO; 
Com’egli ebbe un Ormanno il suo Pipiuo 
Ch'avesse diligenzia avuto c ingegno ; 
Sarebbe Carlo Magno un uora divino j 
Pcrb ch'egli ebbe gran vittoria e regno, 
E'fece per la chiesa e p£r la fcdc 
Certo assui pib chc non si dice o crede. 


Vi. 

fpiy 

Guardasi ancora a san Liberatore 
Quella badfa Ih presso a Manoppello, 
Gib ne gli Abbruzzi fktta per suo onore. 
Dove fd la battaglm e’l gran flaggello 
D'ua re pagan, che Carlo imperadore 
tTccise, e tanto de! suo popol felio i 
£ vedesi tante ossa, e tanto il saniio, 

Che tutie in Giusaffli poi si vcdranno. 
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VII. 

Ma il iiiondo cieco e ig'norante non prezza 
*L/e sue virtti, com*io vorrei vedere : 

£ tu, Fiorenza, de la sua grande zza 
Possiedi, e sempre potrai possedere 
Ogni costume ed ogni g'cntilczza 
Che si potesse aquistare o averc 
Col senno col tesoi-o o con la lancia 
Dal nobil sangne e venuto di Francia. 

VIII. 

Dodici paladini aveva in corte 
Carlo } e’l piU savio e famoso era Orlando : 
Gran traditor lo condusse a la morte 
In Roncisvalle un trattato ordinando j 
Cd dove il corno sonb tanto forte . 

Dopo la dolorosa rotta^ quando 
Ne la sua contmedia Dante qui dice, 

£ mettelo con Carlo in ciel felice. 

IX 

£ra per pasqua quella di natale : 

Carlo la corte avea tutta in Parigi . 

Orlando, com’io dlco, principalc 
£vvi, il Danese, Astolfo, e Ansuigi * 

Fannosi feste v. cose trionfale, 

E molto celebravan San Dionigi ; 

Angiolin di Bajona, ed UliVieri 
V’era venuto, e’l gentU Berlinghiert. 

X. 

Eravi Avollo ed Avino ed Ottone, 

Di NormandCa, Hiccardo paladino^ 

£*1 savio Namo, el veechio Salamone, 
Gualtier da Moniione, e Baldovino 
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Ch’era figliuol del tristo Oanellone. 

Troppo lieto era il fig; 1 iuol di Pipino ; 

Tanto cbfe spesso d’alle^ezea genie 
Veggendo tutti i paladini ipaieme. 

XI. 

Ma la fortune attenta eta nascosa. 

Per guastar sempre ciascun nostro cffetto $ 
Mentre che Carlo cosl si riposa, 

Orlando governava in fatto e in dot to 
La corte e Carlo Magno ed ogni cosa : 

Gan per invidia scoppia il maladetto> 

E cominciava un di con Carlo a dire : 
Abbiam sempre ndi Orlando ad ubbidire ? 

XII. 

lo ho creduto mille volte dirti: 

Orlando ha in sc troppa presunzione : 

Noi Siam qui conti^ re^ duchl a servirti^ 

E Namo^ Ottone^ IJggieri e Salamone> 

Per onoi-arti ognun- per ubbidirti ; 

Che costui abbi ogni reputazione 
NolsofiTrirem 3 ma slam deUberatt 
Da^ln fanciullo non essef ^veruati. 

XIII. 

Tu cominciaal^insinOf in Aspramonte 
A dargli a ini^bder ch^ gagliardo^ 

E facesse gran cose a quella fonte 3 
Ma se non fusse stato il buon Gherarduj 
lo so che la vRtoiia era d’Almcmte : 

Ma egli ebbe i|^pre roochio a lo atendardo t 
*Che si voleva'quj^'dl <^roaarlo: 

Oueato ^ coltil Carlo* 
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XIV. 

Se ti ricorda gHi seudo in Guascogna, 
•Quando e’ vi venne la gente di Spa^a, 

II popol de* cristiani avea vei^ogna, 

S€ non mostrava la aua forza magna. 

11 ver convien pur dir, quando e’biso|;na 
Sappi ch*ognuno imperador si lagna : 
Quant'io per me, ripasser6 que’ monti 
Ch’io passai’n qua con sesaantaduo conti. 


XV. 

La tua grandezza dispensar iii vuole, 

E far che ciascun abbi la sua parte; 

La corte tutta quanta ae ne duole: 

Tu credi che costui aia forse Marte ? 
Orlando’un giorno udl queste parole, 

Che si sedeva soletto in disparte : 
llispiacquegU di Gan quel che diceva; 

E molto pih che Carlo gli credeva. 

XVI. 

£ voile con la spada uccider Gano; 

Ma Ulivieri in quel mezzo si mise, 

E Durlindana gli tiasse di mano, 

£ cosl il me’ che seppe gli divise. 
Orlando si sdegnb con Carlo Mano, 

£ poco men che quivi nUn I’uccise j 
E dipartissi di Pan^ solo, ^ 

E scoppia e’mpazza di sdegno c' di duolo. 

XVJI. 

Ad Ermellina moglie del Danese 
Tolse Cortana, e poi tolse Rondello; 

E’n verso Brava il suo cammin poi prose. 
Alda la bella come vide quello, 
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Per abbracciarld Je braeeia distese. 
Orlando, che ismairito avea il cervelto, 
Com’ella disse . ben venga il mio Orlando 
Gli voile in su la testa dar col brando, 

XVIII. 

Come colui che la furia consigUa, 

Egli pareva a Gan dar verameute: 

Alda la bella si fe maraviglia r 
Orlando si ravvide prestamente ; 

£ la sua sposa pigliava la briglia, 

£ scese dal caval subitaimente : 

Ed ogni cosa narrava a costei, 

E ripososi alcun giorno cdn lei. 

XIX. 

Pot si parti portato dal furore, 

E terminb pas^re in Fagania 3 
E mentre chc cavalca, il traditore" 

Di Gan eempre ricorda per la via: 

£ cavalcando d'uno in altro errore. 

In un deserto truova una badia 
]n luoghi oscuri e paesi lontani, 

Ch'era a* confin’ tra cristiknl e pagani. 

XX. 

L‘abate si ch||piava C%tiaramonte, 

Era del aangit^ disceso d'Anglante: 

sopra a la badia v*era un gran monte. 
Dove abitava alcun flero gigante, 
l>e’quali uno avea non^ Passamonte, 
li’altTo Alabastl<o, e*l terzo era Morgante 
*Con certe frombe'gittavaa da alto, 

Ed ogni di flacevaii' qualche assalto. 
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XXI. 

1 monachetti non potieno uscfre 

t. 

Bel inonMero o per legne o per acque: 
Orlando pkchia, e non volieno aprire, 
Fin che a Vabafe a la fine pur piacquc 5 
Entrato drento cominciava a dire. 

Come colui, che di Maria gid nacques? 
Adora, ed era cristian battezzato, 

E com’egli era a la badia arrivato. 

XXII. 

Bisse Tabate * il ben venuto sia : 

Di quel ch’io ho volentier ti daremo, 
Poi che tu credi al figliuol di Maria j 
E la cagion, cavalier, ti diremo, 

Accib che non I’imputi a villania, 
Perchh a I'entrar resistenza facemo, 

E non ti voile aprir quel monachetto: 
Cosi intervien chi vive con sospetto. 

XXIII. 

Quando ci venni al principio abitare 
Queste raontagne, benchd sieno oscure 
Come tu vedi j pur jti potea stare 
Sanaa sospetto, ch’ ell’ eran sicure • 

Sol de lefiere t’avevi a guardare j 
Fernoci spesso di brutte paure ; 

Or ci bisogna> se vogliamo sti^^i. 

Da le bestie dimestiche guardarci. 

XXIV. 

Queste ci fan piuttosto stai'e a segno 
Sonci appariti tre fieri gig^nti. 

Non so di qual paese 0 di qual regno, 
Ma molto son ieroci tutti quanti: 







La forza e’l matvoler giunt'a lo’ngegno 
Sai che puhl tutto j ci noi non siam bastanti 
Questi iierturban s) Vorazion poiatra*. 

Che n(»i so pLii che far^ s’altri nol mostra. 

XXV. ' 

Gli antichi padri nostri nel deeerto^ 

Se le lor opre sante erano e giuste, 

Del ben servir da Dio n’avean buon inert o 
creder sol vivcssin di locuste • 

PiOvea dal ciel la manna, questo h certo ; 
Ma qui convien Che spesso assaggi e guste 
Sassi che piovon di sopra quel monte, 

Che gettano Alabastra e Fassamonte. 

XXVI. 

£1 terzo ch’^ Morgante, assai pih fiero, 
IsvcgUe e pini e faggi e certi e gli oppi, 

E gettagli infin qui: questo ^ pur vero j 
Non posso far che d’ira non iscoppi. 

Mentre che parlan cosl in cimiteroj 
Un sasso par che llondel quasi sgroppi 
Che da’ giganti gih vennc da alto 
Tanto, ch’e' prese sotto il Mto un salto. 

XXVII. 

Tirati drento, cavalier, per J^io, 

Disse I’abate, dS' la manna casca. 

Kisponde Orlando: caro abate mio, 

*Cx>stui non vudl chel mio caval piii pasca; 
Veggo che lo guarrebbe dd restio .■ 

Quel sa^ par cl^ di buon braccio naaca. 
Dispose il santq padre,: io non t'inganno. 
Credo clie*l monte; un giprno gitterarmo. 
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XXVIJL 

Orlando governar fbce RondeUo» 

, lii ordinar per se la eolazione: 

Foi disse : abate, io voglio anciare a quello 
Che dette al mio caval con quel captone. 
Disae I’abate: come car’ fratello 
Consiglierotti sanza papbione ? 

10 ti sconforto, baron, di tal gita; 

Ch’io so che tu vi lascerai la vita. 

XXIX. 

Quel Fassamonte porta in man tre dardi: 
Clil frombe, chi baaton, chi mazzafrusti; 
Sai che giganti pih di noi gagljiardi 
Son per ragion, die son anco pih giusti 
£ pur se vuoi andar fa che ti guardi, 

Che questi son villan molto e robui>ti. 
Rispose Orlando: io lo vedr 5 per certo; 

£d avviossi a pie su pel deserto. 

I, 

XXX. 

Disse I’abate ool segnarlo in fronte : 

Va, che da Dio c me sia benedetto. 
Orlando, poi che salito ebbe il monte. 

Si dirizzb, come Tatiate detto 
GU aveva, dove sta quel Passamonte ; 

11 quale Orlando veggendo soletto, 

Molto lo squadra di dtetro e da^unte; 

Poi domandb, se star volea per fante. 

XXXI. 

£’ prometteva di farlo godere. 

Orlando disse ;,pazzo saracino, 
lovengo a te, com’^ dii Dio volerc, - 
Per darti morte e non per ragazzino} 
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A’monaci suoi f^o hat dlspiacere; 

Non pu6 pih comportarti can mastiuo. 
Quehto gigante arniar si corse a furia, 
Quando senti ch’e’gli diceva ingiuriu, 

XXXII. 

E ritornato ove aspetta'^ Orlando^ 

II qual non s’era partito da bomba; 
Subito vcnne la cordia girando, 

£ lascia un sasso andar fuor de la fi omba, 
Che in su la testa giugnea rotolando 
Al conte Orlandoj e Tclmetto rimboinba 
E’cadde per la pena tramortito j 
Ma pih cbe morto par, tanto fc stordito. 

XXXIII. 

Passamonte pensb chc fusse morto, 

E disse' io voglio andarmi a disannare; 
Questo poltron per chi m’aveva scorto ? 

Ma Cristo i suoi non suole abbandonare, 
Massime Orlando, ch’egli arebbe il torto. 
Mentre il gigante Tarme va a spogliare, 
Orlando in questo tempo si risente, 

E rivocava e la forza e la mente. 

XXXIV. 

E gridb forte; gigante, ove vai ? 

Ben ti pcnsasti d*avermi amipazzato I 
Volgiti a drieto, che, s’ale non hai. 

Non puoi da me fuggir, can rinnegato ; 

A tradimento ingiuriato m'hai. 

Bonde ibgigaitte allor maravigUato 
SiVolse a dietro, e rReneva il passo j 
Poi 4 chinb per t*»y di terra un sasso. 
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XXXV, ' 

Orlando avea Cortana ignuda in inano ; 
Trasse a la testa: e Coftana tagliai'a: 

Per mezzo il teschio parti del pagano, 

E Passamonte morto rovinava : 

E nel cadcre il superbo e villano 
Divotamente Macon bestemaiiava j 
Ma mentre cUe bestemmia il crudo e acerbo, 
(hlando ringraziava il Padre e’l Verbo. 

XXXVI. 

Diccndo : tjuanta grazia oggi m’ha data' 
Sempre ti sono, o signor raio, tenuto ; 

Per tc conosco la vita salvata; 

Per5 che dal gigante era abbattuto . 

OgnI cosa a ragion fal misurata; 

Non val nostro poter sanza il tuo ajuto. 
Priegoti, sopra me tenga h mano, 

Tanto cheancor ritorni a Carlo Mano 

XXXVIL 

Poi ch’ebbe questo detto s’andde, 

Tanto che trova Alabastro piii basso 
Che si sforzava, qiyindo e’lo trovde, 

Di svegHer d'una ripa fitori iin masso. 
Orlando, com’e’ giunse a quel, gridde : 

Che pensi tu, ghiotton, giltar quel sasso ? 
jQuando Alabastro questo grido intende, 
Subitamente la sua fromba prende. 

XXXVllI. 

E'trasse d’una pietra molto grossa, 

Tanto ch’Oriando bisognb sdiermisse^ 

Che se Tavesse giunto la percossa. 

Non bisognava il medico venisse. > 
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Orlando adoperft poila sua possa; 

Nel pettignon tutta la spada misaei r 
E morto caddc questo badalone, 

E non dunentic6 peris Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante a\eva al suo modo un palagio 
Fatto di frasohe e di schegge e di terra: 
Quivi, secondo lui, si posa ad agio; 
Quivi la notte si rlncbiude e scrra. 
Orlando picchla, e daragll disagio, 
Perch^ il gigante dal sonno si sferra 
Vennegli aprir come una cosa matta; 
Ch’un’ aspra visionc aveva fetta. 


XL. 

E'gli parea ch’un feroce serpente 
L'avea assalito, e chiamarMacomctto; 
Ala Macometto non valea niente: 
Ond’e'chiamava Gesit benedetto; 

E liberato I’avea finalmente. 

Venne a la porta, ed ebbe cosl detto j 
Chi buzza qua ? pur serojpre borbottando. 
Tu tl saprai tosto gli rispose Orlando. 


XLI. 

Vengo per faitti, come a’tuo’ fhiiteUi, 

Far dc' peccati tuoi la pehit^nzia. 

Da’ monaci tnandato, cattiveUi, 

Come stato & divina providenzia; 

Pel mal ch’avete "Mto a tortb a quelli, 

E dato ih del cobI qUtesta sentenzia $ 
S^pi, che fneddo gti piii ch’un pilastro 
Laaciato ho PosaayMi e’l tuo Alabbtro,' 
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XLIl 

Dissc Morganie: o gentil eavaliere, 

, ‘ Per lo two Dio non mi dir villania : 

Di grazia il noma two vorrei sapere ; 

Se se’ cristian» deh dillo in cortesia. 

Rispose Orlando: di cotal mastiere 
Contenterotti per la fade mia: 

Adoro Cristo, ch’6 Signor veracc; 

B puoi tu adorarlo, se ti place. 

XLIII. 

Rispose il saracin con umil voce; 

To ho fatto una straoa visione, 

Che m’assaliva un serpente feroce : 

Non mi valeva per chiamar Maconc; 

Onde al tiio Dio che fu confitto in croce 
Rivolsi presto la mia intenzione : 

E' mi soccorse, e fui libero e sano, 

£ son disposto al tutto esser cristianu. 

XLIV.. 

Rispose Orlando : baron giusto e pio, 

Se questo buon voler terrai nel core, 

L’anima twa ai^ quel vero Dio 
Che ci pub sol gradir d'etemo onore: 

E s’tu vorraij sarai compagno mio^ 

£ amerotti con perfetto amore: 

Gl’idoli vostri son bugiardi e vani: 
f[ vero Dio ^ lo Dio de* cristiani 

XLV. 

Venne questo Signor sanza peccato. 

Ne la sua madre vergine pulaella; 

Se conoscessl quel Signor beato, 

Sanza'l qual noi^ rispUhde sole o Stella, 
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Aresti gla Alaciii tuo rinnegato, 

E la sua fede iniqua ingiusta e fella •. 
Battezzati al raio Dio di boon taleato. 
Morgante gli rispose : io son contento. 

XLVr. 

E corse Orlando subito .abbracciarc : 
Orlando gran carezzc gli facea, 

E disse • a la badia ti vo‘ menare. 
Morgante, andianci presto, rispondea: 
Co’monaci la pace si vuol fare. 

De la quab cosa Orlando in se godea, 
Dicendo ; iratel mio*^ivoto e buoao, 

Io v 5 che chie^^ a I’abate perdono. 

XLVll. 

Da poi che Dio ralluminato t'ha, 

Ed acetiato per la sua umiltadc; 

Vuolsi che tu ancor usi umilth. 

Disse Murgante : per la tua bontadc, 

Poi che il tuo Dio mio sempre oniai sark, 
Dimnii del nome tuo la veritadc, 

Poi di me dispor puoi al tuo comando; 
Ond’c’ gli disse, com’egli era Orlando. 

XLVIII. 

Disse il gigante ; Gesh benedetto 
Per tuillc volte lingrazialo ; 

Sentito t’ho nomar, baron perfetto, 

* Per tutti i tempi de la tdta mia: 

K, com'io dissi, setppremai sugg;etto 
Esser t^vo’ per , 1 a tua gagliardia. 

I^sieme molte cpse P^onaro, 

E‘n verso la badle ppi s’inviaro. 
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XLIX. 

E per la via de que’giganti uiorti: 

Orlando con Morgante si ragiona * 

De’ la lor morte vo’che ti conforti j 
E poi clic piace a Dio, a me pcrdona j 
A’ monaci avean fatto mille torti j 
E la nostra scritUira a]>erto suona 
11 ben remunei-ato, e’l mal punito; 

E mai non ha questo Signor falUto, 

L. 

Perb ch’egli ama la giustizia tanto, 

C'hc vuol, che seinpre il silS giudlcio inorda 
Ognun ch’abbi peccato tanto o quanto j 
E cofel il ben ristorar si ricorda * 

E non saria sanza giustizia santo : 

Adunque al suo voler presto t’accorda : 

(Uie debbe ognun voler quel che vuol questo, 
Ed accordarsi volentieri e presto. 

LI. 

E sonsi i nostri dottori accordati, 
l^igUando tutti una conclusione, 

Che que’ che son nel^ciel glorificati, 

S’avessin nel pcnsicr compassione 
De' miser! parenti, che dannati 
Son ne lo inferno ia gran confusione. 

La lor felicity nulla sarebbe i 
E vedi che qui ingiusto Tddio parrebbe. 

LII. 

Ma egli anno post© in Gesb fern»a spene } 

E tanto pare a lor, quanto a lui pare j • 
Afferman cib ch’e’fa, che fikcci bene, 

E che non possi in nessun modo errare: 

VoL. II. 


u 
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Se padre a madre fe ne i’etcrne pene, 

Di questo non si posson conturbare: 

Che quel che piace a Dio, sol place a low : 
Qaesto s’osserva ne I’eterno com. v 

LIII. 

A1 savio suol bastar poehe parole^ 

Disse Morgante j tu il potrai vedere, 

De’ miei fratelli, Orlando, se mi duole, 

E s’ io m’accorderb di Dio al volere. 

Come tu di* che in ciel servar si suole: 
Morti CO* morti; or pensiam di godere f 
lo VO tagliar Ic mam a tutti qiianti, 

E portcrollea qua’ monaci santi, 

UV. 

Accib ch’ognun sia pib sicuro e certo. 

Com’ e’ son morti, c non abbin paura 
Andar soletti per questo deserto j 
E perche veggan la mia mente pura 
A quel Signor che m’ha il suo regno a^ierto, 
£ tratto fuor di tenebre si oscura. 

E poi taglib le mani a’ due fratelli, 

E lasciagli a le Acre ed a^U uccelli. 

JLV. 

r*'. 

A la badia insie|uo de nq vanno> 

Ove Vabate assai dubbio^ $spetta: 

1 monaci che'l &tto ancor non sanno, 
Corre\ano a I’abate tutti in fretta, 

Dicendo paurqai e pien’ d’afianno: 

Volete voi qn^tui diranto si metta ? 

*Quando rabate;vpdeva il gigante, 

Si turbb ttdto primo sensbiante. 
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Orlando che turbato cckH !1 vede, 

• 

> Gli disse presto; abate^ datti pace, 

Questo h cristiano, e in Ciisto nostro crede, 
£ rinncgato ha il suo Macon fallace. 
Morgante i monchcrin’ mostrb per fede, 
Come i giganti ciascun morto giace; 

Donde Tabate ringraaiavla Iddio, 

Bicendo: or m’hai contento. Signor mio. 

LVII. 

£ risguardava, e squadrava Morgante, 

La sua grandezza e una volta e due, 

E {>oi gli disse: O tamoso gigante# 

Sappi ch’io non ini maraviglio pihe, 

Che tu svegUessi e gittassi le piante, 
Quand'io riguardo or le fattcze tue : 

Tu sarai or perfetto e vero amico 
A Cristo, quanto tu gli eri niiuico. 

LVIII. 

Un nostro apostol, Saul gia chiamato, 
Persegul molto la fede di Cristo : 

Un giorno poi da lo^pirto inGiammaio, 
Perch^^ pur mi persegui ? disse Cristo : 

E’si ravvide allor del suo peccato : ^ 

And5 poi predicando semprc Cristo j 
E &tto h or de la fede una tromba. 

La qual per tutto risuona e rimbomba. 

LIX. 

Cosi farai tu ancor, Morgante mio: 

E chi s'cmeada, b scritto nel rangelo, ^ 
Che maggior fesh|,fa d’un solo Iddio, 

Che di novantaiiov^e altri su in ciek): 


m 
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lo ti conibrto ch'ogni too disio 
Rivolga a quel Signor con giusto relo ; 
Che tu sarai felice in sempiterno^ 

Ch’eri i>erduto, e dannato a I'inferno. 

LX. 

E grande onore a Morgante faceva 
L’abate, e inolti dl si son poaati: 

Un giorm, come ad Orlanda piacera, 

A spasao in qua e in la si sono andati: 
L'abatc in una camera sua aveva 
Molte armadure e certi archi appiccati: 
Morgante gliene piacque un che ne vede j 
Onde e’ sel cjnse bench'oprar nol crede. 

LXI. 

Avea quel luogo d’acqua caresiia: 
Orlando disse come buon fratello: 
Morgante^ vo' che di placer ti sia 
Andar per I’acqua; ond’e rispose a quello 
Comanda ci5 che vuoi che fatto sia; 

E posesl in ispalla un gran tinello, 

Ed avviossi Ik verso una fbnte 
Dove solea ber sempre apfjik del monte. 

^ , Lxn. 

Giunto a la £ante^ sebtc un gran fracasso 
Di subito venir per la forest^: 

Una saetta cavd del turcasso, 

Posela a Varco> ed alza^a la testa - 
Kcco appariri un gran gregge al passo 
Di poil'i, e vanno con molta tempesta; 

£ arrivorno a la ^ntana app|pto 
Dofide il gigante I da lor sopraggiunto. 
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LXIII. 

Morgante a la ventura a un saetta; 

■•Appunto ne I’orecchlp lo 'incamava: 

Da Valtro lato pass5 la vcrretta; 

Onde il cinghial gip inorto gambeitava , 

Un altro, quasi per fame vendetta, 

Addosso al gran gigante irato andava; 

E perchi e‘ giunse troppo tosto al varco, 

Non fu Morgante a tempo a trar con I’arco. 

LXIV. 

Vedendosi venuto il porco adosso, 

Gli dette in su la testa un gran punzonc 
Per modo che gl'infranse insino a I’osso, 

E morto allato a quell’altro lo pone: 

Gli altri porci veggendo quel percoaso, 

Si misson tutti in fuga pel vallone; 
Morgante si lev5 il tinello in collo, 

Ch'era pien d’acqua, e non si move un croUo 

LXV. 

Da Tuna spalia il tinello avea posto, 

Da I’altra i porci, e specciava il terreno; 

E torna a la badia, chib pur discosto, 

Ch’una gocciola d’acqua non va in scno 
Orlando che’l vedea tornar si tosto ». 

Co' porci moili, c con quel vasb picno 
Maravigliossi che sia tanto forte; 

Cosl I’abate; e spatoiican le porte. 

LXVI. 

1 monaci veggendo I'acqua fresca 
Si rallegrornoi ma pih de’ citigiali f 
Ch’ogni animal si ^legra de I'esca j 
E posano a dormire'i brovlali 
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Ognun s’a£bnna, e noii ^ar che gl’incresca^ 
Accib che qriesta carfie non s'insali, 

E che poi secca sapeSse di viqto; 

E la digiune si restorno a diieto. 


LXVII. 

£ ferPo a scoppia corpo per trattoi, 
£ Bcuffian, che parien de I'acqua ueciti 

. m Am mm ^ ' 


Tanto che'l cane sen doleva el gai 
Che gli ossi rimanean troppo puUti 
L'abate> poi che molto onoi^ ha 
A tutti, un di dopo qilesti 
Dette a Mbrgante un destrier 
Che lungo tempo tenuto avea quello. 



LXVIII. 

Horgaute in en'n un pinto il caval mena^ 
£ vupl qhe c(a'r^> e ehe facci ogni pruova, 
£ penaa che di ferro abbi la sduena^ 

O forse non credeva schiacciar I’uova: 
Questo cavat^'^aceosda per la pena^ 

E scoppia^ e'n au la terra si ritruova. 
Dicea Morgante: lieva |u> tozzone j 
£ va pur punzecchiaiido co lo sprone. 

JLXIX. 

hfa finalmente conrien ch* egU smcmte, 

£ disse i io son pur leggiepcome pennai 
Ed 4 scoppiato > che ne di* tu, conte ? 
Riwose Orlando: un arbore d’antenna 
IR ^r piuttosttib e la gaggia la fironte: 

« Lasciaio ani^i che la fortuna accenna 
Che meco ^piede ne ven^ Morganite. 

Ed io cost verrb> disse il gigante. 
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LXX. 

»\ 

Qusmdo seri mestier^ tu mi 
4 Com'io mi proverd ne la battaglia, 
Orlando dtsse: io credo tu £arai 
Come buon cavalier^ se Dio mi vaglia 
Ed ancb mli dormir non miterai: 

Di questo tuo caval non te ne caglia: 
Vorrebbesi portarlo in qualche bosco ; 

Ma il mode ne la via non ci conosco. 

LXXI. 

Disse il gigante: io il porterb ben’io. 

Da poi chc portar me non ba voluto> 

Per render ben per mal, come fa Dio ; 

Ma vo’ che a porlo addosso mi dia ajuto< 
Orlando gli dicea: Morgante mio^ 

S’al mio consiglio ti saral attenuto, 
Questo caval tu non ve’i porteresti, 

Che ti fara come tu a lui 

LXXIl, 

Guarda che non £aicesse la vend0ttaj 
Come fece gia Neaso cost morio: 

Non so se la sua istoria hai inteso o letta i 
£' ti fari scqppiar ; conforto. 

Disse Mor^inte: ajuta ch’io me'l metta 
Addosso, c poi vedrai s’io ve lo porto: 

Io porterei, Orlando mio gentile. 

Con lecampane l^quel campanile. 

LXXJIl. 

Disse I’abate: il campanil v'^ bene; 

Ma le campane voi I'avete rotte. 

Dicea Morgante, e'ne porton le ptoe 
Color che morti son la in quelle grotte; 
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E levossi il cav^llo in syi k scliiene^ 

E dissc : guarda s'io sento di gotte, 
Orlando, nelle gambe, e s' iu lo posso; 

E fe’ duo salt! col cavallo addosso^ 

LXXIV. 

Era Morgante come ana montagna. 

Se facea questo, non ^ maraviglia 
Ma pure Orlando con secb si lagna; 
PerchS pur em oinai di saa famiglia, 
Tcmenza avea non pigliasse magagna, 

Un’ altra volta costui riconsiglia: 

Posalo ancor, nol portare al deserto. 

Disse Morgante: il porterd per certo, 

LXXV. 

E portollo, e gittoUo in luogo strano, 

E tornd a la badia subitamente. 

Oiceva Orlando; or che pib diinoriano ^ 
Morgd^te, qui non feciain noi niente ; 

E prese un gicnriio Tabate per manu, 

E disse a quel molto discretamcnte, 

Che vuol partir de la sua leverenzia, 

E domandava e perdono Kt licenzia 

LXXVI ■ 

E de gli onor' ricevuti da questi, 

Qualche volta potendo, ara buon meritoj 
E dice: io intendo ristorarc e presto 
1 persi giorni del tempo preterito: 

E’son pib dl cbe licenzia arei chiesto, 
Benigno padre, se non ch' io mi perito; 
'Non so mostmrvi quel che drento sento, 
Tanto vi veggo del mio star'^contento. 
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^ LXXVII. 

Jo me ne potto per sempre nel core 
L’abate, la badla^ questo deaerto; 

Tanfo v’ho posto in picciol tempo amorc: 
Rendavi au nel ciel per me buon merto 
Quel veto Dio, quello eterno Signore ” 

Che vi serba il euo regno al fine aperto: 

Noi aapettiam vostra benedizione, 
Raccomandiamci a le vostre orazione. 

* LXXVIII. 

Quando I’abate il conte Orlando intese, 
Rintcnerl nel cor per la dolcezza, 

Tanto fervor nel petto se gli accese, 

£ disse: cavalier, se a tua prodezza 
Non sono stato benigno c cortese. 

Come conviensi a la gran gentlllezza; 

Che so che cid ch’i’ho fatto d atato poco^ 
Incolpn la ignoranzia nostra,e il loco. 

LXXIX. 

Noi ti potremo di raesse onorare, 

Di prediche di laude c paternostri, 
Piuttosto chc da cena o desinare, 

O d’altri convenevol’ che da cbiostri: 

Tu m’hai di te si fatto inamorare 
Per raille alte cccellenzic che tu nioatri , 
Ch’ io me ne vengo ove tii andrai con teco. 
E d’altra parte tu resti qui meco. 

LXXX. 

Tanto ch’a questo par contraddizione j 
Ma so che^tu se' savio, e 'ntendi e gusH, 

E intend! il^noao jprlar p^r discrizionc 
De’ beneflej tuoi 'pictosi e giusti 
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Renda il SJgnorlJa te muu^raziotte^ 

Da cui mandato in queste selre liisti; 
Per le virtili ddi qual liberi 
£ gra;de a lui e a te nai ne rendiaino. 

LXKX. 

« ' 

Tu ci hai salvato I'anfma e la vita: 
Tanta perturbation que’ giganti 
Ci detton^ che la strada era smarrita 
Da ritrovar Gesii con gli altri santi: 
Perd troppo ci duol la tua partita, 

£ sconsolati restiam tutti quanti } 

Nd ritener posslamti i mesi e gli anni: 
Che tu non se’ da vestir questi panni, 

LXXXI. 

Ma da portar la landa e I’annadura: 

E puossi meritar con essa, come 
Con questa cappa} e leggi la scrittura: 
Questo gigante al ciel driaad le some 
Per tua virtu j va in pace ^a tua ventura 
Chi tu ti sia} ch'io non ricei^ il nome: 
Ma dird sempre, s*io son demandato. 

Iff 

Ch’ un angiol qui da Dio fussi mandate. 
tXXXII. 

Se c*^ armadura o co^ cha tu voglia, 
^attene in zambra e pSgliaue tu stessi, 
E cuopri a questo gigante la scoglia. 
Risposc Orlando; se armadura avessl 
Prima che noi uscissim de la soglia, 

Che qutlsto mio cCpaps^^lo difendessi i 
Questo accetio e sarammi ^iaccre. 
Disse I’abate; venitfc a vedere. 
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LXXXllL 

E in certa cameretta entrati sono^ 

• Che d’armadiire vecchie era copiosa j 
Dice I’abate : tutte ve le dono. 

Morgantc va rovistando ogni cosa j 
Ma solo un certo sbei^ gli fu buono^ 
Ch’avea tutta la maglia nigginosa: 
Marariglicmi che lo cuopra appunto: 

Che mai piti gnun forse gtien' era aggiunto. 

LXXXIV. 

Questo fu d'un gigante ainistirato^ 

Ch'a la badia fu morto per antlco 
Dal gran Milon d’Anglante^ ch’ arrivato ? 
V era> s'appunto questa istoria dico; 

Ed era ne le mum istoriato, 

Come e’fu morto questo gran nimico 
Che fcce a la badfa gi^ lunga guerra: 

E Milon v’b com’eTabbatte in terra. 

D^XXXV. 

Veggendo questa%toria il contc Orlando, 
Fra suo cor cUsse: o Dio> che aai tutto, 
Come venne Milon '^ni capitando, 

Che ha questo gigante qui distrutto 
£ llsse certe lettre lacrimando, 

Che non pot^ tenir pih il vise asciutto, 
Com’io dird ne la segueptc istoria. 

Di mal vi guardi il Re de Talta gloria. . 


FINE DEL canto PEIMO. 
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LETTER IV. 


DEAR C-, 

I HOPE you have not forgotten the thoughts you enter¬ 
tained of visiting Italy. I set your father longing to aecom- 
pany>^ou, when I saw him. N.*s holidays are approaching; 
and I should be glad to know what all three of you could do 
better than to come arm-in-arm, joking and to joke^ and sec 
one who hungers and thirsts after his okl friends. I have 
much to offer you, “ though I say it who" should not.” 
Imprimis, all that line of French territory which extends 
from Calais to the Alps, mid which, with the help &f Mr. 
Roscoe’s famous song, and Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances, you 
will iind as gay as the inhftbitants2ndly, Rousseau and 
Les Charmcttes by the way:—3rdly, the passage of Mont 
Cents, which is among the performances of one Bonaparte: 
4thly, Turin, where you will have the liappiness of seeing 
your legitimate monarch, the King of Sardinia, unless he is 
still eating sweatmeats at Genoa, where we have tlie good 
fortune to possess'him at present;—5thly, the Appenines, 
though, at the sea-side here, they are but the footstools of 
tlie rest;—6thly, Genoa, with its grand palaces, aiyl half the 
mules in Italy:—/thly, and lastly, a little hill, call^ Albaro, 
containing vineyards and olive tredi, stone allies, and certain 
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**SigtioriIngl^i»” lar^eand sm^l, who will shout ht*joy at 
the srifht of you. Venite, venite. You know how cheaply 1 
dm lodge and feed you $ and though our house lets at but 
jff20. a year, you can ha^e your choice out of forty rooms to 
sleep in. Tliere is nothing between this sort of house and the 
cottages of tlio peasantry^unless one goes to lodge in town, 
which would cost a great deal more. For js02i. a year, you' 
can hire a palace. Again and again, therefore, 1 say, come. 
During the evmng and early morning, I will shew you 
about. The rest of the time we will cat, sleep, lounge, read 
and converse. It will be hard if wc do not liave some music. 
There are pictures by Raphael and Guido In Ihe palaces. 
The fruits are fine: the colours of things exquisite ; every 
object about you new. You cannot help being pleased: 
and t myself shall catch anew inspiration from your coiping, 
and will at least warrant my being merry for as long a 
time as you stay. 

You know all that I am at present acquainted with, res¬ 
pecting the city of Genoa; but as a scholar and a lover of 
tlie:country, especially one who has never been in the South, 
therelfire some other points whidi will not be without tiieir 
Importance in your eyes. The fi^t sight of the olive trees 
and cypresses will remind you df a himdred things, Greek, 
iLaiin, a)^ ItaBan. Fancy yourself in Virgil>a coimti^, 
seeing the lizards run up the walls, and hearii^i dm ckada* 
Both of them I'elidn almost their identical names, luce^ta. 
Then thele divine little crea¬ 

tures, ^ieh role the night here, as bees and butt^fiies rule 
the day«^**^ut I must Ic^ before you my temptatiems more 
slowly. Travdlers, bearing so much of olive trees, and ac- 
.cuatome^to ^eirpiquanf' litiit; are'generally disappointed 
of 1 them. Whelher my entliUsia^-b^ me^ out or 
Ichow imt, but I lUed it i or rather then^ &>t one by 
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itself is equivocal. You iuu$t see 0km in a body, or, still 
better, contrasted with cbesnut and cypresses. They diave 
ati aspect singularly light and hazy. The leaves are stiff, 
hard, pointed, willow-like, dark qbfve, and of a light leathern 
colour underneath; the trunk slight, dry-looking, crooked, 
and almost always branches off into a double stem at a little 
distance from the ground.* A wood of them looks like a 
huge hazy bush, more light than dark, and glimmering with 
innumerable specks j which are the darker sides of the leaves. 
When the fruit is on them, they seem powdered with myriads 
of little black balls. My wife says, that olive trees look as 
if they only grew by moonlight *, which gives a better idea 
of their light, faded aspect, ^an a more prosaical descrip¬ 
tion. The cypress is a poplar, grown more sombre, stately, 
and heavy: not to be moved by every flippant airj it is of a 
beautiful dark colour, and contrasts admirably with trees 
of a rounder figure.t Two or three cypress trees by the side 
of a white or yellow cottage, roofed and windowed like our 
new cott^e-houses near Iiondon,. the windows ofrcn with¬ 
out glass, form alone an Italian picture; and constanliy re*- 
mind you that you ai'e at a distance from home. Tlfe con¬ 
sumption of olive oil is immense. is doubtless no mean 
exasperator of Italian bile. * The author of an Art of Health 
highly approves*a moderate use of it, both in diet andv me¬ 
dicine hut says, that as soon as it becomes cooked, fried, or 
otherwise abused, it inflames the blood, disturbs the humours, 
irritates the fibres, and produMiotber effects'very super|ki- 

i 

Olea Bufopoea. Fogli« laitciolate, $apra verdi sotto bi^tiehe 

f " Otipressuft Pjrramidalia. Ramieretti, avvicinaa.'^*1^0gUe i^te, 
sconsenti, adulta Qtt^8«,,^nc^ridate pei^ (pzattro ovati, 

allabase.”—KTol, .3, , ^ 
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iamiti a stimulating cllinate. ^le notoriousness of abuse 
make^ him cry out, and a<>k botir much better it would be to 
employ this pemiciotts quantity of oil in lighting the streets 
and roads. He thinks ij, necessary however to apologiste 
to bis county men for this apparent inattention to their pe-^ 
cuniary profits, adding, that he makes amends by diverting 
them into another channel. 1 fear the two ledgers woul^|0 
make a very different show of profit and loss; not to mention, 
that unless the oU were consecrated, or the lamps hung very 
high, it would assuredly be devoured. We have a difBcuUy in 
keeping the servants from disputing its food with our lamp- ^ 
light. Their hicubrations are of a more internal nature. 


The rather thou. 
Celestial light, shine inwards. 


Vi I am.toM tliat the olive trees grow finer and finer as you 
goV southwards. The chesnut tre^ are veiy beautiful; the 
l^ik)^;n}0(dtmg branches of leaves, long, amhof a noble green, 
sim^ gloriously, as you look up a^^inst the intense blue of 
the sky. Am 1 reminding you of a common place, in saying 
that the castm^ets used in the dancing, evidently originated 
in thenuts of this tree^.^stagnette f They are made in gene¬ 
ral, I believe, of eockle-sliells, ot an imitation of them; but 
the^name rend^ their vegetable descent Unequivocal. It 


is .pleascmt to obsen*e the simple orl^ of pleasant’' things. 
Some idViiig peasimb, time immemorial, dmieing under 
tb| they pici#%f tij^ nuts, rattle them in their 

bands j jlUid Imiudd (as the Frenchman says) the birth Of the 


walk throo^ itlm lanes in Warm Weather, you 
< avmyI smp. They run up the' walls 
in a cUmhi^ifianimr, moving .fheir sides dter- 
tnidf what is wy loud criokel f The noise ceases). 

pad with a whirr almost as stircmg as that of a little hird|? 
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creature eomes spinning acrns| the laile. It b a great winged 
gtwhopper,-^tibe cicada,—thte; the grasshofjper of 

Virgil, of Theocritus, of Anacreon. When I firsft sawKit, I 
almost felt as if Anacreon were a|iv|^, and all the Soutlb was 
his country. It is undoubtedly of same s]|^ies as^our 
grasshopper, though our name does not suit it, for it dives 
the trees, tv ot*§m. Thave not yet heard them 

in choi*us, the hot weather not having set in. They 'will 
be^n singing, if scratched gently on the breast; and boys 
catch them to startle people with. A gentleman tells me» 
when he was at school, he and a set of his fellows cai^ht 
a great nnraber, and suddenly opened their music at the 
schoolmaster, who could not he heard. 

All the insect tribes, good and bad, acquire vigom* and 
size as they get southwards. I have seen however but one 
scorpion yet, and the rascal was young; we were looking 
upon him with much interest, and speculating upon his turn 
of mind, when a female servant quietly took out her saissars^ 
and cut him in two. Her bile, with eating oil and minestra, 
was as much etalted as his. Is it true that all poisou is nothing 
but an essential acid, exalted in proportion to its venom? 
The discovery of the Prussic Acid»;.. which kills instantly, 
looks like it.—Our antlpafbies ai'e'sOt up every nowand 
then, by the sigd^t of some new and bideous«looking insect; 
but we have not seen a twentieih part of what we expected. 
The him soj,«r that the (thehi^*ne^ against the 

ghats) seems quite as neoess^?a|iyi&t them as the enej^y 
from.whom it is nanefod. The gnats have hardly cso^e; yet 
we^ve been obliged to take to it. We have not jpot seen 
the manHs^ which I am t<dd win turn Itn head^tound at ihu- 
sic, and seem to Ust^. Of the sHk-worms,' j nst 

been given mrtii ^e^'neighbouihood generid 
of the lea^otf fe mtdbbP%‘*treeii^be8Ui^df%e:bee8 

Vii. 11. " 
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butterflii^s you imag||ue. But there is one insert, 
bf «©,fairy-like a nature and lustre, tiiatit woukl be 
worth coniiug in the south to look at, if theie "^rereejo ott^ 
attraction* f have already alluded to it,—jthe ftre-fiy. 
Imagine thcmsands of Eashiug diamonds every night powder¬ 
ing the ground, the trees, and the air; especially in the 
darkest places, and the com-helds. They give at once a d^^’* 
licacy and brilliauce to Italian darkness, inconceivable. It 
is the glow-worm, winged, and flying in crowds. In England* 
you know, the female alone gives light: at lekst, that of the 
male, wh6 is the exclusive possessor of the wings, is hardly 
perceptible. Worm is a wrong word, the creati^re being a 
real insect.—The Italian name is Lueciold, Little-light,—hi 
Genoa, Caee-belle (Chiare-belle)—Clear and fine. Its aspect, 
when held in the hand, is that of a dark-colourcd beetle, but 
without the liardness or sluggish look. The light is con- 
U^ned in the under part of the extremity of the abdomen, 
a dull golden^loured partition bf day, and fiash- 
hig occasionally by day-light, especially when the hand is 
shaken. At night, tlie flashing is that of the purest and 
most lucid Are, spangflng the vineyards and olive-trees, 
aud» Iheir dark avenueSf with inhumcrabie stars. Its use is 
hot known, hi Enghnid, and {Relieve here, the supposition 
is, ,that It Is a signal df h>ve. It alflwds no perceptible 
l^at, but fs supposed "to be phosphoric. In a dark room, a 
.^h^i'One is sulfleHa^ to flash a light against^^the wall. 1 
h\ive read of a Indies, wlm could see tuNrilad 

by the,keip of three tdider a glass, as ^g as they chose to 
accOminodarc A^few of them ^ generally in our 
l^ms all i%ht^ gbing hhbut like little sj^rl^g elV^^. It is 
le not to tbihk bf sometlimg spiritu^ in seeing the 
One of th^^^*oagh a daik room. .^YOU only 
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tlidree ot four inches apart^ oftener, thus marking 

its li^ck ib an^ out the apartment, S about it. It iS like a 
little fairy mkihg its rounds. Tliese insects remind us of the 
lines in Herrick, inviting his mistress to come to him at 
night-time; and they suit them still better than his English 


ones:— 

jV^ T 

. , 

Their hghu the glow-worms leud thee; 

The shooting stars attend thee; 

And the elves also, 

Whose httle eyes glow 
like the sparks ci fire, beiirieitd thee. 


To me, who pass more of my time even than usual, in 
the ideal world, these spiritual-looking little creatures are 
more than commonly interesting. S. used to watch them 
for hours. I look at them, and wonder whether any of the 
particles he left upon earth help to animate their loving 
and lovely light. The last fragment he wrote, which was a 
welcome to me on my arrival, began with a simile taken 
from their dusk look and the fire underneath it, in \Hiich 
he found a likeness to his friend. They had then just made 
their appearance. Do you recotket coming down to Buck¬ 
inghamshire one summer ? ^ Come Italy now, and help 
me to beai* a thousand recollections full of him and all beau- 
tiful things.—There is^ one circumstonce respecting these 
fire-flies, mjiie as extraordinary as any^ There appeal’s to 
he no menttoik of them in the aimient poets. Now of all 
insects, even southern, they at^ perhaps the most ohviou/to 
poedbal notice: it is difficult to see how any poet, mtich le^ 
a pastoral or an aimitoty one, could help speaking of them j 
and yet they m^e their appearance neither«in the fjrri^k 
nor l^tiu poets, neither m Hcraer (at least I believe not) 
nor Virgil, i^or nor nor Tbeocrlti% 
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haps you can set me right. The earliest ihention of thepi, 
withVhich I am acquainted, is in Dante, (Infeirno, 6anto 
life) where he compares the spirits in the eighth fcircle of 
hell, who go about swathed ita fire, to the lucciole** in a 
rural valley of an evening*. A truly saturnine perversion of 
a beautiful object! I see, by tliO dictioiiary, that Pliny 
mentions a glow-^jiform of some sort under the name of cicin- 
dela ; but I have no Pliny to consult. The Greek word is 
X^jrji^rw, which is retained in Entomology. Does nature 
put forth a new production now and then, like an apthor ? 
Has the glow-worm been exalted into the fire-fly by the 
greater heat of the modern Italian soil, which appears in¬ 
disputable ? 

I conclude with a specimen or two of the Genoese dialect, 
which is much disdained by the Tuscans, but which the Ge¬ 
noese say is the next best dialect in Italy to the Venetian. I 
know not w’hat the Neapolitansand Sicilians would say to this; 
but it is certainly better then the Mantuan and Bergamasque, 
specimens of which (together With Venetian, Neapolitan, 
and Paduan), you wdll find in Coxe’s Picture of Italy. 
Dante says, in his treatise De Vnlgari Eloquential if 
thd^Genoese were deprived of ^the letter Z, they would be 
dumb. But Dante’s dislikes did not stand upon ceremony, 
t^en written, the dialect has a look of Provencal in it; and 
doubtless^, it contains a good deal of old French, and has 
dra^ upon all its h^hbours. Z abounds in ^fiie sliape of 
S <and X, os well as its own; but .not any thing fo the extent 
that Dante speaks of. The have the French which they 
write and thei^ diptliong without the u has also a petty 
elfec^. The soAg? of the Tuscans they convert into a dg or 
gt lyhich often r^urs^^^nfe is very uiiple^nt. ttus 

eir wqtds for pi^Uare pahe. 


ifi son, IS 




get bread, sound as »they said p^ger pmg^ the r the 
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same time being heard very little, if^t all, like the final one ' 

V 

of lipndoners. Indeed, I observe in their books, thaj they 
write their infinitiye moods without the r, putting a circum¬ 
flex instead, mpiggid, passa, spanegd, da fa. I should sup¬ 
pose tliey dropt this r, which adds so much strength to the 
softness of the Tuscan, in order to dimmish tlie roughness of 
' their language, if they did not seem to take pains to add to 
it in other instances. The people, as In all commercial 
countries, have a tendency to cut their words short for dis¬ 
patch of business; and their pronunciation is harsh and mean. 
There is a joke of a Neapolitan’s telling a man, in a fine 
breathing strain, that he had seen an eagle fly; upon wliich 
the Genoese asks, whether an eagle has wings. But whether 
this is to ridicule the boasting of the Neapolitan, or the ig¬ 
norance of the Genoese, I know not.—^Neapolitan. “ Haggio 
veduta un aquila Genoese. A i aeia i -oe? 

This brevity sounds still shorter than it looks^— (A-yea- 
a-ee-aij The Genoese language seems copious and expres • 
feive, and I am told they have good translations of Tasso, 
anil of some of Moliere’s comedies. Serassi, Tasso’s biogra¬ 
pher, speaks highly, I see, of tlie former. Their princi¬ 
pal native poet, Cavalli, lived in the time of Chiabrera,^. who 
eulogizes him as a man t>f original genius. His works, 
which are now before me, I shall try to spell pro hono pub- 
licOf a good poet being too good a thing to be conflned to 
his native^towm. The following ^ a stanza of a poem writ¬ 
ten in thO^ Genoese dialect upon the passion for religious 
processions, A gentleman has translated it into Tuscan for 

a _ ' > 

me. The author fancies a lover of ppcessions to have risen 
from the dead, on purpose to indulge himself in his favourite 
pastime. The whole poem is reckoned verypleasant, and ap¬ 
pears so by what I can discern of it. The present stanza is the 
climax the sight, tl^e ^pearanq^of tiie grm casaw or fibal 
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of /igures carne^ on men’s shouldei^ in honour ot the 
saint i^oncomed^ who is St. James. Maragiano was a maker 
oC the^ wooden hgures, whose memorf is ^selebratod in 
Genoa. 


.Stera o crocco a gran CasiHa. Oh cbe «l9presoion \ 

Maragiano fffito par1& o legno: 

Ogoi figfta ^ vedde unna pasbion; 

Ogni testa, ogni gatnba a & so segno; 

So i Moi, e i Saracem in eonfuxion : 

Tatto de Varte, e de VAato L’^ degno, 

Ma s’ot veddc unna cosa de cid ardie, 

Mice o oavnllo, e scappae, co no ve tie. 

Ecco ul Bn la gran cassa! Oh che esprcs stone 1 
Ah, Maragiaao fh parlam il legoo! 

Ogni statua veder fa una passione; 

Ogni testa, ogni gamba, h al proprio segno; 

Sou Mori e Saraceni in confosione: 

Tutto dell’ arte e deir autore e degno. 

Ma se voder vuol cosa ancor pid ardita, 

Mira il cavallo, e scappa, O egti ti tnta. 

See—there’s the group at last! Oh, what expression! 

Ilow Maragiano brings the blockheads out! 

There’s not a Bgure but it’s in a passion; 

The beads and legs know all what they’re about: 

The Moon and Saraceri'^^Christ! %vhat a crashing 1 
All’s tworlhy of Uie workman, there’s no doubt. 

But if you went some tl^ng still more to strike you. 

Look at that horse there I Scamper, or hell kick yon> 

For tiic prose, I will tnke an old jest qr two out of an 
li^Uan grammar, putting the original Italian first, and add¬ 
ing m Eng!ish,translatian for the benefit of the country 
gentlemett” The ladies, require these helps less and less 
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Uti sul Boole Kuovo di Parigi, ed os* 

iservanda 6^ |>otl;eghe piene% mercanm quelUd’uo 
oambisia, erevi $oltanto uomo, e oo ^tvolioo 

con carta e caiamaio^ volie entrar dentro per curiosit^<e do^ 
mandare che cosa vendevasi ^ Delle teste d’asino,” rispose 
il caoibista: ^ Bi^ogna/* scl^iunse il'contadino, ^ che 
abidaxio im gi^iale spaccio, perch^ non vt ^ rbnasta che la 
vostra"^ 

Un paisnn passando scifU o Ponte Neuvo Parigi, e osser- 
vando fra e vaiie butte^e ptnne de mercatisise quella d’un 
baneaotto ne>a quale non gh’era che un 6mmo eon un tavo- 
lin, do* papse, e un caamii^ gbe venne acurioaitse d*intragh8e 
e de domanda un po’ cpse se gbe yendeiva: Das testae d* 
0se,’* ghe rispose, bancaotto * “ Bseusseugna,** di repigio’ o* 
pa'isan, che queste aggian un gran smerdo, perche nout 
gb* e restoche a vostra.** v 

A countryman passing over the Pont Neuf at-Paris, and 

4j) 

seeing, among a heap of shops full of merchandize, that of a 
banker in which there was nothing but a man sitting at a 
table with pen and ink, had the curiosity to go in and en¬ 
quire what it he soM: ** Asses* heads,** replied the 
bankfer: They must be in great request,** said the coun- 
tryman, “ since you have f)nly your own left.*’ 

Un signore cenando a un osteria in unapiceda cit$^ quando 
fii sparecchiato, Poste >gli domandb, c(Mtne gli e^a piacinta la 
cena, " Moltissimo,** rispose quel signore 5 posso dire 
d*aver cenhto bene al par di qualunque gi^ personaggio nel 
regno.** Eccettuato il Signor Govei*natore,** disse l*osfe.— 
** lo non eccettuo nessuno,** risposie egli, Ma voi dovete 
sempre cccettuahe il Signor Govematore,** replico Poste. 

Ma io hpn* Voglio,** soggiunse il gentiluoRid* In breye, la 
loro dl^uta^ a^esse che I’oste, il quale era un 

magistmto subalteriip, ma non per?^ eirnUo a Splone d Vli- 
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cnirgo, fece Ghiamare i^gentiluomo davatttial (Sovematore. 
* magistrato^ la cui capacity ei*a iki pefibtto eqiiHibrio 

ccai quella dalP oste dissc con aria grave <al g[eiitlliioteo, che 
Teccettuare il Signer Goverrtatore in ogni co*ia era in quella 
citta un iiiveteratissimo co^me; e » tal costunie era 
obbligato ciaseuno d’litiiformai'si; e pei^cib lo condannava 
air amenditid’uno scelUno perAT^*’ vicusato di farlo. Benis- 
simo,*' rispp^ il gciitiluonoK **ecco uno scellino j ma possa 
10 morire se v*6 nel modo un pi^ gran pazzo deir oste, Ec- 
oettuato il Sigiior Govematore,’* 

Cenando un sciou otafa t’unna piccola ^ittse, appenna a 
iQ^a fit desbarra^^d, Toste ghe domand6 come gh"era,piaxua 
a qennba. “ Moltisbimo/’ ghe rispose quello scio6j ‘‘ posso 
assegiiave d'avei genou ben a*o paro de qualunqUe gran per- 
^ sonaggio do’ regno. “ Eggettuou b Sciou Govemo’u/’ ghe 
disse Toste. Mi non eggettuo nisciun,” ghe rispose o* 
scioli. Mavuidovei seinpreeggettua b Sciod Governou,” 
replied J’oste. E mi non veuggio eggettud un corno,” 
soggiuttse o’ gentiiomino. In poco tempo a disputa a se 
aseddo a td segno, che I’osle, u quale u Vera un magistrate 
subaltemo, non perd simile a Solon o a Licurgo, o fegge 
ciamina o* gentilommo davaiitl o Govemoii. Questo magis¬ 
trate^ che in jpunto de capacity *0 I’era in perfetto equili- 
brio con Voste^ o disse con aia grave ^a-o gentilommo, che 
in TeggOttu^ o’ Goveritbii in tutte as cose I’era un uso anti- 
ghissimo in quellagittm; che ciascuneraobbltgoud’uniformdse 
a quest* uso, e che per avei recusou da fMo, o lo condannava 
alfemenda d’iin scelUn. ** Va beiussimo,” rispose genti¬ 
lommo, piggim chi un scellin j ma vorrieiva ese ammas- 
sdw, sc se treuva a-0 mondo nn ommo cui matto de i’oste, 
Bggfitttu^u d Seibn Govepii^oo*’* 

A gmijlleman supping at an inn in a petty city, the land¬ 
lord* thinirs awav. a^edliiin whether 
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his supper had pleased him, Ver/ rauch,** said die geri- 
tleraan: 1 may adirm that I hai^e supped as weR ps the 

greatest man in the kingdom.” Except the Signor Go¬ 
vernor,” s^d (he landlord, a* 1 except nobody,” , returned 
the other. But you ought always to except. the Signor 
Governor,” replied the host. “But I will not,” said t|p gen¬ 
tleman. In short, the dispute grew sp warm, that the host, 
who was a bit of a magistrate not very like Solon 

or Lycuvgus, summoned his guest before the Governor. 
This officer, whose capacity w&s on a perfect level with that 
of his informer, said with a grave air to the gentleman, that 
to except the Governor upon every occasion was a custom 
of the most ancient standing, to which all persons were 
obliged to conform, and therefore he condemned him to the 
penalty of a shilling for having refused to do so. “ Mighty 
well,” replied the gentleman ; “ there’s your shilling, but 
hang me if there is a greater fool upon earth than the 
landlord,'—Except the Signor Governor.” 

This story reminds me of one in a new set of Arabian 
Tales (genuine) which, whether you have read it or not, 
you will not be sorry to hear repeated. A schoolmaster 
(worthy brother of the Scholar in Hierocles) taught his 
boys, whenever they hearR him sneeze, to rise up with so¬ 
lemnity, cross their hands on their bosoms, and ejaculate, 

God preserve our venei^ble tutoi^!’* One day he took 
them out for a walk | aud the tveather being hot, it was pro¬ 
posed they should drink at a well. The well was deepj^ so 
the master made them jotu their turbans together fi)r a rope, 
and descending to the bottom, handed tiiem up their drink 
one aft^ the other* The refreshment over, he bade tb<xn 
draw him up again, and had nearly reached the ^top, vihen 
the coldness of the well making him sneeze, the whole posse 
instantly let go the rope# threw themselves into their acc^ 
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- tomed attitude, and exclaimed witli fearvoui*, “ Ood preserve 
our vjencrable tujbor!”—who broke his leg. 

But the Governor has reintnded me of ancMBer smry, whieh 
is new, and which concerns |he, Governor of ouj^ city here ; 
a different sort of man, and popular^ notwit^tanding his 
Sardian office. He is a Savoyard Marquis of the name 
pf D’Yenites, and relates the story himseir with much glee. 
As he was coming to lake possession of his appointment, he 
stopped at a town not far from Genoa, the inhabitants of 
which were ambitious of doing him honour. They accord¬ 
ingly gave him an entertainment, at which was an allegori- 
cid picture containing a hyesna surrounded wth Cupids, 
The hysema was supposed to be a translation of ius name. 

Upon requesting an explanadm) of the compliment, lie re- 

!• 

ceived the following smiling reply:— I^es Amours^ Mon¬ 
sieur, sont nous ; et vous etes la Acte.” (“ The X^oves, Sir, 
are ourselves,—the beast is you,*') 

If yqp do not thump yoinr knee at this story, X^^hall eon- 
idiide you have ieff off discusjqnsr debates in Parliament, 
and are no longer in need of your usual refreshment. 

Tour's ever sincerely. 
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.— . . - N ee vo«i dalcisshati mundi ' 

Nomina, tds. Musk, libairtas, olia, Ubti, 

Horiique, silvKque, animii remanente, reUnquam 

Noff by roe e’er shall .yon. 

You, of all names the sweetest and the best, 

You, Muses, books, and liberty, at^ rest, 

Yon, gardens, fields,and woods, forsaken be, 

Ae long as life itself forsakes not me. 

- CoWfcBY. 

1 HAVE been reading Pomfret’s Choice this spring, 

A pretty kind of-sort-of-kind of tlSng, 

Not much a verse, and poem none at alT^ 

Yet, as they say, extremely natural. 

And yet I know not. There's a skill in pies. 

In raising crusts as well as galleries; 

And he's the poet, more or less, who knows 
The charm that hallows th^least thing from prose. 

And dresses it in its mild singing clothes. 

Poetry's that which sets a thought apart. 

To worship Nature with a choral heart; 

And may be seen where rarely she intrudes. 

As birds in cages make us think of woods. 

* It h) ktavdly neceasBxy to say, diat th« mode of Hfe which the author de¬ 
sires fo* himself m this dreaming speculation, is only su^ as he could^con- 
template ibrhisown actual liffe, and in the present condition df things. If 
he were speeulatmg fi)r tib.e test of the world, and upon die possible condition 
of things^ it would be'much farther modified; and certam personages who 
dieir appearance in it would not be heard of. 
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Beaux have it in thein,^hen they love the faces 
Of cQuntry damsels, and their vs^drsted graces. 

E'en satire, if of laurelled race, retains 
A taste of sweetness in its finer veins j 
Or like its friend, the common stocks, may be 
Touched with a shadow of the living tree. 

The greatest poets please the greatest wits. 

But every reader loves the least by fits: 

The former lord it in their vast editions j 
But t'others’ cards still gain them recognitions: 

The ladies rise in heaps and give them sweet admissions. 

But to the Choice^ ft pleased me as I read, 

Walked with me forth, and went with me to bed. 

And as, when somebody at dinner glows 
In praise of what he likes, soups, harricoes. 

Grouse or a carp, the rest as surely join 
In praise of that on which they like to dine,— 

So Pomfret's likings make me think of mine. 

Vtt write a Choice^ said I: and it shall be 
Something ’twixt labour and extempore; 

Not long, yet not too quick on the conclusion. 

And for its ease I'll call it an efipsion. 

All that I vouch for is to shun the crime, 

(Death, by all laws) of writing for the rhyme. 

1 shall not please all tastes, as Pomfret did, ^ 

Even though he said he'd live a man forbid." * 

* VideMbet, that he would have no wifewhich not only threatened to 
^se him his living, but actuaUy cost him his life: for the obstructions raised 
^ his enemies in the mind of Dr. ,Compton the bishop, constrained his pre- 
¥encf in London, where he caugh^the smah pox and died in 1703, in the 
thirtpfsh^ yep of his age.’'-<^ee Ibis life by Johnsoa.'~«It is ounous, that 
vfthsa w^ld have been hsuled lai :« wdhtly recomiu«adatioii th s dieigyman at 

If _ 

one period the Church, should become so profane a drawback in another. 
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Men^, in these times, have notions of their own. 

And something called a zeal, which makes them knoipm; 
Else I would print my fancy by itself. 

And be ** a love^^ on every lady's shelf: 

Perhaps I shall be so, some day dr other; 

But Fd at once please every prudent mother; 

Not locked in cupboards, like " a losel vilde," 

With sups and sweetmeats that would “ hurt the child 
But bound in lilac, register'd with rose, 
rd smile on tables in the parson's nose ; 

My lady’s woman should approve my lays. 

And all the Tomkinses and Critics' praise. 

Come then, ye scenes of quiet and content. 

Ye goals of life, on which our hearts are spent,— 

Meet my worn eyes. I love you, e'en in vales 
Of cups and saucers, and such Belfic dales. 

Much more in pen and ink, as bard beseems ; 

Come—take me to your arms in bowery dreams. 

First, on a green I'd have a low, broad house. 

Just seen by travellers through the garden boughs; 

And that my luck might dbt seem ill bestowed, 

A bench and spring should greet them on the road. 

My grounds should not be large; I like to go 
To Nature for a range, and prospect too. 

And cannot fancy she'll comprise for me. 

Even in a park, her all-sufficiency. 

Besides, my thoughts fly for; and when at rest. 

Love, ndt a watch-tower, but a lulling nest. 

But all the ground 1 had should keep a look 
Of Nature still, have birds’-nesls and a brook; 

One spot for flowers, the rest aU turf and trees; 
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For I'd not grow my o^in bad lettuceFi. 

And above all* 'no house should be so near* 

That iitraugcrs should discern me here aiid there; 
Much Icfes when some lair friend was at my side* 
And,swcar £ thought her charming^—^which I did. 

I am not sure I'd have a rookery; 

But sure £ am I’d not live near the Sea* 

To view its great dat llaoe* and have my sleeps 
Filled full of shrieking dreams and foundering ships 
Or hear the drunkard* when his slaughter’s o’er* 
Like Sinbad’s monster scratching on the shore. 

I’d hve far inland, in a world of glades* 

Yet not 80 desart as to fright the maids : i. 

A batch of cottages should smoke beside; 

And there should be a town within a morning’s ride. 

My house of brick should not be great or mean* 
Much less built formally* outside or in. 

1 hate the trouble of a mighty house* 

That worst of mountains labouring with a mouse; 
And Uiould dislike as much to fill a niche in 
A Grecian temple opening to a kitchen. 

The frogs in Homer should have^iad such bo'ires* 

Or j^sop’s frog, vihoBti heart was like the ox’s. 

Such puff about high-roads, eo grand, so small* 

With wings and what not, portico and all* 

And poor drenched ptUars, which it seeiiA a sm 
Not to mat up at night-time* or take in* 
i*d live in none of these. Nor would I have 
j|||[erandu’d windows to forestall xny ^ve; 

Veronda’d truly* from the nontihem heat! 

And cut down to the floor ^ nomfort one’s cold feet 1 
I Hl^e a IMng to pleaae the traveller’t eye* 
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But more a houae to live in, tb #e. 

Older than new Fd have it; dresfied widi biooma 
Of honied green, and quaint with atraggling rooms, 

A few of which, white^bedded and well swept. 

Should bear the name of tViends for whom they’re kept.. 
And yet to show I had a taste withal, 

Fd have some casts of statues in the hall* 

Or rather entrance, whose svH&et steady eyes 
Should touch the comers with a mild surprise. 

And so conduct them, hushing to my door. 

Where, if a friend, the house should hear a roar. 


The grateful beggar should peep in at these. 
And wonder ^ with Popish images. 


My study should not be, as Pomfret’s was, 

Down in the garden ; ’tis an ajykward place 
In winter; and in summer I prefer 
To write, ihy verses in the open air, 

Stretched on the graSs, under the yellow trees. 
With a few books about me, and the bees. 

My study should conclude the upper floor. 

The stillest corner, with a double door; 

The window (one) should jtist peep down between 
The break of tree-tops on a sylvan scene 3 
And on tbe table, bending a bland eye, 

Fd have, I think, a'bust of M^cury. 

The walls should b@ all books. No—^here and there 
Fd set a favourite heali within a square,—• 

A square witiiin the books, and' so enclosed 
With such as it loved dearest, or composed. 

My dearest friend should show me his kmd^cej 
Amqng the b^f^ over, fhe flre-pl^ce; 

So that when wintj^ earner and 1 could pime 
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My sight no longer witip the nestling trees 
I sinfuld turn wholly rounds and warm my heart 
And feet alike with facing that best part; 

Still feeling round about me all my hooks^ 

Those for love’s arms, the fire-sida for its looks. 

You’ll say, perhaps, there’d be a want of grace 
In putting pictures in this kind of case: 

There might in many rooms, but not in this; 

For grace is gi|^tes| where affection is, 

And merges, like a wife, her name in sympathy’s. 

!*• ' 

a 

Here would I write and read, till it was time 
To ride or walk, or on the grass go rhyme; ^ 

For every day I’d be my friend enough 
To spin my blood and whirl its humours off, 

’Jlnd take my draught of generous exercise. 

The youth of age, and medicine of the wise. 

And tliis reminds me, that behind some screen 
About my grounds, I’d have a bo\vUng'*green; 

Such as in wits’ and merry women’s days • 

Suckling preferred before his walk of bays. 

You may still see them, dead as haunts of fairies. 

By the old seats of KilUgrew an4 Carews, 

Where all, alas, is vanished from the ring. 

Wits and blu6k eyes, the skittles and the king !* 

* Bowis are now thought vulgar: that » to say, a oe^taiu number of fine 
vulffcr people agree to call them ao. The feehion was, once otherw]»e. 
Suckling pee^rs ^ 

A pahr of black eyes,or a lucky hit *, 

, At lx>wU, above all the tiopbies of wit. 

BecadiUy, jn Clarendon’s a fair house t^f entcrtamBient and 

^h l^dsome gtavdi for shade, and where ware an upper 
an2l' a WSr bd4rlkii ipreen, whil^ viwy many of the nobi% and gentry of 
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rd never h|int> except the fox, ahf^ then 
Not much, for fear I should fall hunting men. 

And take each rogue I metlbra stray sonl. 

That hadn't rights^ and might not eat his fowl; 

A thing, that by degrees, might bring me round 
To trespass on the squire’s and lawyer’s ground. 
Fishing I hate, because I think about it. 

Which makes it right that FshouM do without if. 
A dinner, or a death might not be much j 
But cruelty’s a rod I dare not touch. 

I own I cannot see my right to feel 

For my own jaws, and tear a carp’s with steel; 

To troll him and there, and spike, and strain. 
And let him loose to jerk him back again. 
Suppose a parson at this sort of work. 

Not with his carp or salmon, but his clerk : 

The clerk he snatches at a temptmg bit. 

And hah 1 «n ear-^che with a knife in it! 

That there is pain and evil is no rule 
Why I should make it greater, like a fool; 

Or rid me of my rest so vile a way. 

As long as there’s a single manly play. 

The next conclusion to be ^awn, might be. 

That higher beings made a carp of me $ 

Which I would rather should not be the case^ 


the best resorted both for exelrcise and conversation.''— Mst, of^he. 

MebtiSmy seemt tO' have been to the members of ParVuunent 

what Brook^il i$ now, and was a much better plaee lor them to reh’esh their 
faculbes in. The robust intdikct^ the Comntonwealth grew diere, and the 
airy wits that uucoeedod. them. Ilie ji^dem gambling-houses are fit to pro¬ 
duce notlibig' better t|^4ietr name bespeaks. outbsottish finan¬ 
cier and timid inti%^. It is the same with the blithe hours 

they keep. '' '' ' 

Von. II. 
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Though IzaaJk’* ^erei^he saint to tear ray face. 

And «^ooping from his heaven with rod and line, 

Mario the damn’d sport, with his old dreams divine# 

As pleasant to his taste as rough to mine. 

Siicj» sophistry, no doubt, saves half the hell. 

And fish would have prefeti'ed his reasoning wellf 
And if my gills concerned him, so should 1. 

The dog, I grant, is in that “ equal sky 
But, Heaven be praised, he’s not my deity! 

All manly games I’d play at: golf, and quoits. 

And cricket, to set all niy limbs to rights. 

And make me conscious, with a due respect. 

Of muscles one forgets by long neglect. 

But as for prize-fights, with their butchering shows, 
And crowds of blacklegs. I’d have none of those ;— 

I am not bold in other people’s blows. 

Besides, I should reside so far from town. 

Those human waves could never bear me down— 
Which would endear my solitude, I own. 

But if a neighbour, fond of his antiques. 

Tried to renew a bout or two at sticks, 

I’d do my best to force a handsii>me laugh 
Under a ruddy crack from quarter stafi' 

Nor think I had a right to walk my woooa. 

Coy of a science that was Robin Hood^s. 

Tis healthy, and a mart’s; und would attaist 
'm make me wield a falchion in my fist. 

Should* foes arise who’d rather not be taught. 

And war against the course of ttuth-exploring thought. 

• * 

Thus Would X study when alone, and thus 
WSth fHende end viUegere % game discuss; 
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And gather all the health and p0ac| I could, 

Man*a honey from, the wilds and liowary wood* 

For ia this picture, with its happy frame, 

[ would not be the shaken thing 1 am. 

I'd write, because 1 could not help it; read 
Much ^ore, but nothing to oppress my head; 

For heads are very different things at ease, 

And forced to bear huge loads for families. 

Still I would think of others; use my pen. 

As fits a man and lettered citizen, 

And so discharge my duty to the state; 

But as to fame and glory, fame might wait 
Nevertheless, Fd write a work in verse. 

Full of fine dreams and natural dharacters; 

Eastern perhaps, and gathered from a shore 
Whence never poet took his world before. 

To this sweet sphere I would retire at will. 

To sow it with delight, and shape with skill; 

And should it please me, and be roundly done, 

I*d launch it into light, to sparkle round the sun. 

I’d have two friends live near me, perhaps three : 

Time was, when in one happy house—>—But he 
Has gone to his great home, over the dreadful sea. 

Oh Nature, we both loved thee! Pardon one 
To whom thine ocean, even in the sun. 

Has grown a monatrous aj^d a morbid sight:— 

See how I try to love thee still, and dream of thy deligU* 

Come—^-let me go on with my buUded bower: 

1 should be nearer him, by many a weary hour. 

In pleasure and in pain, I find 

My face turn tenderly to womankind: 
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But tlieii they mufit he touly women,—not 
Shes hy. the courUfiy of a petticoat. 

And h'fi, Without enquiry to their claims, 

LikehauuU'd houbes with their devil’s dams 
I’d mend the worst of women, if 1 could, 

But foi a constancy, f*ive lue the good 
I do not mean the formal or severe, 

Much less the sly, who’s all for character: 

But such as, in all nations and all times. 

Would l)C good creatures, tit for loving rhymes; 

Kind, canflid. simple, yet of sterling sense. 

And of a golden age for innocence. 

Of these my neighbours should have choice relations; 
And I (though under certain alterations) 

1 too would bring—(though I dislike the name; 

The Reverend Mr. J*omfret did the same; 

Let its wild flavour pass a line ao tame;)— 

A wife,—or whatsoever better word 

The times, grown wiser, might by law afford 

To the chief friend and partner of my board. 

The dear, good she, by every habit tlicn,— 

Ties e’en when pleasant, very strong with men; 

Though your wise heads flrst mal^e one’s systems wrong. 
And then insist tliat only their’s last long,—> 

Would finish, and make round in every part. 

The natural harmony of her own wise heart; 

And by the loss of something of her right 
OMieiiig jealous, cousummate delight, 

Gods! hew I’d love her morning, noon, and night i 
I’d only know the women she approved, 

But then she’d |ovc all those who should be loved: 

So tliat ouf fair friends, better still than good, 

Should crown, like doves, our genUe neighbourhood; 
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And bring IIS back the peace thehas lost. 

All favVites and beloved, though'^ohd the most. 

Should doubts arise; and want^bf axpilaiiatioiis. 

We'd settle all by lit^ gifts and^j^tience; 

But’there could not be much 'twixt feji! friends, 

Taught to consult each other’s common ehds : 

And as for passions of a graver sort. 

Kisses and shakes of hand should cut them" short. 
Sliould any one incur the common grief, 

By moods that asked And yet repelled relief. 

Long tears and the remorseless handkerchief. 

One pain well borne for friendship’s and love’s sake 
Should gather to our arms the wanderer back;— 

It should be our fixed laiV, no loting heart should ache. 

I’d have my mornings to myself. Ev’n ladies 
Should not prevent me this, except on May-days': 
Unless we fairly struck our tents awhile. 

To stroll, like gypsies, round about the isle; 

A plan I might be bent on, I confess. 

Provided colds would give us leave, and dress. 

And twenty other inconveniences. 

I’d give up even my housedto live like them. 

And have a health in every look and limb. 

To which our best perceptions must be dim. 

A gypsy^s body, and a poet’s mind. 

Clear blood, quick foot, free spirit, and thought refined. 
Perpetual airs to breathe, and loves to bkid>'-^ 

Suck were the last perfection of mankind. 

I’d hav^ my mornings to myself then; calm. 

Clear, useful, bwsy; like>distilling balm. 

The spirit of the g4nhil text I oifim; 
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But yet ’tis sometiuiett *Wr to be uione.*' 

It make/9 him fe«4 his own freft powers; put forth 
All the glad fruitage that h» heart is worth; 

And should his fellows fall to their green tombs. 

Enables him to take the storm that comes^ 

And sternly rouse his locks, and stand the^*tlriving glooms. 
Alas! too late have I learnt this.—Be atlong. 

Be strong, my bbughs, and still allure atranquilikingson^! 

These mornings, with their work, should earn for me 
My aftemoon'i content and liberty. 

I^d have an early dinner, and a plain. 

Not tempting much to “ cut and come again i** 

A little wine, or not, as health allowed. 

But for my friends, a stock to make me proud ; 

Bottles of something delicate and rare. 

Which 1 should draw, and holij[ up with an air. 

And set them on the table, and say, " There !*' 

My friend the doctor (not the apothecary. 

For they and doctors eminently vary; 

Doctors, 1 mean* such as the Muses love. 

And with the liberal more than hand and glove,*) 

Should draw on these for med’eifes for the poor. 

And our delicious fee should be the cure. 

Perhaps Pd make him give me a degree 
Myself, and practise out odf jealousy* 

Oh Garth! Oh Goldsmith I Oh ye sons of theirs, 

In*Vit, or in wise heart; your real heirs. 

And yod the most, ever yourself, and true 

am told by | «angcoa*s kiDBWpman* that 1 ought to include $arg 0 (»u» ; 
vrhi^ I do ijfith a gtsat deal otpUmsate. 1 nwao, in shon, all modical ijoen, 
who are not ignorant and tapaeious} not exoepUng the mere apothecary, if 
he Ltppens to be cme of them. 
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To your old patients and new duti#s^too^ 

Whom my soul Oianks^ and, if it miglit, would Mess, 
To all tlie world with trembling tenderness,— 

IIow meanly do I rate your brethren's arts. 

How highly your's, and how like gems your hearts ! 
Gems deeply cut with Phoebus and the Nine: 

May never sorrow shatter them like mine! 

8'ee—I’m at least a promising beginner. 

*And, out of pure good will, have left my dinner. 

My dining-room should have some shelves of book 
If only for their grace and social looks— 

Horace and Plutarch, Plato, and some more. 

Who knew how to refine the tables* roar. 

And sprinkled sweet philosophy between. 

As meats are reconciled with flips of greem 
T read infallibly, if left alone; 

But after meat, an author may step down 

To settle a dispute, or talk himself 

1 seem to twitch him now witli finger from his shelf. 

I would not sit in the same room to dine 
And pass the evening; much less booze till nine, 

And then, with a white waistcoat and red face. 

Rise, with some stupid, mumbling, common place, 
And " join the ladies,*’ bowing, for some tea, 

With nauseous looks, half lust, half irony, 
rd hare two rooms, in cme of which, as weather 
Or fancy chose, we all might come together. 

With liberty for each one nevertheless 

To wander in and out, and taste the lawns and treek. 

One of the rooms should face a spot of spots. 
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Such aa woold please a^squirrel with his nuts $ 

1 me;:^ u slope, looking upon a slope. 

Wood-crowned, and deJledVilJi turf, a sylvan cup. 

Here, when our moods were quietest, we'd praise 
The scemc shades, and watch the doves and jays, 

And’^so receive the twilight with low talk,. 

And moon, slow issuing to her maiden wttlk. 

The other sitting-room, a story higher. 

Should look out towards the road and village spire; 

And here we’d have our music and our mirth. 

And seem as if we laughed with the whole rolling earth. 

Ne^t there, and looking out on either sid% 

J’d have ** a little chapel edified/* 

Informed with heads of those who, heavenly wise, 

Through patient thought or many syiapathies. 

Lived betwixt heaven and ear^, and bore for us 
Dire thirsty deaths, or drank the deadly juice. 

Greek beauty should be there, ^and Gotluc shade; 

And brave as auger, gentle as a maid. 

The name Onwhose dear heart my hope’s worn check w us lairl: 
Here, with a more immediate consciousness. 

Would wc feel all that blesses and bless; 

And lean on one another’s hearr, and make 
Sweet resolutions, ever, for Jove's sake; 

And recognise the eternal Quod and Fair, 

Atoms of whose vast active spirit we ore; 

AUd try by what great yearnings we could force 

The globe on which we live to take a more harmonious epurse. 

^nd when l^died, 'twould please me to be laid 
In my owb ground’s most solitary shade; ^ 

Ndt for UiP gloom, much less to be alone, 
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Hut solely as a room that still mig^ht seem my own. 
There should my friends come stilly ils to a place 
That held me yet, and bring me a kind face: 

There sKould ^ey bring me still their griefs and joys. 
And hear in the swell'd biecze a little answering noise. 
Had I renown enough, Td choose to lie. 

As Hafiz did, bright in the public eye, 

With marble grace enclosed, and a green shade, 

And young and old should read mo, and be glad. 

This for mankind, and one who loves them all: 

Hut should my own pure pleasure guide the pall. 

Then to the bed of ray affections, where 
My best friends lay, should its calm steps repaii ; 

And two such vistas to my travaiFs end 
Before me now with gathering looks attend: 

One, in a gentle village, my old homp; 

The other, by the softened walls of Borne. 
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Among the mmy accusations that have been made against 
modem writers by the exclusive lovers of ahcient literature^ 
none hae been more frequently repeated than the want of 
art manifested in the conception of their works, and of unity 
in the execution! They compare the Greek temples to Go¬ 
thic churches, and bidding us remark the sublime simplicity 
of the one, and the overcharged ornament of the other, they 
tell us, that such is the perfection of antiquity compared 
with the monstrous distortion^f modem ticnes^ These argu¬ 
ments and views, followed up in all their details, have given 
rise to volumes concerning the Classic and the ftomanfic, a 
difference much dwelt on by German writers, and treated at 
length by Madame de Stael in lier ** L’AUemaghe.” AB 
readers, who happen at the same time to be thinkers, must have 
formed their own opinion 6f this question; but assuredly 
the most reasonable is that which would lead us to admire 
the beauties of all, referring those beauties to the standard 
of excellence that must decide cm all merit In Bie highest 
resort, without refsrenc^e to harrow systems ahd arbitrary 
rules. Methinks it is both presumptuous and sacrilegious 
to pretend to give the law to genius. We are too' fas* re¬ 
moved from the point of perfection to judge with accuracy 
of what ought to be,^t3^ it is sufficient if we understand and 
feel what is. The fixe^ stars appear to abbeTate but it is 
we that move, not they# The ^tegular planets make various 
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theua uev^il^'lretum to the point'Whence they departed, 
and by no ^hahce ever rettane the sathb path the^pathiess 
sky^ ’ Let* ns, ajjplying the rtf!e» which ap'^ertaih to the 
suhlunest objects iti natnre;^ to the snblimeat ^prk of God, a 
Man of —Jet us, I say, conclnde)^haFfhough one of 

this species appear to err, thellailure ^ in our understand¬ 
ings, not ih his course; ahd though lines and rules, " cen¬ 
tric and eccentric scribbled o*er/^' have been marked out for 

I 

thc^#se to puriUe, that these in fact have geijemlly been 
llie leading-strings and go-carts of mediocrity, and have 
nCver been constituted the guides , of those superior minds 
whli^i are themselves the law, and ^hose'innate impulses 
ate the fiats, of intellectual creation. 

But seal for the cause of genius has carried me further 
l^an I io^hded. Let us again recur to the charges brought 
againet mod^ v^ritors, and ihatead of cavilling at their de- 
meHts, let me be ^rdoned if I endeavour to discover that 
w’Midt/ls beautiful even in their defects, and to point out the 
tetd&ts i^e may reap in the study of the human mihd from 
tHi^ capital ciie*^the want of unity and system. 

It is a fire^hent fault among modem authors, and pecu- 
liiMt^mnCing those of the presefet day, to introduce them- 
sd'fes, theit failings and opinions, into the midst of works 
.{dedicated to objects^ sufliciently removed, as one might think, 
firacmlaiiiy 'dan^r ofsuCh an 4nCuV#on. This has sometimes 
the of a play-iiouse anecdote I heard, of a man 
mTssingMs ^i^bd&md the soenes, in passing from one part 
of the house to thfe Other, and suddenly appearing in ^ bat 
and ui^ctUresipid tosjbifrae, stalking ^j^idst the waves of a 
stormi much to the annoya^i^f the hi^ly-wronght 
ofthe Spectators of impeding catastrophe of a 
dr^H^ue melodrame. Ihtethe Poet, in prdpril person^. 
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will elbow his way between the desfi^mnp; fair one and hei 
agitated lover; he will eanse a murderer^s arm to be uplifted 
till it ought to ache, and his own hobby will sometimes dis¬ 
place the more majestic quadruped that just before occupied 
the scone. 

These are the glaring defects of the intrusion of self in a 
work of art. But well-managed, there are few subjects, 
especially iu poetry, that excite stronger interest or elicit 
more beautiful lines. To sit down for the purpose of talk^ 
ing of oneself, will sometimes freeze the warmth of inspira¬ 
tion ; but, when elevated and carried away by the subject in 
hand, some similitude or epntrasi may awaken a chord which 
elso had slept, and the whole mind will pour itself into the 
sound; and he must be a ciitic such as Sterne describes, 
his stop-watcli iu his hand, who would arrest the lengthened 
echo of die deejiebt music of the soul. Let each man lay his 
hand on his heart and say, if Milton’s reference to his own 
blindness and personal circumstances does not throw an in¬ 
terest over Paradise Lost, which they ivould not Jose to ren¬ 
der the work as much no man’s or any man’s production as 
the iEaeid—supposing Ilk ego to be an interpolation, which 
1 fondly trust it is not. 

This habit of self-an^lysatiion and display has also caused 
many men of genius to undertake works where the indivi¬ 
dual feeling of the author emhucs the whole subject with a 
peculiar hue. I have frequently remarked, that these books 
are often the peculiar favourites among men of imagination 
and sensibility. Such persons turn to the human heart dl 
the undiscovered countiy. Tliey visit and revisit their own; 
endeavour to understand its workings, to fathom its deptlis, 
and to leave no lurking; thought or disguised feeling in tl^e 
hiding places where so many thoughts and feeling!, for fear 
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of sihocking ih« ooDscjei^oes of those inexpeit in the 
t9^ of salf-examinittion* de%ht to seolnde themselves. As 
a help to the science of self-knowledge, and also |is a con¬ 
tinuance of it, they wish to study the minds of others, and 
pa^icularly of those of the greatest merit. The sight of land 
was not ijrmre welcome to Columbus, are these traces of 
individual feeling# chequering their more formal works of 
art, to the voyagers in the noblest of terraa incognita;, the 
soul of man. Sometimes, despairing to attain to a know¬ 
ledge of ^le secrets of the best and wisest, they are pleased 
to trace human feeling .wherever it is artlessly and truly pour- 
trayed*. Ko book perhaps has been oftener the vade-mecum 
of men of wit and sensibility than Burten’s Anatomy of Me¬ 
lancholy j the test with which it is read being heightened 
by the proof the author gave in his death of his entire ini¬ 
tiation iAto the arcana of his science. The essential attri¬ 
butes of such a book must be truth; for else the fiction is 
more tame than any other; and thus Sterne may become this 
firjntiid tortile reading man, but his imitators never can; for 
, U0hctation is easily detected and deserrediy despised. Mon¬ 
taigne is another great favourite*, his pages ore referred to 
as * his conversation would be, if indeed his conversation 
was ha)f to instructive, half so^amuajng, or contained half so 
vivid a picturepf his internal spirit as his essays. Rousseau's 
Confessions, wtittep in a more liberal and even prodigal spirit 
ofintelleotual candour, is to H ranked as an inestimable 
acqmsition to this class of ^production* BoswelPs Life of 
Johnson has the nierit of catrying light into the recesses not 
of his \)wti, but another’s peculiar mind. Spence’s Anecdotes 
is a book of the same nature, but less perfect in its kind. 
Half the beauty of Lady Mary Mo^Ht^e's Letters consists 
In t|ie i^that adorns fhitn apd this /, this sensitive, imagi- 
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native, suffering, enthusialtic pronoun, spreads an inexpres* 
sible charm over Mary Wollstonecraft^s Letters from Nor- ' 
way. ^ • 

An historian is perhaps to be hejUl least excusablOf if he 
intrude personally on his readers.' Yet they might well fojilow 
the example of Oibbon, who, while he left the pages of his 
Decline and Fall unstained by any thing that is not appli¬ 
cable to the times of which he treated, has yet, through the 
medium of his Life and Letters, given a double interest to his 
history and opinions. Yet an author of Memoirs, or a His¬ 
tory of his own Times, must necessarily appear sometimes 
upon the scene. Mr. Hyde gives greater interest to Lord 
Clarendon's History of the Kebellion, though I have ofren 
regretted that a quiet /had not been inserted in its room. 

And now drawing the lines of this reasoning together, it 
may be conjectured why I like* and how I would excuse, the 
dear, rambling, old fashioned pages of Giovanni Villani, the 
author of the Croniche Florentine; the writer who makes 
the persons of Dante^s Spirits familiar to us; who guides us 
through the unfinished streets and growing edifices of Fi¬ 
renze la bella, and who in short transports us back to the 
superstitions, patty spirit, companionship, and wars of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Dante’s commentators 
had made me familiar with the name of Villani, and I be¬ 
came desirous of obtaining what appeared to be the key of 
the mysterious allusions of^Hihe Divina Comedia. There is 
something venerable and endearing in the very appearance 
of this folio of the sixteenth century. The Italian is old a!Sd 
delightfully ill-spelt: I say delightfully, for it is rfpeit for 

* 1 cannot kelp l^ers sUm||pg to the papers of Blia/' have lately 
appeared in a jperiodioal ptiblication. When collected togeth^, th^ Aust 
rank among the most heaufifiil and higUdy vslued iipecimeni of the kind of 
rtritii^ ipokea of in the text. 
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Italian and the i&ijstakoa let one mt6 the eeci'ct of the 
^pronunciation of Dante and Petrarch better than the regu¬ 
lar ordiography of tlic present day. The abbreviations are 
niany» and the stops in every instance misplaced; the ink is 
bla< 2 ,ky the words thickly set, so that the most seems to have 
been made of every page. It requires a little habit to read 
it with the same dnency as another book, but when this dif¬ 
ficulty is vanquished, it acquires additional charms from the 
very labour tliat has been bestowed. 

I know that in describing the outward appearance of rny 
friend, I perform a thankless ofiice, since few will sympa¬ 
thise in an afibetion which arises from a number of associa- 
tionn in which they cannot ])articipaU'. But in developing 
the spirit that animates him, 1 undertake a more grateful 
task, although, by stripping iiim of his original garb and 
dressing him in a ioreign habiliment, 1 divest him of one of 
his greatest beauties. Though in some respects rather old 
fkshioned, his Italian is still received as a model of style; 
aitd those Italians who wish to purify their language from 
Gallicisms, and restore to it some of its pristine strcngtli and 
simplicity, recur with delight to his pages. All thi^ is lost 
in the English; but even thus 1 tmst that his facts will 
interest^ his simplicity charm# and. his real talent be ap- 
plcciated. 

In the course of his work* Villani tlius recounts the 
motive that induced him to coifimence his history:— 

" In the year 1300, according to the nativity of Christ, on 
al!bouflt of its having been said by many, that in former 
times, bvery hundred years after the nativity of Christ, he 
that was pope period gave great mduigcncies, Pope 

VlIJ, who then held the AJiibstblic ofilce, through 
revexfne^for tire saisee^ great and high indulgence in 

thfs manner: that'whatsoeTuf believer visited during a)! that 
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year continaouily for tliirty days (and §fteen days for stmngters 
who were not Komaus) tlie churches of the blessed A{)Oetleb, 
Peter and Paul, <to all these he gave full and entire pardon, 
both of sin and punishment, for all thei)^ sins confessed or to 
be confessed; and Ibr the consolation of Christian pilgriins, 
every Friday and holiday^ the Vei-onicia del Stwiario of 
Christ was exhibited at St^ Peter’s. On this account a 
great part of the then existing Christians performed this 
said journey, both men and women, from distant and diverse 
countries, both far and near. And it was the most won* 
derful thing that ever was, that, during a whole year there 
were in Home, besides the people of the city, two hundred 
thousand pilgriniS, without including those On the road 
going and coming; and all were well furnished and satisfied 
with all manner of food, as well the houses as the persons j 
and this I can witness, who was there presentitand'i^w much 
accrued to tlie Church from the offerings of the 'pilgrims, 
and all the Roman people became rich through the com* 
inerce occasioned by them. I, being at tlie Holy City of 
Rome, on account of this blessed pilgrimage, observing the 
magnificent and ancient things there, and knowing the 
great achievements and history of the Romans, wnlten by 
Sallust, Lucan, Titus Xivius, Valerius, Paul Orosius, and 
other masters of history, who narrated small occurrences as 
well as great, and even those that happened at the ex¬ 
tremities of the universal wVHd, to give note and example to 
those to come after them; and although, with regard to their 
style and order, J was not a disciple worthy the doing ^ 
great a work, yet, considering our city of Florenfce, the 
daughter and creature of Rome, which had achieved high 
things in hernaoent, Awd was now, like Rom^ on hae 4®" 
dine, it appeared to mir to be right to collect id this vo¬ 
lume a new Ohronide of all the deeds and ordinances of 
Vot, 11. 
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tlt^t city; and as muc1| as In me to seek, aUd 
rate present, and future times, while it shall please 
God. So that I shall recount at large the deeds of the 
Florentines, and all other famous events of the'%riiversal 
wo:^ld, aw far as I can learft, God giving me grace, In'' hoj^V of 
which I began this enterprize* co|lsid0?ing the poverty of my 
talent, on which I should ndt have Mated rely. And'thus, 
through the grace of C^hri^ havi^ returned fytwn Rome 
in his year 1300, I began th cdmpile this hook, in reverence 
to God and the blessed Messer Santo lohn, in cdlq|itiendn{ion 
of the city of Florence.”—(Book VIII. Cap** 36.) 

Villani begins his history with the Tower of Bthel and 
the confusion of tongues; and ^en relates how king Atalante, 
tlie fifth in descent from Japhet, the son of coloni«ed 
,ia Italy and built the town of Fiesole. He h«ilhn;|i»monltes 
the siege' of Troy, and how Antenor and the younger FMam 
came over to Italy, and severally built the towns of Padua 
and Venice; and that the descendants of the latter became 
kings of Germany and France, The history of Rome is 
slightly skimmed over, and he mentions that, after the dis* 
covery of Calihne’s plot, several of the consinrators en¬ 
trenched themselves in Fiesole, which was accordingly be^ 
sieged by the following leaders^ “ Count Rainaldo, Cicero, 
tnherinus, Machrimus, Albinus, Cn. Pompeiuw, Ctesar Ca- 
mertinus. Count Seggio, Tudertino, thah>,is Vil.thc Soli, t?ho 
was with Julius Cajsar and his army.” Under ’Inch an as¬ 
semblage of generals Fiosolc fell, Wd Florence arose ^rom 
iti} ruins. 

ButHbeso strange anachronisms and unfoun^^'fables, 
jjbpugh made amusing by the gravity mid jgymfiess of 
t)pi the qualities which 80pstlWt|^s |»rincipal 
meiit. tte^wa more ittl^reating sbi more auftontic aa he 
ikj^vancet Hmn tl||s creation SV the world to his own times; 
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and nine-tenths of his book are occupied by the narration 
of events which occurred during tKi course of his own life. * 
Ho describes characters in the style of one weU*read in 
human nature, and who, by liviniy at a period when civil dis- » 
cord awakened the most violent passions and disclosed the 
workings of the heart carefully veiled for our politer byes, 
and by mingling in the game where each the smallest 
individual risked fortune, family and life,-—had penetrated 
into every diversity of character. His anecdotes make 
us familiarly acquainted with the private habits and ways 
of thinking of those times; his accounts of civil com¬ 
motions and wars are worthy of that wdiich he was—an 
eye-witness. It is true, that in the midst of grave matter 
of fact, the strangest stories will force their way. I own 
that these digressions are (o me by no means the least 
pleasant part of his work, and as they arc disjoined from the 
rest of his history, they by no means injure his character of 
an exact historian, which stands high on ail matters ap¬ 
pertaining to Italy iind his immediate times. 1 confess that 
while reading a spirited narration of the Battle of the Arbia, 
or the murder of Buondelmonti and the rise of parties in 
Florence, or any other liistoric fact of the kind, I come with 
pleasure to a chapter entitled—How the Tartars first left 
the mountains where Alexander the Great had confined 
them,” and rea^under that head the following wild and po¬ 
etic story 

" fti the year of Christ 120*2, the people called Tartars 
came out firom the mountains of Gog and Magog, calle4 in 
Latin the mountains of Belgen. This people are sajd to have 
descended from that tribe of Israel which the great Alex- 
under, king of Qree^?^, who conquered all the world, ^hui up 
in these mountains, on account of their wicked Jife (pA- loro 
ItmHa pita*) that thi^ might not mix with the other gene- 
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rations. And through their cpwardiod nhd vain credulity, 
«they remained ehut up from the time of Alexander until 
this period, believing that the army of this king still sur^ 
•rounded them. For he, with wonderful mechaais||a^ com*' 
mended immense trumpets ,to be made, and placed on ihe 
mountains, ^hich every wind caused to sound and trumpet 
forth with a great noise. Afterwards, it is said, that owls 
built their nests in the mouths of those trumpets, which put 
an end to the aiiifice by stopping the sound: and on this 
account the Tartars have owls in great reverence, and their 
principal lords wear tlie feathers of owls, by way of ornament, 
in'their caps, in memory that they caused to cease the 
sound of these trumpets. For this circumstance ^reassured 
the people, who lived in the manner of animals, and were of 
innumerable numbers; so certain among them passed the 
mouutams and finding no enemy on their summits, hut only 
this vain sound of these tower-exalted tiumpets, tliey de¬ 
scended to the plains of India, which were feitilc, fruitful, 
and of a mild climate $ and returning and reporting this 
n^ws to their families and the rest of the people, they as- 
sembled together, and made, through divine intiu’veniion, a 
poor blacksmith called Cangius their general and lord. 
And when he wtt$ made lord, he received tlie name of 
** Csme,*’ that is the emperor in their language. He was a 
valourous and wise man^ and through his v^sdom and valour 
he divided the people into tens, hundreds, and thousands, 
under captains fitted to the command. And first, he oft^red 
all Jiis principal subjec^ts to kill their firsjb-born son@, apd 
when he found himself obeyed in this, he issued his com¬ 
mand to his people, entered India, vanquished Prestcr John, 
and imquered all his country/* (Book V. 27.) 

Vtllani^^s a Guelpb| that is, an adherent to the papal 
and *tlti^blican party." He i^peats all the oalumipelt that 
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had been invented to prejudice tl^e Italians against the 
house of Swabia, and he appears to believe the miracles and 
dreams of various pontiffs with catholic credulity. One of 
his principal heroes is Charles d'Anjou, a cruel, faithless, 
but heroic tyrant; and it is thus that he paints his character 
with the partiality of a partizan, and the lively touches of 
one personally acquainted with the character whom he hands 
down to posterity:— 

“ Charles was wise and prudent, brave in arms, severe, 
and much feared and redoubted by all the kings in the 
world; magnanimous, and of high spirit to carry on any 
great enterprize, firm in adversity, secure and veracious in 
keeping his ])romises, speaking little and doing much. He 
seldom laughed, if ever; chaste as a monk, and cathohcly 
religious. As a judge he was merciless, and of ferocious as¬ 
pect. He was tall and strongly made, of an olive com¬ 
plexion, with a large nose ; and he appeared far more ma¬ 
jestic than any other lord. He watched much, and slept 
little; using to say, that sleeping was so much time lost. 
He was generous as a knight of arms, but desirous of ac¬ 
quiring lands, dominion, and wealth, whence he might pro¬ 
vide for his enterprizes and wars. Tie never took delight in 
uomhti di corte, courtieri and^ames.” (Book VII, Cap 1.) 

History does not present in any of her pages so strong a 
contrast as that between the characters of the rivals for the 
crown of Naples, Manfred was the natur^ son of Frederic, 
the last Emperor of the house of Swabia. Refusing to bow 
the neck^to the yoke of papal tyranny, three successive Pon- 
tilife pursued him with unbending malignity and hatred; they 
at length bestowed, his kingdom upon Charles d’Anjou, and 
invited him ofOr to corK^pier it. It is hardly fair to give tbe 
character of the intrepid, noble, and unfortunate *Manfred 
in the words pf his enemy, for such Vill^i was. But the 
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actions of these two pijinces ate a comment upon the words 
of the historian, and enable us to form an impartial opinion. 
" TJiib ham© king Manfred,” says Villani, '*was the son of a 
beautiful woman belonging to the Marquess Lancia* of Lorn- 
bar^y, to whom the Emperor was attached. He was a handr 
some man like his father, bnt dissolute and luxurious in the 
extreme; he was a musician, a singer, and was pleased to 
see hufiboiis and nohiiiti di lorle; he kept mistresses, and al¬ 
ways dressed in green, lie was generous and courteous, 
and of noble demeanour, so that he was much beloved and 
followed; but his life was epicurean; scarcely believ¬ 
ing in God (J/br God read the Pope) or his saints; he was an 
enemy of holy church and of priests; was a greater confis-* 
cator of church riches than his father: he was rich, through 
the treasure Jeft by the Emperor and by king Conrad, and 
because Ms kingdom was fruitful and abundant. And while 
he lived at war with the church* he rendered his kingdom 
prosperous, and soVose lo great dominion and riches by sea 
and land. He had fbr wife the daughter of the despot of 
Eomania (the Emperor of Constantinople) by whom he had 
several children.”—(Book Vlth, Cap. 47.) 

The great crime of Manfred consisted in his forming a small 
army of Saracens, whom he used to defend himself against his 
papal enemies, who were devotedly attached to him, and by 
whose means he had i^^n dominion again, after he had been 
reduced to flight impotence. Even in the above garbled 
account of the noblest king and the most accomplished ca¬ 
valier that ever existed, wa may trace his excellencies. His 
kingddm prosperous, himself adored by his subjects, we may 
excuse his love for courtly amusements; ^d beloved by his 
iK^fe, we may doubt the excess of less pardonable Ikults. 

jWStibns of Charles are a long list of crimes. He involved 
|<(aples in a blefUfiiy war, and shewed no melr^y to the van* 
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quished. After the death of Manfred, who happily for him¬ 
self died on the field of battle, his 'vWfe Sibilla, whose high . 

birth Villaui has commemorated, and her children, ’w^te iiu- 

% 

prisoned j^n Calabria, and there, as this partial historian shortly * 
narrates (da Carlo fatto nmfire) put to death by Charles. 
Every noble partisan of Manfred lost his life on the scaftbld, 
and the line of unfortunate victims was closed by the young 
and gallant Coradiiio. His newly conquered kingdom was 
driven to desperation by his extortions and cruelties, and 
the Sicilian vespers at length delivered that miserable island 
from Ins iur‘rciless gripe. Such was the ratliolicly religious 
Charles. 

But to feturn to Villani; although a violent party-man, he 
dwells with fond regret on the time when there was neither 
Guelph norGhibeUne in Florence. ** It is from tbe^e names,” 
he says “ that great evil and ruin fell upon our city, as mention 
will hereafter be made : and we may well believe, tliat it will 
never have an end, if God does terminate it.” This (as 
it were) figure of speech, of recutrlig to the good old times, 
is common to all recorders of the jiasl, from Horner down¬ 
wards. But it is more natural in Villani, since he himself 
beheld the festive meetings of his countrymen changed into 
murderous brawls, and after having seen all that claimed 
the common name of Florentines live in brotherly amity, he 
witnessed the irremediable rent which divided them into 
Guelph and Ghibcline, the palaces of Florence razed through 
the viplence of party, and the estates of the vanquished con¬ 
fiscated* Examples of the rich and happy becoming poor «rid 
wretched were familiar to him, and the furthiT sting was 
added, that these calamities were not occasioned by what 
may be called the natural evils of life—^neither by pesti- 
hiuce, war, nor famine—but by civil discorS, oHginating in 
words only, and where the Wisest and Jiest, branded by a 
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name, became the victims of the new-born hatred of former 
friends. ‘ 

After the manner of Livy, Villani deli£»hts to tell of mon¬ 
sters, of comets, of meteors, and portents. In one place he 
tells us how Philip Ic Bel, king of France, caused to be 
priBonerb all the Italians in that kingdom, under pre¬ 
tence of taking usurers; but at the same time ho caused to 
be taken, and liberated only upon ransom, many honest mer-^ 
chants as usurers; for this he was much blamed and hated, 
luul henceforward the kingdom of France went declining, 
falling, and coming from bad to worse.*' 

Perhaps the best idea that 1 can present of the general 
nature of this book, will be in giving some of the heads of 
the chapters in the order they occur. As for instance— 
(Book VllT. Cap. 12.) *' How the nobles of the city of 
Florence took arms to destroy and oppress the popular go¬ 
vernment." (Cap. 13.) ** How Pope Boniface made peace 
between king Charles,, tuid the Florentines, and Don 
Giamo of Arragon, king of Sicily.” (Cap. 14.) How the 
Guelph party was driven out of Genoa.” (Cap. 16.) ** Of 
certain novelties and changes that arrived among the lords 
of Tartaiy,” (Book IX. (Jap. 291.) ” Ilow a new small mo¬ 
ney was coined at Florence.” (Cup, 292.) Of a miraculous 

fall of snow in Tuscany.” (Cap. 293.) Ilow Custruccio en¬ 
deavoured to betray Florence.” (Cap,294.) "Howthere was 
accord between some of the elected lords in Germany.*' 
(Cap. 295.) " Ilow Custruccio, lord of Lucca, possessed 
higiself of the city of Pi&tria, by means of treason.” (Cap. 
206.) " How Messer Raimondo of Cardona came to Florence, 
as Captain of War.” (Cap. 297.) " How the Duke of Ca- 
labrtU, with a great array, made a descent Ipon the Island of 
Siefly.** IjiCap! 298.) " Of signs that appearcti in the air^ 
as Villani says, " made all who saw tliem, dicad fu- 
tui;e danger and trduble^ m the city.” 
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I will conclude i»y extracts and remarks by his chapter 
upon the death, character, and wntirf^s of Dante. 

Book IX. Of the Poet Dante, and how he died, (Caji* 136.) 

** In this same year (1321) in the month of July, Dante died 
at the city of Ravenna, in Roma£>na, having returned from an 
embassy to Venice in the service of the lords of Poldnta, 
with whom he lived. He was buried with great honour, in 
the guise of poet and great philosopher, at Ravenna, before 
the gate of the principal chuioh. He died, an exile from the 
commune of Florence, at the age of about fifty-six years. 
This Dante was an antient and honourable citizen of Flo¬ 
rence, of the divison of the gate of San Piero, His exile 
from Florence was thus occasioned. When Messer Carlo di 
Valois, of the house of France, came to Floiciic^ m the year 
1301, and exiled the Bianchi (a party soiaUed) as we have 
before related, this same Dante was the highest governor of 
our city, and of that paity, though a Gbielph.* And thus, 
free from guilt, he was driven out with the Biancht, and ex¬ 
iled from Floience, whence he iHfred to study at Bologna^ 
and afterwards to Pans, and otlierparts of the world. He was 
very learned in almost every science, though a layman; he 
was a great poet, a philosopher, and a perfect rhetoncian, as 
well in writing, either prosejor verse, as in speaking. He was 

* Villani, who was townsman and contemporaty of Dante, appea s to 
have atso been bis friend, and to wish to reuigtaite him in the good graces of 
the Florentines, by saying that he was i Guelph. Dante, as a reasonable 
man, endeavoured to reconcile the absurd differences of all parties, hut he was 
note Guelph* His discrepancy of opinion from ViUam may be gathered fiMin 
the opposite judgments that they pass on the same persons. Th^ poet pro* 
pares a choice place of torture foi Bonihia- VIII in his dreary hell, while Vil- 
Uni exalts him as a saklh Dante rails at all the Popes; Viliam respects them 
all. Dante si^Mtly and pathetically dwells on the wroags an^ virtues of 
Manfred, an4 places him on the high road to heaven. Villani vituperates 
him, and consigns him as a temvrueato to the deviL, 
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the nablest maker of verses, with the^fikiest style, that had 
« ever been in o\ir language until his own time and later. He 
wrote id his youth the beautiful book of the “ New Life of.. 
• Love,” and afterwards, when in exile, he wrote twenty excel¬ 
lent moral iind amatory canzonu Among other things he 
wrofe three noble epistles; one of which he sent to the go¬ 
vernment of Florence, momning his banishment as an inno¬ 
cent man; the other he sent to the Emperor Henry (of Lux¬ 
embourg) when he was at the siege of Brescia, reprehending 
his abiding there, with almost the foreknowledge of a pro¬ 
phet : the third was to the Italian Cardinals during the vacancy 
after Pope Clement, advising them to accord in the election 
of aif Italian Pope, all in Latin, in magniBcent language, 
with excellent sentences and authoiities, the which were 
much praised by the holy men who understood them. He 
wrote also tlic Comedia, where, in elegant verse, with great and 
subtle questions of morality, natural philosophy, astrology, 
philosophy and theology, and with beautiful and new meta¬ 
phors and similes, he composed an hundred chapters or 
cantos, of having been in Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, in 
as noble a manner as it is ])ossible to liavc done. Bui in this 
discourse, whoever is of a penetrating understanding may 
well see and comprehend that he greatly loves in that drama 
to dispute and vituperate, after the manner of poets, perhaps 
in some places more than is decent. Probably his exile also 
made him write his Treatise on Monarchy,* where in excel¬ 
lent Latin he treats of the offices of Pope and Emperor. He 

V 

* 1 mu&t again reniaik, tliat Dante and Viliam must have been pemonal 
ftiendv, ur that levereoce lor the poet’s talent made the latter seek for every 
circ^matanetj! that ^night excuse the opui||i|!|a of Dante to the l^rentlnes, who 
ibea aUGaelpUn, and to whom the Treatise on Monarchy wss peoaUarly 
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began a comment u||»n fourteen of his before-mentioned 
moral canzoni, which, on account of his death, he did not 
* hnisli; .and only three were found, the which, from what we 
see, would have been a great, beautiful, subtle, and eminent 
work. He also wrote a book entitled, ** of Vulgar Elo¬ 
quence”—^which, he says, was to consist of four books, but 
only two are foimd, probably on account of his unexpected 
death, where, in strong and elegant Latin, he reprobates all 
vernacular Italian. This Dante, on account of his knowledge, 
was somewhat presumptuous, satirical, and contemptuous. 
He was uncourteous, as it were, after the manner of philoso¬ 
phers ; nor did he well know how to converse with laymen. 
But ou account of his other virtues, his science, and his me¬ 
rit as a citizen, it appeared just to give him perpetual memo- 
in this our Chronicle, although his great works left in writing 
bestow on him a true testimony, and an honourable fame on 
our city.” 
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DR. CHALMERS AND MR. IRVING 

The Scotch at present seem to bear the bell, and to have 

got the start of the majestic world.’^ Tliej boast of tlie 
greatest novelists, the greatest preacliei s, the greatest phi¬ 
lanthropists, and the greatest blackguards iii the wot Id. Sir 
Walter Scott stands at the head of these for Scotch humour. 
Dr. Chalmers for Scotch logic, Mr. Owt'ii lor Scotch Uto- 
pianisin« and Mr. Blackwood for Scotch impudence. Un¬ 
rivalled four! Naj, here is Mr. Irving, who threatens to 
make a fifth, and stultify all our London orators, from 
** kingly Kensington*' to Black wall t W lio ha« not heard of 
him ? Who does not go to hear him T You can scarcely 
ino>e along for the coronet-coaches that besiege the en¬ 
trance to the Ciilcdoniaii cliapcl in Hatton-garden; and 
when, after a prodigious squeeze, you get in so as to have 
standing-room, you see in the same undistinguished crowd 
Brougham aud Mackintosh, Mr. Peel and Lord Liverpool, 
Lord Landsdow«^ and Mr. Coleridge. Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Hone are pew fellows, Mr. Waithman frowns stern ap¬ 
plause, and Mr. Alderman Wood does the honours of tKe 
Meeting I The lamb lies down with the lion, and the Mil¬ 
lennium seems to be anticipated in the Caledonian chapel, 
under the Scotch piiiadhcr. Lords, ladies, scepti(;&, 
fanatics, join in approbation,—some admire the *doctrine. 
Others the s^nd, some the picturesque appearance of the 
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mtor, others the fjprftce of action, som^ the ingetmlty of the 
at^g^ument, others the beauty of the siyle or the hurstii of 
passion, some even go so far as to patronize a certain 
brackish iuhisjk)n of the Scottish dialect, and a slight defect 
of vision. Lady Biuemount declares it to be only inferior to 
the Excursion in imagination, and Mr. Botherby cries— 
Wood, good I” The “ Talking Potato’'* and Mr, Theodore 
Flash have not yet been. 

Mr. Irving appears to us the most accomplished barba¬ 
rian, and the least oifeiisive and most dashing clerical 
holdcr-forth we remember to have seen. He puts us in 

^ ♦ Sbme years ago, a periodical paper was pobUslied m Ldndon, under die 
title df the Pxc-Ni( It was got up under the au«ipices of a jEUr. Fulke 
Grenllc, and several writers of that day contributed to it, among whom were 
Mt. Horace Smith, Mr. Dubois, Mr. Pimce lloare, Mr Cumberland, and 
others. On some dispute ansmg between the propuetor and the gentlemen- 
contnbutoie on the subject of an advance in the remuneration for arttdes, 
Mr. Pulke Greville grew heroic, and said, “ I have got a ) oung fellow )ast 
come from Ireland, who will undertake to do the whole, verse tod prose, 
poUtics tod scandal, for two guineas a week, and if you will come and sop 
with me to>morrow night, you shall see him, and judge whether I am not 
right in closing with him.*' Accoidingly, they met the next evening, and the 
watTBR or ALt woaa was introduced.^ lie began to make a display of his 
native ignorance and impudence on all subjects immediately, and no one 
else had occasion to say any thing When he was gone, Mr. Cumberland 
exdauned, **A talking potato, by God I” The talking potato was Mr, 
Choker, of the Admiralty Our adventurer shortly, however, returned to his 
own country, and passing aeeidenfatly through a town where they were an 
%tot of a ministerial candMftte at an Election, the gentlemto of tnodest 
assuianoe offered himself, and succeeded. They wanted a Jock-pudditi^,^ 
•lid the Bather of the hopeful, youth, ** tod fo they chose my sop.'^ 'riwj 
ease of the Dukf* of York and Mm. jCj^e soon after came on, and Jdr 
Who 181 dabbler in diet, atid wPldlopt in lovedettens, rose from the 
Storltary to the AdiftivIHy, tod the very <'rose and tttpdsttoojr of the 
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mind of tlie Erst mati^ Adani^ if ^dam had but been a 
Scotchman, and had had coal black hair. He seems to stand ^ 
up in the integrity of his composition, to begin a new race 
of practising believers, to give a new impulse to the 
Christian religion, to regenerate the^llcn and degenqratc 
race of man. You would say he had been turnerl out of the 
hands of Naturt* and the Scliools a perfect piece of woik- 
manship. Sec him in the street, he has the air, the free- 
swing, the holt ftpright hgure of an Indian savage, or a 
northern borderer dressed in canonicals: set him in the 
pulpit, and he is armed with all the topics, a master of fence, 
the pupil of Dr. Chalmers! In action he has been compared 
to Kean; in tlie union of external and intellectual ad¬ 
vantages, we might start a parallel for him in tlie admirable 
Chrichton. He stands before Haydon’s picture of Lazarus, 
and says, ** Look at meHe crosses Piccadilly, jind clears 
Bond-street of its beaux! Rob Roy, Macbriar is come again. 
We saw him stretched on a bench at the Black Bull hi 
Edinburgh,-—we met him again at a tliirtt.H.*n-p<‘nny ordinary 
in London, in the same attitude, and said, without knowing 
his calling, or his ghostly parts, “ That is th<' man for a fair 

saint.” We swear it by 

• • 

** Hiit foot tuQicunal; htd maitial thigh, 

The brawns of [Icrcului, but his jon.tl t ico! ’ 

Aye, there we stoplike Imogen—thei*c is a want of expression 
in it. The irptf has not entered his soul,” He has nut dated 
to feel but in trammels and in dread. He has read Weifter 
but to criticise him; Rousseau, but to steel himself against 
him; Sliakespcar, but to quote him 5 Milton, but to round 
his periods. Pleasure, f^|^» humanity, are'syrens that he 
repels au^ ^ceps at anns4ength; an 4 ^uce his Matures are 
hardened, a^ have a barbaric crust upon them. They ate 
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»t6€pt;<l in the expression ofTilinn or Raphael j hut they 
* w0iiid do for Spagnoietti to puin^ anti ^his dark profile and 
matted locl{^ have something of the grave qommai^ding aj>- 
pearance of Le^pardo da Viiici\s masSlive portmits* 

Pjr. Chalmers is not so good-looking a man as Mr. Irving; 
hs^ wants the same vigonr and spiiit. His face is dead and 
clammy, cold, pale, bloodless, passionless, and there is a glaited 
look of insincerity about the eyes, unipformedt uninspired from 
within. His voice is broken, Imrsh, and creaking, while 
Mr. Irving’s is flowing ami silvery: his Scotch accent and 
protiunciation are a U'rrible infiiction on tlie uncultivated 
ear. His Wiwfch observation I oorge upon you ray fiinds 
and breethreu” desolates and Jays waste all the humanttias. 
He grinds out his sentences between his«,teelh, and catches 
at truth with his fists, as a monkey catches an apple or a 
sticl^ thrown at him with his paws. He sccm» by his action 
and hi^ utterance to say to difficulties, Come, let me 
Olutph thee,*’ and having got them in his grasp, tears and 
rends them in pieces as a dog tears an old rag to tatters or 
mumbles a stone tliat is flung in bis way. Pr« Clialmcrs 
engages attention and secures sympathy solely by the inten¬ 
sity of his ovfl purpose: there is neither eloquence nor 
wisdom, neither imaginktion nos feeliog, neither the pomp 
of sound nor grace nor solemnity of mannoii' about him, but 
ha Is in emmest, and eagm;* in pursuit of his argument, and 
arrets the eye and ear of'his congregation ^y tl^ alone. He 
dasies headroremost Into the briars and thorns of controversy, 
aiiS^ drags yem along with him whetljcr you will or no, and 
your only chance Js to push Oh and get out of tbeip as well 
as you can, fliough dreadfillly Sj^tohed and almost bjinded. 

involves yvm lu a lahyriu^aud you are.enxloua to 
«sm||i|e from U; you hhve to.pask through many a fihrK sub- 
terrtmoan cavern with hiip in his theolq^fieal,f^«>]^at, and 
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gflad itttoilgh to get out on the 6tlier side, with the help 
of Scotch logic for 091 ^ htid Scotch rhetoric for You 
hear 110 home truths, nothing that touches the heart, or 
swells or expands the soul; there is no tide of eloquence 
lifting you to iJeaven, or wafting you from Indus to the 
Pole.—No, you are detained in a canal, with a great imiubeir 
of heki in it.—Yon make way by virtue of standing stilly 
your will is irritated, and impelled forward by stoppages— 
you arc puzzled into sympathy, pulled into admiration, tired 
into patiem*e t 'Hie preacher starts a difficulty, of which you 
liad no notion before, and you stare to see how he will 
answer it He first makes you unea«!y, hccptical, sensibii| iit 
your helplessness and dependence upon his superior sagaci^* 
and recondite learning, and proportionably thankful tor the 
relief he affords you in the unpleasant dilemma to which 
you have been reduced. It is like proposing a riddle, and 
then, after playing with the curiosity and impatience of the 
company for some time, giving the solution, which nobody 
else has the wit to find out. Wc never saw fuller atten¬ 
dances or more profound attention than at the 'I'ron Church 
in Glasgow—^it was like a sea of eyes, a swarm of heads, 
gaping for mysteries, and starljg for elucidations—^il was not 
the sublime or beautifiif; tbc*&ecret was that which has been 
here explained, a desire to get rid of the difficult, the dis¬ 
agreeable, the dry, and the disieottlant matter that had been 
conjured up in the imagination. Dr. Chalmers, then, suc¬ 
ceeds by the force of sophistry and casuistry, in our humbl« 
judgment. Riddles (of which we spoke just now) are ge- 
ne^Uy traditional: those that Dr. Chalmei's unfolds fiom the 
pulpit, are of his own invention, or at least pvoinulgation. 
Uc started an objection to the Christian reJigioA (founded on 
its supposed inconsistency with the Newtonian philosophy) 
which ol:jecti& had never been noticed in books, on pur- 
Von. II, X 
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Incise that he might answer it. Well/* said a SlKitchmafi) 
and ’f the answer was a good one> was he not Wg4it No, 
assureciiy/* we siioulri answer, for there is no* £aith so 
Arm as that which has never been called in question.*’ 
The answer could only satisfy tliose who had been unsettled 
hy the question •, and there would he mauy w1m> would not 
ho convinced by the Doctor’s reasoning, however he might 
plume himself on his success. We suspect that this is look¬ 
ing after a reputation for literary ingenuity and philosophical 
depth, rather than the peace of conscieuces or the salvation 
of souls I which, in a Christian minister, is unbecoming, and 
savours of the Manimon of um’ightcousncss. We oui^olves 
'were staggered by the blow (cither then or U>ng before) and 
still gasp for a reply, notwithstanding Dr. Chalmers’s nos¬ 
trum. Let the reader briefly judgeThe Doctor tells us, it 
may be said, that the Christian Dispensation fiup|>uses that 
the counsels of God turn upon this >vorld as its center; that 
there is a heaven above and an earth beneath; and that man 
is the lord of the universe, the only creature made in the 
divine likeness, and over whom Providence watches, and to 
whom revelations are given, and an inheritance everlasting. 
This agrees with tiie cosmogony of Moses, which makes the 
earth the center of all things ^nd tile sun, moon, and stars, 
little shining spots like silver sixpenoesi moving round it. 
9lltit does not so welh|^M»With N^wton*s Prindpia (we 
State Dr. Chalmers’s objection) which supposes the globe 
#re inhabit to be but a point in the immensity of the uni* 
terse;«that ours is but one, and that the most inrigniheant 
(lierhnps) among tnnumerabla worlds^ filled,^ probably, with 
created imelUgljnces, jnstionaloiid hdlen souls, thkt share the 
ofe of Qod Vith u<v<a»d wlio require to knowi*tl|iat their 
Sbedeemer tiveth. We nione (it would appear) catmot pre* 

heaven or hells thereailt^oiher contin* 
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gent candidates besides us- Jacob’sigiream was poetical and 
natural, while the earth was supposed to be a flat •surface 
and the blue sky hung over it, to which angels might ascend 
by a ladder, the face of God be seen at the top, as his 
Io% and unchangeable abode j but this beautiful episode 
hardly accords with the Antipodes. Sir Isaac turned the 
world upon its back, and divided heaven from itself, and 
removed it far from every one of us. As we thouglit the 
universe turned round the earth as its pivot, so religion 
turned round man as its center, as the soh*, important, jnoi*al 
and accountable agent in existence. But there are other 
worlds revolving in infinite space, to which this is a speck. 
Arc they all desert, worthless? Were they made for us? 
Have they no especial dispensations of life and light? Have 
we alone a God, a Saviour, revealed to us ? Is religion tri- 
iiin]>hant only here, or is it itinerant through each ? It can 
hardly seem that we alone have occupied the thoughts or been 
thaaoJe objects of tlie plans of infinite wisdom from ctoniity-^ 
that our Ule, resurrection, and judgment to come, arc the whole 
history of a wide-seeing Providence, or the loftiest events in the 
grand drama of the universe, which was got up us a theatre 
only fl)r us to perform our petty parts in, and then to be cast, 
most of us, into hell tire?* Dr. Chalmers’s Astronomical 
Discourses indeed may be said to dwarf his mighty subject, 
and make mankind a very LilUimtian race of lieings, which 
this GulUver in vain dandles* In the hard, broad, brawny 
hand of school divinity, and tries to lift into their bigotted 
self’Sufl^lency and exclusive importance again. How does 
ho answer- his own objection, and turn the tables on 
Idinself'^-ltow-reverse this |dflful^ diminished-perspective, 
and aggrandise us in our own estimation oned more as uh<- 
doubted heirs of heaven or of hcll-^e sole ^voured Ur 
repmbated snifi of God ? Why, his answer b ihii^tfaat the 
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mioroscopt* Im imich to lift man in scftle 

*i)eing, fiinl to enlarge tlje liouiid^ of tUU atom tho oaftb, a^ 
tbo telescope has done to ciicunis<*ribe and les$tni it; that 
there are inftnite a:radatious beiow man, worlds witMn 
worlds, as there are degrees of being above, and stairs and 
aims blaming round each other; that^ for what wo know, a 
speck, a lucid drop circiilatUig in a dea’s back, may be 
another habitable globe like thisl'^And has tliat, too, a 
r^veialion of its own, an avenging God, and a Christ cruei* 
Red ? Does c\cry particle in a flea’s back contain a Mosaic 
dispensation, a Popish and a Pmtestant religion ? lias it its 
Tron church and it'^ Caledonian chapel, and Gr. Chalmers's 
discourses and Mr. Irving s Orations in little ? This does not 
seem to obviate the diiflcuUy, but to increase it a miliion^fldd. 
It is his objection and his answer to it, not ours: it blasphemy, 
it is his; and,ifort}iodo'v^, lie is entitled to all thecretlit of it. 
But his wliole scheme shows how impossible it is to reconcile 
the iaith dcli\ei(.d to the saints wit it the subtleties and ititrt<^ 
cades of metaphysics. It displays more pride of inteUeot thad 
simplicity oi heart, is an insult equally on the understandings 
or prejudices of men, and could only have been hit upon by 
that personification aiKl abstraction of cioss-purposes, a^eotch 
metaphysical divine. In Iu^ general preaching, Dt, Chalmers 
is a great casuist, and a vety indiflerent moralist. He states 
the and con 9 of every tjnestion with extreme pertina* 
city, and often spins the thread of his verbosity ftnenr than 
the staple of his argument” He assigns possible reasons, 
not piuptical motives, finr conduct; and vindicates tlm ways 
ot God, and bli out^i interpretation of the Scriptures, to the 
head, not to the heart The old school»divines aet this 
ptihetieo eftioS; for being aeoustomed to hear the seereta ef 
efi!ililbs$ioi}, and to salve ihp tender consciences of the great 
mui ppwerfut, they had to bandy ail sorts of tp^ions ahemi; 
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and if they could find out “ a loop*or peg to hang a doubt^ 
on,” Were well rewarded for tlieir trouble; they ware con¬ 
stantly reduced to ibeir shifts, and forced to go on the for-^ 
lorn hope of morality by the ticklish cases referred to them 
for arbitration; and when they had eithausted the resources 
of humanity and natural sentiment, endeavoured to find new 
topics within the range of abstract reason and possibility. 
Dr. Chalmers’s reasoning ts as unlike as possible to a chap¬ 
ter in the Gospels: but he may do very well to coiiiment on 
the Apocalypse or an Epistle ol‘ St. Paul’s. We do not 
approve of this method of carving out cxcus<‘s or defences of 
docWinal points from the rliy parchment of the understand¬ 
ing or the cobwebs of the brain. Whatever sets or leaves 
the dogmas of religion at variance with the dictaUs of the 
heart, hardens the last, and lends no iulvuntagO to the first. 

Mr. Irving is a move amiable moralist, and a more 
practical reasonor. lie thmws a glancing, pU using light 
over the gloomy ground of Calvinism. There is something 
humane in his appeals, striking in his a}>ostrophes, graceful 
in his action, soothing in the tones of his voice. He is not 
afibetod and theatrical; neither is he deeply impassioned or 
overpowering from tlie simple majesty of his subject. He is 
above common ^place both iii limey and argumeut; yet he 
can hardly rank as a poet or philosopher. He is a mo¬ 
dernised covenanter, a sceptical fanotic. We do not feet 
exactly on sure ground with him-—we scarcely know 
whether he preaches Christ crucified, or himself. His pt4- 
pit style has a resemblance to the florid gothic. We are a 
tittle mp$t^ed when a man with one hand briUgs us all the 
nice distinctions and air*drawn speculations, of modern 
unbelievers, and arms the other with fire hdt from Hefi,” 
*—when St. Paul and Jeremy Benthani, the Evangelists and 
the 5onrows#f!^ Werter, Seneca, Shakespear, the author of 
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^ Caleb Williams and iiUe Political Jiiitibe, ar* miog^eil 
tofirothcr in the same passage, anti quoted in the same 
breathy howcvei: eloquent that breath may be. We iae 
Mr. Irving smile wiUi decent scorn at this reittark, and 
launch one more thunderbolt at the critics. He \i quite 
welcome, and we should be proud of his notice. In tlfe 
discourses he has lately delivered, atid which have drawn 
crowds to admiie them, he has labomifd to describe tlie 
Sensual Man, the Intellectual Man, the Moral Man^ and the 
Spiritual Man; and has sacHficed the three first at the 
slirinc of the last. He gave certainly a terrific picture of 
the death-bed of the Sensual Man-—a scene Where few 
shine—but it ib a good subject for oratory, and he made die 
most of it. He described the Poet well, w^alking by tlie 
mountain side, in the eye of nature—^yct oppressed, panting 
rather than satisfied, with beauty and sublimity^ Neither 
Fame nor Genius, it is most true, are ull-suificient to the 
mlRd of man! He made a feir hit at the Philosophers ; firsts 
afc the Political Ecouomist, who draws a circle round man, 
gives him so many feet of earth io stand upofn, and there 
leaves him to starve in all his nobler parts and faculties: 
neitt, at the Great Juri«consult, who carves out a mosaic 
work of motives ibr him, cold,* liurd^ and dry, and expects 
Mm to mO^ mechanically in right lines, e(|uares, and 
parMlelt^iUms, drills him Into pcifeetkm, and screws him 
into utility. He then fell foul of the Moralist and Sen- 
tj^mentalid^ weighed him in the bmance and feund Mm 
wanting-Mleficient in clearness of sight to discern good, 
in strength of himd and purpose to sehsc upon it when 
discerned. But Religion comes at last to the ak! of ihe 
Sl^ritual. MUn, couches tlie blind sight, and bdraoes the 
jfiafalyifle limb^ the toid <4 Hosts is in the field, nnd the 
battle is wdn, hia codntenance pours light onr sotdd, 
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iitid 14$ band stretched out imparts strength to by which 
wo tower to our native skies! In treating of this subject,* 
Mr. Irving introduced several powerful images and reflec- 
tions> to show how feeble nioral and intellectual motives are 
to contend with the allurements ot sense and the exampip of 
tho world. Reason alone, he said, was no more able to 
stem the tide of prejudice and fashion, than the swimmer 
with his single arm ( 1101*0 he used an appro))i*iatc and 
spirited gesture, which reminded us of the description of 
the Iicroic action of the swimmer in bir Philip 8idne/s 
Arcadia) is able to oppose the raging torrent, as the voire 
of conscience was only h^ni’d in the tumultuous scenes of 
Hte like the faint cry of the sea-bird in the wide world of 
waters, lie drew an animated but mortifying <^ko(ch of the 
progress of the Patriot and Politician, weaned by degrees 
Irom his attocluneut to young Liberty to hug old Corrup¬ 
tion ; and showed (strikingly enongh) that this change from 
youthful ardour to a hoary, heartless old age of seldahness 
and ridicule (there were several Members of the Uonourgble 
House present) was not oning to increased wisdom or 
strength of sight, but to Mteiing resolution juid weakness 
of hand, that could no longer hold out against the bribes, 
the snai'es, and gilded shain# prepared for it. The romantic 
Tyro was right and free, the callous Courtier was a slave and 
self-conceited. All this was true; it was honest, down¬ 
right, and well put. There was no cant in it, as for as 
regarrls the nnequid odds and the hard battle that reason 
has to fight witli pleasure, or ambition, or intei'est, or other 
antagonist motives. But does tlie objection apply to mo* 
rality solely, or has not religion its shave In it? Man is not 
what he ought to be—Gmntedj but is he not4ifrerent from 
this ideal standard, in apHe pf religion as well as, of 
morality ? JU4ot the religious man often a slave to power, 
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tile Victim of Jileawe, ^the thmU of avafioe, hard of he&^, 
' a hypocrite, cunning, mcreouaty, miserable ? If it 

be raid that the really religiou<^ mao is none of these, neither 
is the truly moral man. Real morality, as well as vital 
chi^stianity, implies right conduct and consistent principle. 
JBtit the question simply at issue is, whether the profession 
or the belief of sound moral (»pinion^ implies these; and k 
C^ainly docs it no more than the profession or belief of 
orthodoTC religious opinions does. The conviction of the 
good of ill consequences of our actions in this life does not 
absolutely oontorm the wiii or the desires to good 5 neither 
does the apprehension of future rewards or punishments 
product this effect completely or necessarily. The candi¬ 
date for Heaven is a back-sUdOr; the dread of eternal 
torments makes but a temporary impression on the mind. 
This is not a raa«on, in our judgment, for neglecting or 
giving up in despair the motives of religion or morality, 
but for strengthening and cultivating bothu With Mr. 
Irving, it is a triumphant and unanswerable ground Ibr dis¬ 
carding and denouncing morality, and for exalting religion, 
as the sovereign euro for aU woumb, as the thaumatur^gos, 
or wonddt-Worker, in the reform of mankind ♦ We are at a 
loss to understand how thi$» exclusive and somewhat in¬ 
tolerant view of the subject is reconcileable with sound 
reason or with hi<fltory. Religion is no new experiment 
now first making on mankind; we live in the nineteenth 
cjntury of the Christian mra 5 it is not as If we lived In the 
age of apostles, wlien we might (from novelty and inexpe>> 
tiebce of the Itin^ided dispensations of Providence) expect 
Ihe earth to wear a new fhee^ and darkness suddenly to fiee 
aWay before Uie light of the gospel t nor do wo ^prebend 
tbkit IWfn irving i^ one of 'those who believe with Mr. Croly, 
the millenninm actually commenced wltP^ battle of 
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Waterloo t that event seenis as far to all outward appear¬ 
ance, as it was two thousand years ago. What does tldr 
make against the doctidnes of Christianity ? Nothing; if, as 
fer aS they are implanted anti take root, they hear fruit 
accordingly, notwithstanding the repugnance and thaumess- 
neas of the soil. Why then is Mr. living so hard upon the 
labours of philosophers, moralists, anej men of letters, be¬ 
cause they do not do all their work at once ? Bishop Butler 
itidecd wrote a most able and learned quarto volume, to 
prove that the slow growth and imperfect influence of 
Christianity was a proof ,of its divine origin, and that in this 
respect wc had a right to look for a direct analogy between 
the opemtioiis of the world of grace and natui'C, both pro¬ 
ceeding ns they did from the same Almighty hands t Our 
deservedly popular preacher has, however, an answer to 
what we have here stated: he says, the time most and 
wat shortly come !'* We never contradict prophecic.s j wc 
only speak ^ facts. In addressing himself to this point, 
Mr. Irving made a spirited digression to the Missionary 
Societies, and die impending propagation of the Gospel at 
home and abroad*^!! obstacles to it would speedily ho 
surmounted The Negro slave was not so enchained but 
that the Gospel would set him free $ the Hottentot was not 
so benighted but that its light would penetrate to him j the 
South Sea Islander was not so indolent and voluptuous hut 
that he would muse himself at its call } neither the cimniug 
of the Italian, nor the superstition of the Spaniard, nor the 
tamenew of the German, nor the levity of the French, £or 
the buUyaocy of the Irish, nor the ind(»mitable prule of the 
EngUsb, nor the ^ery manltaod of the Scotcii, would he long 
able to withstand its all-pervading inBueii^^t” We iton- 
feas, when our Caledonian pastor lauitchfld his canoe from 
the South ^ Islea and lauded on Euy^eaii Urr^ jlirfftu. 
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taklifig oijeasure of tbe ^oes of oaoh iMttkm tbiit 
|posad to the apirik of diriatianity, wo dkl jprick up pur oars 
to laiow what tauU he would, in due eouno of aigunaent, 
fiud with bis tmttve country^it would go against the graiu^ 
uo dpubtj but still he had undertaken it, and ho mtist speak 
oiitr^When lo 1 for some sneaking vice or sordid pettifog-* 
guig disposition, we have our own “ best virtue’* paUneth 
upon us as the only fiuling of the most magnanimous natives 
of the Mwih^fierp manhood^ quodia! The cold sweat of 
latkldiiig xnalice, hypocrisy, and servility, would he nearer 
the inarkt^Ehl Sir Walter? Nay, good Mr. Blackwood, 
we meent no odenoe to you! “Fiery manhood*' is the 
4iiti-«Cihidiitiai) vice or virtue of the Scotch that meets true 
religion on the borders, and beats her back with suffocating 
breath! is Christianity still then to be planted like oak 
Umh^ in Scotland? What will Dr. Chalmers and the other 
labourers in the vineyard say to this?—“ We pause for a 
r^Splyl*' ''I;!*© best and most impressive part of j^r. Irving*s 
dhMMuirse Sunday, the 22od June) was that, in which he 
gave a very beautiful account of what Chris^anity had dope, 
or rather might do, In aid of morality and the regeneration 
of the spirit of man. It had made coiTuption blossom,** 

“ annihilated time in the prospect«of eternity,** and chang¬ 
ed all nature, from a veil hiding the face of God, into a 
mirrqr redeeting his power and benefroence." We do not, 
however, see why in the fervour of his enthusiasm he sltould 
aiUrm that Jesus Christ bad destroyed melody,** nor why, 
by ^y allowed licence of spcccli, he should talh “ the 
mouth of God being umr^elcd by man.** We might not 
parbqps have poticed this lest ejqpreseion, considering, |t as 
a $)i|i of lilw to^up; but Mr, Irving preaches from written 
nin!t<f||iiidd style is, on the whole, pcdlshed and ambitious. 
^ ootmeliire of a deeper strain of m’|iumen%,pf a moie 
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fttid overwhelming flood ff eloqttefiee$ but alto^^ 
gather we deem him on able and attractive expounder df 
Holy Writ 5 and farther, we believe him to be an hcmcst 
man. We suspect there is a radical ** taint in him/' and 
that Mr. Canning will be advised to withdraw himself 
the c^ongregation. H!i strokes aimed at iniquity in high 
places arc bold, unsparing, and repeated. We would how* 
over suggest to him the propriety of containing his indig¬ 
nation at the advancement of the secailar priesthood by 
the |>owers that be /' it is a thing of course, and his im- 
(mtlence of their elevation may be invidiously construed into 
a jealousy of the spoil. When we compare Mr. living with 
some other preachers that we have heard, and particularly 
with that crawling sycophant Daniel Wilson (who tendered 
Ms gratuitous submission to Nero the other clay in the 
excess of his loyalty to George IV.) we arc sorry that we 
have not been able to make our tribute of approbadoti 
unqualibecUis it is cordial, and to stide tAeir venal breath 
with the applauses bestowed Upon Aim. Oh 1 for an 
eulogy to kiil" nH such with! 


[jyie/oiimemg Aas also lost its way to us„ VT^^ toko it ^ 
0$ a /omdliiigt hut witAout adopting all 

IJC"'t ' '0 t t'l ‘ ‘‘f' . « Aj'vt , „ 

. . Jfef IBWNG, 

*7 . 1 , », • 

‘ Wa hAv'e^ldways set*our dtbes against cia^t, qdiicfei^/hitd 
bvery* Ibape 5 but we thiilk^; of aR 
S^dd be sabred from these, ft bdgb 


‘fe‘'thc 


of simpcHy, gravity, and 
dbhn mdst he'''lhe‘‘'fei^hga of 'fevery 
dtid good/»r^br/^iM^o witnesses fhe ^ 
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are weekly acting at ^he Caledonian Cliapel—the place 
resembling a booth at a fhir, and the pulpit made into 
a atage for a tall, raw-boned, hard-fcattired, impudent 
9c6teh quack to play off his ambiguoiis person and obscene 
adt4‘s uponf It Is difficult to analyze Mr. Irving's figure. 
His hair is black and matted like a mane, his beard blue 
and aiygedi and lie verges in his'getieral appeamncc to the 
Mmioui tnbo, hut of tlie large'll species. I'o hear this 
person^ so qiialifted, bandy Scotch dialectics, and Sweet 
religion make a rhapsody of words,” the great, the learned, 
and tl»e feir, leering dowagers, and faded (or fading) blue 
atoOkings, tliroiig twice every liOrd's Day—for what ?—to 
admiiH? indecency, blasphemy, and sedition, ttvaugcHl through 
the noSie, and to be told that he (Mr. Irving) lias come up 
iSrOin the banks of the Esk witli huge, fnisty strides to 
intmiwe God Ahiighfp in London^ and to prop the hilling 
throtie of Heaven witli his raised right arm! This is too 
mOOh, though Mr. Irving is six feet three inches high, and 
a Sksotebman, One would think that the Chi^silllan and 
i’rofestaut religion was of too old a standing to be put into 
leading-strings now, and that the fashionable and tlie hdr 
will hardly consent to be baptised by this new St. John in 
the kennels of Saffit'on-hill and *1110 mud of Fleet-dltcli. 
Yet, wtiUrn one looks at the half-saint, half-savage, it does 
seem as if society was to begin again; and all our pre- 
eliahUshed notions W'ere conh^undeci by the cross-fire of his 
double vision. A portentousi cast in the right eye is one of 
engines with which the orator supports his quackery*-^ 
it Is not a’ mote, but a beam—which ho levels like a balt6r- 
dlBgwrani at my Lord Liverpool (p^oh pudor!) accompanied 
Wlt^a taunt ata his Majest/a Ministers and Government— 
off firom tlie gentle skoli of Hone the paro- 
$0^^ O^ilng^ poHshod fi>rehead, and falls j^lnpap on the 
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shaven crown of Mr. B~— M*—» who sits on the steps of 
tho piUpit, with a forlorn attitude and expression, lIVc ontr 
of Cibber’s celebrated figures. What did Mr. Irving mean, 
last Swiday, by issuing a Proclamation in the name of the 
King of Heaven, oppointing himself Grier of the Cqiirt, 
beginning with a to wit, to wit, and ending witli damna* 
tion to ail those who do not go to hear him ? Ho ought to 
have been hissed like a bad player who leaves hi^ part to 
foist in fmtian of his omti. It would not have been borne 
but in the Scotch accent j and the outrage was carried off 
by the oddity of the thing. What did he mean by saying, 
the Sunday before last, that the God of natural religion was 
like the Great Desert—dry, disagreeable, comfortless, 
deadly-^wlierc no one wUIktI to dwell ? No (me, we will 
be bold to say, would venture upon thi^ gross insult to the 
God of Nature (whom wc apprehend to be also the God of 
Christians) without that strong obliquity of mental vision 
that can keep natural religion in one eye and revealed reli^ 
gion in the other, look grave on the parent mid litlsome on 
the daiighter. Why docs ]Mi% Irving cut and carve and 
make minccd'ineat of the attributes of the Almighty, to 
shock the pious and make the ignorant stare ? Why did he, 
on last l4>i'd’s day ati^ert, aby an impudent figure, that the 
God of Mercy was like Alsatia, whore the scum of mankind 
took refuge ? Does not this brawny bravo of the Caledonian 
Kirk want an asylum for himself? Would it not be thought 
indecent and profane in us to retort such a metaphor, and ask 
this insane reviler whether, on his theory, the God of JuatTce 
is not the God of Newgate*, and he himself a volunit^r Jack 
Ket9h? We say the indecency, the profaneness would not 
be in u*!, hut in the orijgdnal alluwon. Mr, {irt^ing will •find 
before long that he cannot play with religion as with cups 
an(| ballf I thkt be cannot Insult the feelings, the pi^udioe% 
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and commuo sense of mankind with impunity; and that, 
‘instead of taking implicit ^th and established opinions in 
pieces, he had better let diem remain in their original inte¬ 
grity. With respect to tlmt last figure of his about Alsatia, 
we peg to bay, tbat the founder of the Christian religion has 
lefi a parable behind him about the Prodigal Son^ bu( pcr<« 
baps this authority may not weigh with the mt^ern Saviour 
of the polite world I In a word, this favourite of the finil 
votaries of religious theatricals should beware, with his 
tricks^ his finery, and his goodly proportioiib, of the fiite of 
Apuleius’s Golden Ass. Still he might do in America. 



THE FIRST C’ANTO OF THE SQUIRE’S tATE OF 

(;iiauc;er, modernized. 


Of Oainbn«i, rtie great Taitar King, 

And Hm fair flower blossoming $ 

And wliat came iidiog ill the ball, 

■When he held his fcstivaK 

At Sarra^ in the land of Tartary, 

There dwelt a king, the best beneath the sky; 

In prime of life he was u valiant man, 

And Cambus was lie called, the noble Khan. 

No where, in all that region, had a crown 
Been ever worn with such entire renown. 

Hardy he was and w»e, tme to his word, 

He kept his oath as stoutly as his sword. 

His presence marked so well the soul within. 
Men trembled when they heard his pomp begin; 
And yet his ways were gentle and benign; 

But there seemed something in ins star, divine; 
For not more fresh was he for arms anew. 

Than sure to beat where’er his trumpets blew j 
And therewithal he ^ver kept a state 
So ht to uphold a Uirone so fortunate, 

That there wfts no where such anollter man. 
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llils noble king} lhisTfrtar>, Gambus Khan,^ 
"Vkt/d by ^tho lute Queen £lfet8} his wife, 

Two borts, named Cainbal 8 and Algarsife, 

And u dear daughter, Canace by name, 

Wlipbe perfect beauty puts my pen to bhame. ^ 
If you could see niy heart, it were a glass 
To show |MsrlKips how fair a thing she was; 

But when t speak of her, my tongue appears 
To me, looking in th 8 t face of hers. 

*Tis well for me that I ix^gard not those. 

Who love wliat 1 do, as my natural foes; 

Or wheh 1 tbink how dear she is to be 
To one that will adorn this history, 

And how her iieart will love him in return, 

My paper, sooner thmi be touched, shoiilt^ bum; 
£ul she knows nothing of all this at present, 

Sbe^s only young, and innocent, and pleasant; 
And sometimes by her father sits and Sighs, 

On wliich he stoops to kiss her gentle-lidded ejfeSi 

And so befol, that when this Khan supieme 
Had twenty winters borne' his diadem, u 

H 

He had the feast of his nativ ity t , 

Cned dtroughout Sarra, ut> it \rub wont to be. 

It was in March 5 and ilte young lusty year 
Came in with siu^ a dOod of goliden che^r, 

That die quick birds, against the smmy sheen, 
ithat for the leaspn and the thickening green, 


* Thisoomtaeincemeni; of a fwsk paragraph the second Una of a fiDiip-< 

let i||a«|atke<f^vril^ couplet ituftO is rotsoned |rom die orjfndllk, |t has a 
fine pv of tonaoplion with it, at to n^y ear; and the onl^ jP^od 
wM ^ fx9bsk lu^ tsiUlVough to retain from thef^ ol4 pcetw. 

I ' ' ii ^ 
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Bung their affections loudly o'er the Jiclds t 
They seemed to feel that th^ had got tliem shields 
Against the sword of winter, keen and cold. 

High is the feast in Sarra, that they hold; 

And Cambu«, with his royal vestments on. 

Sits at a separate table on a tlu*one; 

His sons a little lower on the right; 

His daughter on the left^ a gentle sight; 

And then his pcci*s aj)art from either wall. 

Ranged in majestic drapery down the hall. 

The galleries on two sides have crowded slants 
Of ladies leaning over and gallants; 

And o’er the doorway, opposite the king, 

The proud musicians blow their shawms and sing, 

!But to relate the whole of their ai*i*ay 
Would keep me from niy tale a summer*s day; 

And so I pasi^tlm service and the cost. 

The oftcn-silcnced noise, the loflty toast. 

And the glad symphonies^ that leaped to thank 
The lustre-giving Lord, whene'er he drank. 

Suffice to say that, after the third course. 

His vassals, while the fsprigfdly wine's in force. 

And the warm music mingles over all. 

Bring forth their gifts and set them'iu the hall j 
And so befcl, that when the last was Set, 

And while the king sat thus In his estate. 

Hearing his minstrels playing from on high 
Before him at his board dpliciously. 

All on a sudden, ere he was aware, 

Through ihe'holl dooi* and the mute wonder 
There Came a^tranger on a steed of brass. 

And in his Jiand he held a looking-glass^ 

• \ou Ih y 
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Some gparklinif rlng^ lie wore | and by his side 
■Without a sheath a cutting sword was tied. 

And up he rides \into the royal board: 

In all the hall there was not spoke a word: 

All mit with busy looks, both young and old. 

To hear what wonderuus thing they shall be told. 

The stranger, who appeared a noble page. 
High-bred, and of some twenty years of age, 
Dismounted from hi'< horse; ami kneeling ilowii, 
Bowed low before the lace that wore the crown; 
ThOai.)|'l^. and reverenced lady, lords, and all. 

In order as they sat within tlie hall. 

With such obsci-vance, both in spcccli and air, 
That certainly had lloUStan^s self been there, 

Or Hatcin Tai with his old courtesy, 

Returned to earth to shew what men should be, 
Ho could not have improved a single thiug; ^ 
Then turning lastly to address the king i 

Once more, but lighilicr than at first, he bowed, 
And in a manly voice thus spoke aloud 

May the great Cambus to Viis sluve be kind! 
My ltit*d, the king of Arabj and Iml, 

In honour of your feast; this solemn day, 

Salutes you in the manner he best may, 

^nd scuds you, by a page whom ho holds dear, 
(His hajipy but his humble messenger) 

This steed of brass j which, in a day and night, 
Through the.dark half as safely as tl»e light, 

0^“r sea ^iid4aud, and with your perfect ease, 

Cao b<!»r your body w|er<|soe’cr you please,^ 

It matters not if it be feul ur fair s , . 

The thhig*is Hkc a thought, and cuts the air 
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So smoothly, and so well observes the track. 

The man that will may sleep npop bis back. 

All that the rider needs when he wotild turn. 

Or rise, or take him do^vnwards, you may learn. 

If it so please you, when wc speak within. 

And does but take the writhmg of a pin. 

** This gla«;a too, which 1 hold, such is its power, 
Tliat if by any chance, an evil hour 
Befel your empire or youi’sclf, *twould show 
What men you ought to know of, friend and foe; 

And more tliau this, if any lady’s heart 
Be set on one that plays her an ill part, 

Or is in aught beneath her love and her, 

Here she may see his real character, 

All his new loves, and all his old pursuits 
His heart shall all be simwn her, to the roOM^ 
Therefore, my lord, with your good leave, this glass. 
And this gr^en ring, the greenest ever was-. 

My master, with his greeting, liopes may be 
Your excellent daughter's here, my lady Canacc. 

The virtues of tiio ring, lord, arc tliesc-^ 

That if a lady loves tCe flowers and trees, 

And birds, and all fair Nature’s ministers 5 
And if she bear this gem within her purse, 

Or on her hand, like any other ring, 

There's not a fowl that goes upon the wing, 

But she shall understand his speech or strain, 

And in his own tongtic answer him again. 

All plants that gaixlens or that fields produce,* 

She sliall b(^ also skilled iii, and their use, * 

Whether for gweetness or for stiincbing wound 
No socret^shall she miss, that smiles In hslmy grounds* 

A M ^ 
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^ ** Lastly, my lord, thfo sword has such a ndght, 
That lebit meet the veriest fiend in fight, 

Twill carve throoighout his armour the fii*st stroke, 
Were it as thick as any branched oak« 

Nof could the wound be better for the care 
Of all the hands and skills that ever were j 
And yet, should it so please you, of your grace. 

To pass tlie flat side on the wounded place, 
Though it were ready to let out his soul. 

The flesh should close again, the man be whole. 

Oh heart of hearts! that nobody stnill break I 
Pardon me, Sir, that thus my leave I take 
JEven of a sword, and like a lover grieve. 

But its own self, unbidden, will not leave 
The hand that wields it, though it smote a block 
The dullest in the land, or dashed a rock; 

And this my master hopes may also be 
Acceptable to Tartary’s majesty. 

With favour for himself, and pardon, Sir, for me/* 

The Khan, who listened with a gracious eye, 
Smiled as he stopp'd, and made a due reply, 
Tiiaxiking the king, his brother, for tlie great, 

Not gifts, but glories, atldetl to his state, 

And saying how it pleased him to have Known 
So young an honour to his neighbour's throne* 

The youth then gave the proper officers 
The gifts j who, 'midst the music's burstiug airs, 
Wd them before the king and Canace, 

There as tltcy sate, each in their high degree; 

But nbtiiiiig that they did could move the liorse j 
us well huvu tried their little tbroe 
PpoariSituttt with Ilk <urmour on t t 
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The brazen thing stood still as any itone. 

The stranger hastened to relieve their doubt, 

And touclicd his neck, and led him softly out; 

And ^twa'i! a oiuler and a joy to sec 
1 low ^vell he went, he stept so tenderly. 

Great was the ])ress that from all quarters eanie 
To gazc' iqwn this horse of sudden fame; 

And many were the struggles to get close, 

And touch the mane to try if it hung loose, 

Or pat it on the shining danks, or feel 
The muscles in the neck that sternly swell; 

Rut the Khan’s ollictrs forbade, and fear 

EVn of the horse conspired to keep the circle <*lear. 

High was the creature built, both broad and long. 

And witli a true proportion to be strong; 

And yet so ‘‘ horsely*' and so (piick of eye. 

As if it were a steed of Araby; 

So that from tail to ear there was no part 
Nat lire herself could better, much less art; 

Only the people dreaded to perceive 
How cold it was, altliougl^it seemed alive; 

And oil all sides the constant wonder was 
How it could mo\ e, and yet was plainly brass. 

Of magic some diacourn il, and some of puwci’s 
By planets countenanced in kindly lioui*s. 

Through which wise men had compassed mighty things 
Of natural wit to please illnstrious kings; • 

And some fell talking of the iron chain 
That fell from heaven in old king Argouu*s rdgn. 

And then they spoke of visions in the air, * • 

And how thisHjreature might have been made there^ 

Of white lights heard at work, and hglitei ^ 
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in the nortli on colllesjt winter nights, 

And palc'*tr«klitians of Pro-Adamites. 

Much did the tali|Ji*iui al»o on the stt»ord, 

Tliat banned and healed, fit gift for sovereign lord. 
One said th^t he had hoard or read somewhet‘C, 

Of a great aoiltherii king, with such a sj)car 5 
A chief, who had for mother a sea-faiiy. 

And slow a terror called the Saglttary. 

As to the gla'js, some thought tiiat it might be 
Made by a certain clear congruity 
Of angles and I'cfloctiojsis, as a pond 
Shows not its sides alone, but things beyond; 
Iskander set one, like a sleepless eye, 

0 *cr a sea-tow n, its twin security, 

In which the merchant read of storms to come^ 

Or saw his «?unny ships blown softly home. 

Hut most the ring w’lts talked of: evciy one 
Quoting that other ring of Solomon, 

Which, wheresoe’er it married, brought a dower 
Of wi'tdom, and n|)on the hand put |)<nver. 

A knowledge of the 'xpocch of birds was known 
To bo a gitt cspoq|ally its own, , , 

Which made them certain that this ring of green 
Was part of it, pmimpsa sort of skin 
Siicd for some reason as a serpent's is j 
And here their reasoning was tiot much amiss, 

‘Jhe wiser sort pondered and doubted 5 lolly ' 
I>otenuihed every thing, or swallowed sybolly; 

The closie and cunriing, fooHshest of ali^ 

Fc|rcd that the whole diabolical, 

And wlshdd the stranger ndglit not prove a knave 
^ Come td find out what monarchs gnvey 
^ And tuin wi%fcls very dangcrotis horses ^ 
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Pcople*s eternal safety, and their pi^i^es. 

For what surpasses vice to comprehend. 

It gladly construes to the baser end. 

Some wits there svere began at Iasi: to doubt 
Whether the horse could really move about, 

And on their fingers* ends wore arguing. 

When lo! their subject vanhhed from the ring j 
Vanished like lightning j an impatient bea&t! 

But, bark! I hear them ribing from the feast. 

Tlic dinner done, Cambus arose j and all 
Stood up, prepared to follow from the hall: 

On cither side they bend beneath his eye: 

Before him gocth the loud minstrelsy j” 

And thus they pace into a noble room, 

Where dance and song were waiting till they come 
With throng of waxen liglits that shed a thin perfume. 
But first the king and ins young visitor 
Go where the horse was put, and close the door j 
And there the Khan learns all about the pin, 

And how the horse is hastened or held in, 

And turned, and made to rise or to descej^d. 

And all by a more thiimb and fi.«ger*s end. 

The stranger further tells hint of a word, 

By which tlie horse, the instant it is heard. 

Vanishes with hU sparkling shape, like light. 

And comes again, whether \t be day or night. 

“ And, Sir,’* sfud he, my master bade me say 
The first time I was honoured in this way, 

(For on the Uironc you might prefer, he said,* 

To wave such speeches from a crowned head) 

That one like you were fitter fiir than he 
To ride the elements like a deity. 
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And with a speed ppop^'tioned to your will, 

Khinc o\)i the good, and iail upon the 111; 

For he, too senstial and too satisded 

With what «imall good lay near him, like a bride. 

Was ever but a common king; but you 
A king, and a reforming conquei’or too/^ ♦ 

Glad is grcfit Cambus, both at this discourse, 

And to be master of so strange a horse. 

And longs to mount at once, and go and sec 
Hia highest mountain tops in Tartary, 

Or look upon the Caspian, or appear 
Suddenly in Cathay, a sparkling fear. 

And any other time he would have gone, 

So much he longed to put his pinions on. 

But on bis birth<^ay *twas not to be done; 

And so tbey have returned and joined the guests 
Who wait the finish of this feast of feasts. 

But bow shall I describe the high delight, 

And aH the joys that danced into the night ? 

Imagine all that should conclude u feast 
Given by a mighty prince, and in the'east, 

And all was here, from &ong to supper si ami, 

As though it had aris^ Aom fairy-land. 

The feast before it was a thing of state; 

B^t this the flowery top, and flnUb delicate. 

Here were the cu«ihioncd sophas. the perfumes, 

Tlie heavenly mirrors making eiidlcws rooms; 

* 4n noaklog these additions to the original, the author had an eye to 
a contuauatum of the stOiy, irhith he 'woulld Mrilhn^ly conclade, if he had 
haalth and leisttiei ' * 
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The last quintessences of dritiks^ th| trays 
Of coloured relishes dressed a thousand ways; 

Tlic dancing girls, that bending here and there, 

With asking beauty lay along the air; 

And lighter instruments, guitars and lutes, 

Sprinkling their silver graces on the flutes j 
And all the sounds, and all the sweets of show. 

Feeling victorious while the harpings go. 

Not all the lords were there, only the best 
And greatest, all in change of garments drest; 

And with tlicm were the wives they thought the loveliest* 
You must not judge, my Tartars, hy the talcs 
Of nations merely eastern and scrails: 

The eastern manners were in duo degree, 

But mixed and raised with northern liberty; 

And women came with their impetuous lords, 

To pitch the talk and humanize the boaitls. 

And shed a gentle pleasure in tlie place,— 

The smooth altematc with the bearded face, 

As Slimmer airs divide the blustering trees. 

And sway them into smiles and whispering gentlcuoss. 

Our young Ambassador conversed with all. 

But still attendant on the sovereign’s call. 

Who, like the rest, whatever the fliscourse, 

Was sure to turn it to the gifts and horse; 

Till to tlie terror of some lovers, word 

Was given to fetch the mirror and the sword; , 

The ring meanwliilc being handed round, and tried 
Ujion fair Angers with a fluttering pride, . 

Some longed to have the birds awake, and lorng 
Were glad enough the tattling things were dumb. 
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Good God! thought; 09^^ and aecmod to &int am^Yf 
« What (ah I my Togral!) would the parrot say ?** 

And conceived another, ** Would the joy V 

l*ve often thonglit the wretch was going tP speak. 
He ti*oIIs the diorking words so in his beak t 
1*111 sure the very fu’st would make me shriek.** 
Caiiibus, as sage as lie was valiant, thought*' 

There was no need to hove the creatures brought j 
Nor, when the mirror came, would he permit 
That any but himself should lead in it; 

For which, as lie [lerccived, but mentioned not, 

Full thirty ladies loved him on the spot. 

As to the sword, he thought it best to try 
So masculine a tiling in open sKyj 
Which made liipi also chuse to take a course 
Over the towers of Sarra ou his horse. 

So issuing forth, he led into the air, 

Saluting the sweet moon wliich met them there. 

And foith the steed Was biought; you would have said. 
It Knew foi what, bo easily *twas led. 

And lefgit with such air its lively head. 

But When at rest, still as bcfoi'e it stood. 

As though its legs had to the ground been glued. 

Some urged it on, some dragged, and some would tain 
Have made it lift a foot, {iut all in vain. 

And yet when Cambus whispered it, a thrill 
Figshed through it*s litnbb, nor could it*s feet be still, 
But rocked the body with a sprightly gmee. 

As though it yearned aloft, and weighed it for the race. 

Ttie youtii talked of iWmour like an oak, 

Audliow the sword would joint it wUh a stroke, 
tike Khan bad no convenient foe at hand. 
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To see whal sort of eanrin^ lie woatfj^tand s 
Rut in the moon there stood some oaken trees, 

And suddenly^ he struek at one of these: 

Ihiek, like a giant, fell its towering size, , 

And let the light on his victorious eyes. 

The blow was clearly the sword*s own, and yet 
The Khan, us ifWpircd, felt proud of it. 

And leaping on the horse as suddenly, 

He touched the pin, and bade the fair good bye, 

And, ^midbt their pretty shrieks, went mounting to the sky. 

Cambus ascended such a height so soon. 

It seemed as it he meant to reach the moon; 

And you might know by a tremendous shout. 

That not a soul in Surra but looked out; 

But the fierce noise made some of them afraid. 

That it might startle even a brazen hoad. 

And threatening looks were turned upon the youtli. 

Who glowed and said, By all the faith and truth 
That is, or can be in tlie heart of man. 

Nothing can happen to the noble Kh^n: 

See, he retuins!” And at^the word, indeed. 

They saw retuining Ihe descending steed; 

Not round and round, careering; but at once, 

Oblique and to the point, a fervkl’pounce. 

For to say truth, the noble Khan himself. 

Though he had fought on many a mountain shelf, ^ 
And drooped tlu-ough desarts, and been drenched in «e|». 
Felt SKimewhat strange in that great emptiness, ^ 

And was not sorry to relieve his court. 

By cutting bis return some fiithom short s 
Such awful looks has utter novelty 
To dash «nd to conftise the boldest eye^ 



ITbe Khan retnr^^|)iey all.ipn back agaifi ^ 
•fiQ thei^ warm 1*001% b^t do nortong, remains 
For late, and long, and higWy*wro«|tht doligh^ 
Cannot, at will, mnme its giddy,hoight$<,'. ;,7 
And so his story told, a{id;di^oriespaid».! ^ 
He kindly waved his gaping oimrl; to bedj:. 

For that they did gape, ladiea jc’ed aad lor^,' 

Oar bard, a courtier, specially recoids; 

By which we mnsti^ppose that courtiera ilietb 
Xq some respect, resembled natural mem 
Yet still in bed, and llozing oft between,. 

-Their fadingVpad^ jtecalled what they Itad seen; 
Still of the ring they mumbled, and tbe glass,. ^ 
And what amazing things might come to pass t 
And when they >slcpt, a thousand souls, that night. 
Were riding on thmhorse witb alX their might; 
They skim, they dive, they,shoot about, they som'. 
And wonder that they never rode before. 

Aye: such, quoth the wise wii, is human life; 
We dream of joy, and wake, and find one's wife: 
Nay; quoth the wiser wit, the best way then 
Is.to wake little^ and go slc^ again. 

Wake much, if life go right: if it go wrong. 
Learn how to dream with Chaucer all day longt 
Or learn st|Il better, if you can, to make 
Ygur world at all times, aleepihg or awake; 

The truejreceipt, whether by days or nights, 

.To cliarm your grie^ and double your d^ights* 
Fancy and fact-differ in this alone; 

One*strikd^ us tikd a thought, one like a stone; 
^t bo^h ahkp can bi^ into our ^es 
toM!^ and make a thousand feelinp rise 
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Of smarting wrongs, or pleasant syi^^atbles* 
E'en Fact, the little, worldly gentleman. 

Must get from poor starv'd Fancy all he can; 
Talks, dresses, dines, has notions, makes a &tir. 
Endures him«<clf, nay loves himself, through her 
And cannot clothe even his ungrateful scorn, 

But in the web she weaves from night till mom 

See—like the others, whom I've sent to bed. 
The horse itself is put out of my head: 

Ring, sword, and mirror, all of them depart, 
While the dear Kind one clasps me to Ijct heart 
And I intend to have a dream divine. 

With arm across her, and her hand in mine. 
Like all, however, when we've rested Well, 
We'll meet again; and talk of wliat befel 
The lady of the ring within a warbling dell- 
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The polite LettcJ'-writer/^ and “ Every man bis own 
Correspondent,** 1 have neyer read. They are doubtless 
two bewitching books, able to transform any stick of a 
gentleman into at least a three-penny post. I am the more 
particular in disclaiming all knowledge;^ these L«etterary 
authors, as I would not my riding public should imagine 
me guilty of plagiarism. Believe me, 1 am quitmj;l^^rtuous. 

Something 1 have to say touching m^ sorts of Letters-*- 
not all. For instance, 1 have nothing to say of XAwyers* 
letters, those perempl:<5''^y hdW don’t y<;^?do’«j5.^i^jh^ro0S 
of Fleet-ditch, purveyors of bread and. wat^fj i^liosc words 
run through the heait i;oi^-screw-\idkf, milTaging a tit-bit 
at the table, and mixing aloes in our winej—thi^* cannot 
reach me,—I am off, awaj the land of credit-^no dun 
con knock at my doifr,—s^e de^ fof-re^y-psioney only. For 
the Same reason E am silent abouts^lors’ cross-legged 
scrawls, odming like a poodle at ® ^wind-up of one’s 
Christmas merriment, telling us, modest hi#rying rogues, 
they Imve a small bill to^j^ake ui> by Saturday iiekt,**' ^d 
hoping for fbtups ft^urs.** 1 wear my own- coatt A 
man^ out of Britain^ may live as happy hs Job; for recollect 
Job bad po debts. Nor will I speak of tlie letters of 
great men ^^ceased, golden authors, or HlnsdledLaut^ritics j 
they speak W themselv^, Nor of m^rchntile letter«-s-yes, 
they must i^vp their due $ ^r they Uphold" our cornmm^? 
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and commerce upholds pur brave old l^cjiglaiii], and all her 

incu^ibraticcs—^Alas! poor ISoglandJ By the head of 
Hermes, though most interesting compositions to pursy 
exchangers and young ledger-students, they arc unwortliy 
of Ids votaries! His other votaries, thieves and pick-pocKers, 
can surely write better—though »ot to my knowledge; for¬ 
tunately for society at large^ and perhaps ^ myself, I have 
no corre5pondpn<^c with these ** gentlemen of the shade, 
minions of t^e moon/* Bnt look at their every day, or 
rather their every night language; is it not fanciful ? 
Wldle they decorate their theft of linen from a hedge with 
the cant ejcpressiou of nimming the snow,** with many 
oth^n sinyy^anaichcs at poetry, 1 cannot forbear, in an 

of view, placing tbein ^r above Mercury's 
Inwhicr servants^ To make short work, 1 divide merchants 
into t^o classos^tbc laconic mid the flummery. Here is a 
apeeimeu of the first 

Oentlemeii, yoUr*s 0 th received. Contents noted. 
Arrived, Jenny^ Saucers, She cleare^ the Custom-house 
yc&terday* l:ler hams not yet t^d^d. Hope they are iu 
go«»d condition. Enclosed last price-cul’rcnt. Since which 
a spirit in the rum market, liyines, be$t, juu off quickly. 
Lead lieavy. tJji^j^r^jVery duft, 'ITm plates look lively. 
Much done in Wax sticks on hand. Feailiei^, 

goose, are down, "llkinS do not get off. Great demand for 
hemp by the government. Coflee, very good^ this morning, 
W|th sttndry parcels of sugar, eagerly sought after, Om* 
Exchange, one half, has fallen. Mone^ scarce, and there¬ 
fore great difl&euUy with bills. Bristles rising. We arc. 
Gentlemen, 6ca/* 

The other style is tedious as a King,** aud 1 cannot 
** find^ in my heart to bestow it on your Worslihis.** It 
genmify contains advico of p hill being drawn, (imd rings 
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a bob-major, as thus s—“ Honour*to adcnowlcdgc your 
esteemed favour—have the honour to tiausmih-^valued ou 
your 1‘espected house in favour of our esleomcd and valuable 
friend—not doubting but your respected house will favour 
us by duly honouring—and, with the most perfect catdem 
and respect, wc have the honour to be, &c.** 

What a relief to turn from such perpetrations! Come, let 
us tilk of servant-maids. Their letters are ?ilways worth 
something, to them«elves or others, as they have neither 
time noi ])ostage to throw away. They write only when a 
passion becomes too restless to stay within doors. I tak<» 
great interest in their unskilful attempts to throw a veil 
os'er tlitir impatience. Bad grammar, and worse spelling, 
a clumsy folding up, eecoutric splashings of thimble sealing, 
and an upside tiown direction, are, to many persons, tbelr 
ebief recommendations; tbougb, to ihy mind, tliesc are no 
mor<‘ than tbe sc^enery and drc&scs to a good comedy. 
‘‘ They hold, as. it were, a mirror up to nature,^*—a crooked 
one, I grant. Here I see many foUic**, mij^cd with tfieir 
share of goodness, andr sometimes without, making o<ld 
faces as they *pcep tlirougli our language in rags^ The 
purchase of a new bonnet^ with Mrs. Maii&b)’s assurance 
“ it is tbe pretlie«t thing she ever made, and, besides that, 
she has not a bit more of the stuff,*' is followed by challeng¬ 
ing, per post, her farm<‘r fdlow s(*rvanl to make holiday 
bome day next week 5 and thus, at a ti ifling expense, vent 
is given to the exuberance of that vaiiiiy, without a bo» 
coining share of which neither a scullion nor a Y>riuee 5 s 
would look half so chai*ming. In an affair of jealousy, when 
she wiites to the crony friend of a rival, that she intends for 
evermore to have done with Mr. Jemmy, because she knows. 
hek(*epslow and disagreeable acquaintances,—^I jow innocent 
her rcveitgij compared to the cruel and ignorant Roxana's I 
VoL. II. * i> ' 
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Whett 1 read jM&ily’s wrathful story ^of some vail or per¬ 
quisite being unjustly withheld from her’share of the kitchen 
spoiij^ and ohservu, hei* a^er exhausting itself as her fingers 
become weary of the pen, I cannot but lament that Thetis 
didibot teach her son to read and writer and thus have saved 
a whole Iliad of fury and slaughter, though it were'pity to 
lose the poem* What a blessed invention is the post, 
whether two-t^enny, general, or foreign! It carries off, by 
a thousand invisible channels, like the systeni of under¬ 
ground draining, the disorders of the human heart. 
Ltet evei^ on^ write down^|Ius worst, instead of putting it 
into practice., ^^iteful scrawl cannot well <k) much harm 
in the world i. white, on, the other hand, a sheet of paper 
full of kindness: floes infinite good to all parties. One of 
this last de8cripf^Q|)i lately fell into my hands, from a cook at 
Cantj^bury to her old uncle. She enclosed, kind soul! a 
two pound note, saved frpm her quarter’s wages; said a 
thousand afiectionate thin^, and, after wishing him many 
happy day% think ymi she quoted Shakespear I 

—May gudness and you feel up one moniment.” Thom¬ 
son’s Sissons lying in the window-seat qf a cottag^ has been 
pronoui^ed sudicient .evuleice^ of the poet’s fame; but 
wliat is that dhmpared keing quoted by a Canterbury 
cook ? There is another species of kind-hearted writing, 
where servant-mnids almost ^tequal .idieir too susceptible 
m^tresses;, but this falls into the , next division of my 
tml^ect, and Indeed 1 am aslianied ,,of having neglected it 
so long,* , , , , , ‘ 

f If ' 

3 bove-ietterfr—^i'e*s a theme t In the first place, let every 
onq |m>vare of count^r^its, for such are abroad. Few 
genuiq^e, qftes are to bf bad for love, and none for money. 
Finely xferought optn|limenfoi ua ©pigrammaiic s^le, or any 
^ th^g that ioo|^s and study, Is ^ sture proof (k 
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licresy—that rogue is thinking of the girfs money. Rap¬ 
tures and complaints^ sprinkled with something stolen from 
Ovid or Moore, and crow-quilled on the best gilt-edge, arc 
onoTigh to startle the virtue of any considerate young lady. 
Folks cannot be too cautious. There is another sort of 
love writing, much in Vogue in this our philosophic age, 
down-right profrnation, taking upon itself to prove that 
Cupid has found out a new cut to the heart 5 namely, by 
sending his arrows first through the brain—it makes mo 
wince to think of it. Such letters are treatises on ]>rirter- 
naturul history. These sedate persons, who generally wear 
flannel night-eaps because the bead should be kept warm, 
and Angola socks for winter wear becaiiae the damp is so 
biul for the feet—'these mock-heroic gentry, 1 say, absolutely 
assert there can be no true love except what is founded on 
the qualities of the mind. At first, as they argue, it must 
be no more than simple esteem, till ripened into n softer 
feeling, by a similarity of taste, and a congeniality of sen¬ 
timent in matters of religion and morality, It haply attains 
to something of tlie value of—a plain gold ring and the 
j)arson's ble'»sing. A very comfortabic doctrine for those 
with whom it is impoi^iblu to fall in love. Just as if Romeo 
and Juliet ever thought of more than one sentiment in each 
other’s breast j and their love was truer than metaphysics, 

1 must quit such a subject; flesh and blood can’t bear it. 
Now for a hint at what is more to the purpose. It is no 
such difficult matter to distinguish between truth anS 
hypocrisy in these aflUIrs, as some old people imagine. For 
the benefit of the rising generation, here are a few infallible 
signs of an unfeigned passion. I-iCt them a|ways heart in 
mind that obscurity is the grand point. There ought to be 
so restless a cohftision in the lover, that far from its being 
iieccssai7 Ills mistress should find his letter kteUiglble, he. 
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e^uld be, after In faoiir’s re&piti^ lacap^le of explaining 
bis owrf meaning; it is quite sufficient if be thought he 
understood himself at the time. If, thou art guilty of a 
pi'^teoce to the drowsiness of reason, “ there is no .more 
iaitli in thee than in a steWed prune.’* This is a general 
rulei and as the style is inindtable^^ there can be no fear of 
deception. Any attempt, thongli a fUiri'ied one, at sense or 
connection of sentences, is fatal. Again, a constant inter¬ 
change of the sublime and the bathos is indispensable ; to¬ 
gether with certain usual epithets of endearment, in endless 
repetition ; and, here andt^lhei’e, a lively idea of dying. To 
uninterested persons such effusions may appear insipid, and 
probably silly, but their opinion is of no importance. In 
fact, to the parties themselves, if they ever happen to fall out 
of love, tliey will certainly be as little amusing as a phy¬ 
sician’s prescriptions to his patient just happily Fecova*ed 
from a fever. Let, not my readers, fair ones I mean, imagine 
I entertain any ffisrespeefful notions of love, or that my 
temper is soun^ hy a parcel of billets-doux returned on my 
bands. All my intention is to show tlmt the young bloom¬ 
ing Odd ought not to e^ose himself in black and white. 

Hate^etters ought tiot to con^ next j yet, for the sake of 
variety, tliey are welcome. These, whether expressed in 
reproaches or threats, contempt py indignation, are wonder¬ 
fully energetic. Of all passions, ang^ is the most eloquent. 
It is easier to say a cruel thing than a kind ope. Jdilton’s 

dbvlls *talk better than his, angels. ^ It is more difficult for 

\ 

love to Express itself in words, because it,has so much to 
say; - while hatred can utter its,hearferfuU in a breath, and' 
afterwards on strength of its own inspiration. 

JM) aqiry*|nati, and a good one at the same time, always 
WriW bittsfly :^an be wouhi hpve ^#oken; this, at 
^ght, ;se^|^acd^@i^|l^^ as the comparatively slo^s? 
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motions of the pen’ijd'tigt give him tBe mc/Ttime for refle^-» 
tion; but 1 aili cbn^iiice^ the eause of this arises 

from having a blank piece of paper before him instead * of a 
hiimciin eonntenancc, which latter must be very bad indeed 
not to awaken some remorse. The greatest provocation to 
write a hatc-lctter is in answer to a treacheixius friend, #ho 
still addresses you throughout in the kindest manner, with a 
“ My dear Sir at the beginning, and ends with a Yours, 
most sincerely.” In this case, it may be excusable to dip 
your pen in gall; but will that do any good ? On the con¬ 
trary, it is more noble, more to pay respect even to 

the ashes of friendship. 5 , 

t ‘ 

Now are a swarm of notes, like gnats> buzzing about me, 
all claiming attention to their several merits. One, witliout 
a seal, yet pretending to the title oi*‘ a letter,” boasts of in¬ 
troducing strange gentlemen to one anotlier. A second 
makes wary inquiries about the ^^ dcanlincps, sobriety, and 
honesty,” of a housemaid, footniaii, or cook. Then a crowd 
of borrowers perplex me, by requesting the'loan of a fisli-» 
kettle, or die last Canto of Don Jiian^^r a trifle to be repaid 
ill a fortnight. And lastly, a very iilgreeable one oiTers to 
bribe me with an in^itaticsi to dinni^\—cannot possibly 
accept it. 

At length I arrive at what my fiqgcrs have been aching 
to come at,—letters firoln a friend 5 or, if die world will 
allow it, from many friends. In my opinion, friendship can 
best express itself by the^pen v from which alone the closed 
friendsh^s liave sometimes originated, The pleasure of 
society among friends,” La Bruyerc tells us, “ is cultivated 
by a resemblance of opinion on points of moi^lty, and .by 
some difference of taste in the sciences.” Yet thfs pleasure 
nmy exist in parties Who can separate for eiifd* without much 
regret. • While that honest, ^gloWing senUnd^^ of all others 
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least ielfisli, io thrills in dur hearts as wheti our 
friend wlites to us; and it must be often, end in all his tnoods^ 
in his hopes and fears, in his joys and sorrows. Not the 
careless con*espondence between two worthy gentlemen in 
adjoining counties, when a day’s ride, or haply a walk, can 
bring tliem &ce to fh^e. No; the letter must have been 
long on the road, must bestumpcd with a foreign post-marif, 
to make it pt^cious; or with an English stamp, to him who 
is called the ‘‘ foreigner,” wherever he travels away fi*om 
his endeared associates. It is enough to make sweet the 
pain of actual banishment. I^et those who live out of their 
own country describe, if they can, the emotion they feel as 
tfiey bur^t the seal of such a letter. 

It Is a frequent complaint with those at home that the one 
abroad does not write so often as he ought. I suspect tliere 
is little justice in it. The one abroad will hardly fall, until 
wearied out by neglect. He will he wise enough to bait 
his hook. TTie ^ct is—and why conceal it?*-*there is 
manual labo#, tithe occupied, and no smsdl resolution 
requisite, ^tb hU a sh^ct of paper in a minute character, 
which, every one knbws, is expected between friends; and 
these are the sole retl&ns of th|;tr deferring it hmi day to 
day, with an evil worrying conscience, till at last they are 
often ashamed of writing. I never have put-4'afedx in Uie 
phrase of the pleasure of writing to you j” ^ I invariably 
used by the worst coiTes|>ondents $ it is a lying bit 
Bf civility. Nothing indeed can hd^ore dellghtfui than to 
stroll a^ut tlie heldf^ hllhig up ah' iinaglnary letter; but 
when we sit at our desks to turn it into a reality, it becomes 
ddivm%bt work, and is c^^fully performed solely beeause 
U1^ diie hmans of gett|i% another in return. Efibides, an 
absanidb^ tl.he to bo remiss, riiould*be treated with 

l^ritVk HeTbuUires evidiaidv mmre attsntiom than those 
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left behind^ Tli^y bere their or^iaaiy^ccupations end 
assoemtionis} they miss hut a single liiiic in the*chaia$ a 
traveller has tom himself from all. ^ Again, this feeling must 
not he omitted in the balance $ he who is at a distance has 
better grounds the suspicion of being forgotten, While 
his friends have an assurance that he cannot possibly forget 
liis home^ 

Some there are whose labours might be spared. 1 have 
long ceased to encourage them. They fill the first page 
with apologies for not having answered me earlier—this is 
woi’se than thejr silence. The ne^t thing is, to echo every 
circumstance I have related for their amusement ; and their 
sentences, one after the other, set out with—Your account 
How delighted you must have been when”—I 
envy the journey you had from”—** As you observe, the 
climate must be”—and so on to the end of the chapter j and 
this they call answering me. Then Mlow loving remem> 
brances from all tlie family, severally and collectively. And 
they finish with another apology, far more ipeasonable than 
the first, for liaving ** troubled me with so much nonsense.” 
There are others wj^ fly off into the^ opposite extreme. To 
execute somethiii^ worthy ^f being across the channel, 
and of the postage, Is to them a serious matter i quite an 
undertaking. They tease their brains for a fit subject, 
ponder on the*be8t things that may be said upon it, and send 
you, not a letter, but an intolerable essay. A few ganeral 
lilies may be of use. The principal one is, as in cdnversj#- 
tion, tojeeepin mind the taste and character of the person 
to whom you are writing. It is always folly to assert you 
have “ really nothmf to unless it is ydur belief you 
would remain dumb in his company. Neler ♦touch on 
politics to one who cai^es m>t for a newsp$^r $ indeed it is 
well to omk them on every ocetudon, as t^y^rei^ better in^ 
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Ijrifit. With a !!^atter«ttf«fact man, you must imagine yom*^ 
«efr in a jvitness^box 5 no exaggeratieii, notbii!ig figumtree— 

I would not trust a metaphor j he may be confused, or 
misled, or, what is worse, suspect you intend to impose 
upcfti him. You have no small advantage in addressing u 
literary man; 'with him every tibing is interesting that is 
worth telling I however, news of new books, or of a veiy 
old one, ought to occupy a considerable space. To a lady, 
young orVld, a story is acceptable; mid Jet it be spiced 
with love. By the bye, I have to beg pardon of the ladies 
for not having yet said a woid about tliem. Perhaps, as they 
have so constantly been praised for tlieii* skill in lettcr- 
writihgi it appeared to me a work of supererogation. I assure 
them, djat, w^ere the world entirely composed of ladies, a 
gentleman, and then he must be the man in the moon, 
would know' better than to drop any instructions on this 
point. It is said the reason of their excelling is, that they 
write as they talk. I insist upon it their WTiting is superior 5 
at least that their pens nm on like their tongues in their 
pleasantest and happiest moods. Then, a great recommen¬ 
dation to a travdler, they Irave the art of bringing to one’s 
mind, home, more than can any^master of a house; evoiy 
word breathes of their own atmosphere, till it is difficult to 
believe you can be at so great a distance—^surely I am only 
next door I After what'l have thus said pubficly, I tinist I 
shall rewarded—'Secretly, if they prefer It; and no doubt 

tills will increase the number of my fair-handed corres¬ 
pondents. Men’s letters are, for the most part, of too 
stubborn a nature. They will not bend to petty circum¬ 
stances; or, if they do, it is but a kind of Dutch painting. 
They either omit them altogether, or paint ffiem with an 
awkward minuteness, leaving nothing to the imagination. 
In your next describe your present sitting-room”—were 
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the few words whkU la^^de me feel tfie {ojfdh of writer’s 
frieadship, and the Interest he took in all that concerned me, 
far more than a very long sentence which preceded it, where 
he expressed his “regret at our being separated. Of all 
letters die most magical in their edeot ate those written in 
a state of pure enjoyment, full of high animal spirits. 
Sorrows will have their way, and it is fit they riiould; but 
if we are happy, why not make it appear ? The gravest 
philosopher can, if be chooses,, clap on his wig witih the hind 
part before 3 and his profoimdest thoughts will lose nothing 
in being uttered snth a laugh. So great an epicure in this 
science as I am could give as many receipts as that kitchen- 
favourite, Dr, Kitchener. But at this moment I am all im¬ 
patience. The post arrived an hour ago, and the treasui'es 
of the leathern bag must by this time be sorted. 
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Thebe was an account in the newspapers the otlicr day 
of a fracas in the street, in which a Iiord and one or two 
Members of Parliament were concerned. It availed them 
nought to plead the privilege of Peerage, or to have made 
speeches in the House—they were held to bail, like the 
vilest of the rabble, and the circumstance was not consi¬ 
dered a very creditable one to come before the public. Ah! 
it is that public that is the sad thing. It is the most tre 
mendous ring that ever was formed to see fair play between 
man and man; it puts people on their good behaviour imme¬ 
diately ; and wherever it exists, ^ere is an end of the airs 
and graces which individuals, high in rank, and low in un¬ 
derstanding and morals, may chuse to give themselves. 
While the affair is private and can be kept in a corner, per¬ 
sonal fear and favoiw are flie ruling principles, fnight prevails 
over right: but bring it before the world, and truth and jus¬ 
tice stand some chance. The public is too large a body to 
be bribed or browbeat. Its voice, deep and loud, quails the 
hearts of princes: its breath would make the featlfcr in a 
lord’s cap bend and cower before it, if its glance, measmfhg 
the real mSgoitade of such persons with their lofty, tiptoe, 
flaunting pretensions, had not long since taken the feathers 
out of their caps, A^lord is now dre8sed\*(nht degenerate 
world.) like any other man; and a watchman will no sooner 
let go hia gi^sp of his plain ooUar than he will that of a 
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Cotnmoncr or cOl^ oth^ man, ^ho ^^as • his fancies and 
. g^d-niglits.” WKat a falling off is here from thek^ime when 
if a *l base cnljinnly fellow” had dared to lay hands on a 
nobleman, on “ one of quality,” he wouldhave whipped his 
sword out of its scabbard and,run him through the body; 
the beggarly, unmannered corse^^ would h^ve been thrown 
into the»Thames or the next ditch ; and woe to any person 
tliatshould have attempted to make a stir in tlie matter! 
** The age of chivalry is gone, that of constables, legislators, 
and Orub'Street writers, has succeeded, and the glory of 
heraldry is extinguished for ever.” 

" Ihe melancholy Jacques grieves at that.'* 

Poor Sir Walter! the timas are changed indeed, since a Duke 
of Buckingham could send a couple of bullies, equipped in 
his livery, with swords and ribbons, to carry off a young lady 
from a Pevenl of the Peak, by main force, in the face of 
day» and yet the bye-standers not dare to interfere, from a 
dread of the Duke's liveryaad the High Court of Star Cham¬ 
ber ! It is no wonder that the present Duke of Buckingham 
(the old title new revived) makes speeches in the Upper 
House to prove that legitimate monarchs have a right, when¬ 
ever they please, to run their swoVds through the heart of a 
nation and pink the liberties of mankind, thinking if this 
doctrine were once fully restored, the old times of his pre¬ 
decessor might come again,*— 

"New manners and the pomp of elder days I” 

It is in tracing the history of private manners that we see 
(xpore than by any thing else) the progress that has been 
niada in public' ‘pinion and political liberty, and that may 
bojttiii %rthei*> made* No one individual now sets up his 
will as hi^er than the layr? no noWe Duke or Baron bold 
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acts the professed bully or glories the sharactet of a law¬ 
less ruffian, as a part of the etiquette ana privilegiis of hfgh 
rank; no gay, gaudy minion of the court takes the wall of 
the passengers, sword in hi^nd, cuts a throat, washes his 
white, crimson-spotted hands, and then to dinner withfthe 
king and the ladies.—jfAaf is over with us at present j and 
while that is the case, Hampden will not h^ve bled in the 
field, nor Sydney on the scaffold, in vain! Even the mo¬ 
narch in this count]^, though he is above the law, is subject 
to opinion; submits,'^ as Mr. Burke has it, both from choice 
and necessity, “ to the soft collar of social esteem, and gives 
a domination, vanquisher of laws, to be subdued by man¬ 
ners !’* 

It is this which drives the Despots of the Continent mad, 
and makes their nobles and chief vassals league together, 
like a herd of tygers, to destroy the example of Ul|^rty,which 
(the people of England) have set to th5 rest of the 
world. They are afraid that if this example should spread 
and things go on-much farther in the road they have taken, 
they will no longer be able to give their subjects and depen¬ 
dants the kmut, to send them to the galleys or U dungeon 
without any warrant but tbeir own unbridled will, and that 
a lord or a king will be no^ore above the law than any other 
man. Mankind, in short, till lately and except in this coun¬ 
try, were considered as a herd of deSr which the privileged 
classes were to use for their pleasure, or which the^"^ere to 
hunt down for spite or sport, as liked them best. That they 
should combine, together with a knot of obscure philoso¬ 
phers and hair-brained philanthropists> to set up a plea not 
to be’used at anyiUian’s pleasure, or hunted like vermin 
for any man's sport, U^as an insult to be ayenged with^seas 
of blood, an attack'upon the foundations of so<!^^ order, and 
the wy ^isfence of all law^ TUli^on, morality. In all 
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the legitimate ^l^mments of Europe there existed, and 
‘ there still exist, a number of individuals who were exempted 
(by birth and title) from the law, who could offer every affront 
to religion, and commit every outrage upon morality with 
imphnity, wiffi insolence and loud laughter, and who pre¬ 
tended that in wetting this monstrous privilege of theirs to 
the very letter/ the essence of all law, religion, and morality 
consisted. This was the case in France'tdl the year 1789. 
Tlie only law was ffie will of the rich tO insult and harass 
the poor, the only religion a superstitious mummery, the 
only morality subserviency to the pleasures of the great. In 
the mild reign of Louis XV. only, ffiere were fifteen thou¬ 
sand kUre$ dctachet issued for a number of private, nameless 
offences, such as the withholding a wife or daughter from 
the embraces of some man of rank, for having formerly re¬ 
ceived favou|8 from a king's mistress, or writing an epigram 
on a Minister of State. It was on the ruins of this flagitious 
system (no less despicable thaii detestable) that the French 
Revolution rose; and the towers of the Bastalle, as they fell, 
announced the proud truth in welcome thunder to the hu¬ 
man race—to all but those who thought they were born, and 
who only wished to live, to exercise their sweeping, whole¬ 
sale, ruthless tyranny, or to vent flie wdTkings of their petty, 
rankling spleen, pride, bigotry, and malice, in endless, tor¬ 
menting details on their Mlow-ereatures. 

It wjU, I conceive, hereafter be considered as the greatest 
enormity in .hkhnry,. the' stupidest and: the most barefaced 
insult tb%t ewr was ptac^sed on the understandings or the 
rights of men, that we should interfere'in this quarrel be¬ 
tween liberty slavery,'take t|4e wrong side, and endea- 
vout* to suppri^'s i^e nmbuml Consequences of that’ very 
example of Ifeedom We ffud aet^'f^That we should do this, 
we who had " long, insulted * Ihe slavery of fiunope by the 
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loudness of our boasts of freedom,”«vho laughed at the 
Grand Monarque for the last hundred and fifty years, and 
treated his subjects with every indignity, as belonging to an 
inferior species to ourselveiii for submitting to his cruel and 
enervated sway; that the instant they took us at our iford 
and were willing to break the chains of Popery and Slavery 
that we never ceased to taunt them with, we should turn 
against them, stand passive by " with jeUlous leer malign," 
witnessing the machinations of despots to extinguish the 
rising liberties of the World, and with the first plausible pre* 
text, the first watch-word given (the blow aimed at the head 
of a king confederate with the enemies of his country against 
its freedom) should join the warwhoop, and continue it loudest 
and longest, and never rest, under one hollow, dastard, 
loathsome pretence or other, till we had put down the last 
example of democratic rebellion” (we, who are nothing but 
rebellion all over, from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot!) and had restored the doctrine of Divine Right, 
that had fallen headless fmta it» throne of Ignorance and 
Superstition with the First Charles, long before it was con^* 
demned to the same fate in the person of the French king j 
that we should do this, and he led, urged on to the unhal¬ 
lowed task by a descendant of the House of Brunswick, who 
held his ciwn in contempt of the Stuarts, and grew old, 
blind, and crazed in the unsatod, undiverted, sacred thirst of 
Legitimacy, is a thing that posterity will wonder at^ We 
pretend to have interfered to put down the hOrirors of tlje 
French Revolution, when it was our interference (with that 
of others) that produced those horrors, of which we were 
glad as an excuse to justify our crooked policy and to screen 
the insidious, deadly, fatal blow aimed ^ Ub^y* No f the 
“ cause was hearted” in breasts of those who reign, or 
who would reign, in contempt, of the people^ and with whom 
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it rests to make'j^eace qf waj*. Is not the same jprmciple at 
work styi? What horrors have the Holj^ Alliance to 
plead in vindication of their interference with Spain ? They 
have not a rag,' a thread of all thcir hideous tissue of sophis¬ 
try and lies to cover " the open and apparent shame” of this 
sequel and consistent comment on their former conduct. It 
is a naked, harefaced, undisguised attack upon the rights 
and liberties of the world: it is putting the thing upon its 
true and proper footing—the claim of Kings to hold mankind 
as a property in perpetuity. There are no horrors, real or 
pretended, to warrant this new outrage on common sense 
and human nature. It stands on its own proud basis of in¬ 
justice—it towers and mocks the skies in all tlie majesty of 
regal wrong. , “ The shame, the blood b§ upon their heads.” 
If there are no horrors ready-made to their hands, they stand 
upon their privilege to commit wanton outrage and unquali¬ 
fied aggression; and if by these ineans they can provoke 
horrors, then the last are put first as, the most plausible plea, 
as a handsome mask and soft lining to the hard gripe and 
features of Legitimacy—Religion consecrates, and Loyalty 
smctions .the firaud! BuL should the scheme fail in spite of 
every art and effort, and the wrong Uiey have meditated bo 
ratorted pn their own heads, IbenVe shall have, as before, an 
appeal made to Liberty and 0nmanity—the motto of despots 
will once,mprc,be goQd*m!l to men —and 

we too shell, join in jLhe ypllof bipod and, the whine of hu¬ 
manity,We aipe only waiting for an excuse now—till the 
tSreats and insults and cruelties of insolent invaders call forth 
reprisals, and lead to some^.PCt pf popular fury or national 
justice that sh^l s^e as^a signal tp rouse the torpid spirit of 
trade in the oi|y, or to in%^ Ihe loyalty of countiy geii- 
tiem.en, deaf fpr .the . present %> fll other sounds but that 
appaling one of e^ntI We must remain neuter while a 
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grievous wrong is ^acting, iinless can get^som^thing by 
the change, or pick a quarrel with th^nght. 1 We are peac*- *> 
able, politic, when a natii^^s iibet^ is but 


avenge tlie idle caus^: mngl6 spee^J&^ ^th| 

would metamorphose hs into martyrs of fip!{^m^r®st,^"8avtou£8 
of the world, deliverers of Buroj^ ihrom lawti^s violence and , 
unexampled wrongs,, E^beire wnbav^ b) stir, be¬ 
cause the name of aldnaX^^out ibe c^t of lo;^ally) 

has lost its ^magic charm on tke ears of BhgHsbinen—^im¬ 
potent to save, poweifiii "on!|j tb betray “and destroy them¬ 
selves and others! . 

We want a Burke to ^ve “ife tbii^ a ^bgjii^imate turn at 
present. I ain .^li:aid the bf O^nm can hardly 
supply his place, they cbulC h^diy have done befoirei 
without that eloqhent apostate^ brilliant sbpMsf, to , 
throw his pen into the Scale a^hnst tmth^ and liberty. He 
varnished hver a bhd haiTse with slihbbtb words^end had 
power to ** make the Wter re|6oh”*i-the 

devil's boast t The madhess “of ^s^us WaS neeeSsai^ to se- 
cond the madneSs Of a bourt ; bis ditr^ng h^ginitkin' Was 
the torch that kindled the Smbuldlrihg" fim in ihl tihaost 
sanctuary of pride and poVml^,’ apie^ hk 
and desolation through the %ht Of haaimagi-'’'' 

nation, sportive; diniiling; ’ 
lowed by the stroke''Of; death. 

have played all mylifo^ih'hm'forked shaitt imhart, be-^ 


particles, and let ^eih si^ ihto ^e earih,' tike hf 
water. 


to“ carry oflT 
,earth,'■'■jfi 

■ LJ} 


sicians, or they^ wOtild, havO 'detect^, wd' 


over the glittering Ulliciai of this 


, but. 
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^ Itilie 9am0 a^^mpljshed riietorician that the 

^ ^Ofld ‘But they ,iwe per|)ieX€d by sophistry, stu- 

by st^gg^ed by authority. In the way of 

sea^^ add pidptjieai inquiry^ they do well enough 5 
bat at^t a pmdox, a;ftd th% kaov not what to make of it. 
Ibey ei^%|um Bx)*d it ajtogeiher^^^^ give 

ibep to a^nd to Jtt are fascinated by it. They 

dmnot niinl^j?e hr ^paiate the tyne |irqin the seeming good. 

^^de^ttnonjie^ was* able to 

nt^’the'cryj but he could 
or led on the 
such sweet thunder.'’ 
itrewet} the ^0^^^ qf his style over Ae rotten car- 

£ . .% '* ’ n H' ’i'«i \ 1 1 



ption«^an4^e^b^ined it in immortal prose : he 


yt* ^ 


y ^e ^oroe ,6f invective ^and misapplied 
^ tq pe^nade thh people of England thaV Liberty 

s'dimd j that humanity was a bar- 
* - ^ i^y^bfion, that pre|n^dice8 were the test of 

hets^-W*ip i etrumpei' and right a fiction. Every 
' of Ihd e^jject ,^t his (" so well the tempter 

Sfi^e)| t#; pe without attraction, elegance, or re- 
b^W^'.Ippetry in his hands, his sayings 
mqum to inouth, and his de- 
V#?: Bbd repeated by the 

ana ,thAV''t»ibe^ fim thenceforward be- 

velvet- 


Watdhh% its opportunity 
;;#'-lu*mg assassin, 
rtues were over- 


of na^bhal'wat^^ was 

^.i^tehUige Indtied ih ear 
in our calendar 




abopt by Mr. Burke, 
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who softened doWh&jirjtfeii&ig \ti^ crwoiblfe ftnoy, 
and who gave to hii fo]rq0iof diok^naie#;^! M ' 

the business wa« done 

France. It Wsesj '^'0 
who wete, or wontAM'^oi^t^ dar^d^ei^ iojrut^noliionoW^ 
to all who were ateieire. ?', W 

what it had to do the wbidd^ 

to say. If a womi^ is hibd^ott^V. itVis. : blit it Isr n6 
reason why she'li^_’ feshsSid^-Or^beksy 'la 
country. If; instep ot: l^kg ^oihig, beao^lhb and Jree of 
manners, Marid AhWilet^ been old, hgly^iand'chaste, 
all this mischi^ ha4 bfeeid IjpieVented^ The anchor of the 
Reflections had’ seen or drOamt he aaw ;£t n^t do|ightfai 
vision sixteen j^airs before, winoh <h^bwn brtdn into 
a ferment; and he was dateimnned io throk h|S reaile^ and 
the world into one too. Ifc im e;thej^ f^;^ copy of vetsds, 
or a rofnahoe ; not for a woi^ in which the destinies of 
mankind i|e^is to ha w^ghodi^ like was '^^^en that 


ijaid'f*, 


opened another Iliad 

that accurst gftnee af^ yojathf^ lokt^' 'h£ 

blood. 'If t3^re,Was^_anf one 

deck out, soihe ,ibastihisii hsaid, oifitaiy 


- =' I “ / /Vi ’ . ^ ^ 

of the Faith, in afl ’^c^klps ^|Rbi rf|^ hed fia^ 

14 « ' -k ^ 4/' '' i '.'.SfclU ■' . . ♦ .A* , ' . 


liberties of tl^,Sp^s|jpati^;«^50^^ 
a mockeiy, a "bye-woidl! and. a, 
an end be. put to 
to know i 
on the pivot 
ing tropes and 
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^ '^Mr. Btirke was ixiti4i of a theatrieal mao> I do not mean 
tWt hie higfa^wnDughi enthtisiasm or Tehemonce was not 
natural to himj birt the direction tihiat he gave to it was 
eillceedmgly oaprioious and aibitrary>i It wa# for some time 
aBoubtful question which my he should turn with respect 
to the l^ench Renoliitioii, whether for or against it. llis 
pride took the alarm, that so muOh had been done ^ with 
which he had nothing to do, and that a great empire had 
been overturned with his lavonrite engines, wit and elo* 
quenee, while he had been reforming the tum^spit of the 
hinges kitchen,*' in set speeches far superior to tlie occasion. 
Rousseati and the Kncyclopmdists had* lamentably got the 
start Of him $ and he was resolved to drag them back some*- 
how by the heels, and bring what they had e^cted to an 
untimely end,^ 

** Undoing all, a» all bad nsrev been.'* 

fke " Reflections on the French Revolution” was a spiteful 
end dastard but too successful attempt to jput a ^ke in the 
uheek of knowledge and progressive civilization, and throw 
them back for a century and a half at least. In viewing the 
change in the prospects of society, in producing which he 
had only a end ind^irecC haqd l^y efforts in the 

catise of Ameiican flfeedom, he seemed to say, with lago in 
the iplayaf**^ h^jk*** 

** ^Cboiigli tbai Uielr liS jsy, 

^ Yet eflt 1 eontrh^ 


to flumr mdli dMUu;«9of vfxatiom on it, 


tie ^nt beypnd%is owb most sanguine hopes, but did not 
lii^ to witne|s tilietrfl|al aacompUshment, by seeing France 
HitrUly ^♦'ktetted outef t|lte‘«aiip of Eumpe*” He died in 
the mbit IvlUiaiit pstt of Buomgtarbe's *victorious and 
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captain>like H;4t could lore- 

ieen what an ^ly chatodiext^ Mmns 4ikory to 
would haVe^ beeh W ha^rc biih^d M4 vanity <a ^r#t dof^l 
stronger than his interest) iOfnr to the other side, byfSsldlig 
his ojpihlon; and/ ind^^ fae^ has thrown ont pretl^hnind 
hints in tho early st^ of his hostilltyisind before the nuns:- 
pected success of the French arms, and the whmhsg arrows 
flung at him by hie old ht^s and new antagonists had 
stung him to madness, that the gmat error ^of the l^atlon# 
Assembly was’ in not having nonsuited 'able and experienced 
heads on this Side the water, sis tod^eliahiiig the old, and 
constructing" the ne^ edifice* J£ he had been employed to 
lay the first Stone, or to assist^ by an mai^ural dissertation, 
at the baptism of the new* French Constitution, the fabric 
of the Revolution would dtenceforth have risen,--^ 

** Uke an exhalafioa bf dbtfiM p^mery,” 

\ * 

without iet qir molestation' from his tongiie or pen. ^ But he 
was overlodiced. He tms dot called'from hie closet, oi*froin 
his place in the House f#hefe/it rnimt he ocmfesshch he was , 
out of his place) to ** ride in the whirlwind end dlr^ the 
storm and thei^ofe he tried, like stnne maltcious hag, to 
urge the veering gale^to I hh|gtcahe; to dash the •labour' 
ing vessel of the sfntO" id pieces, sand nadteelupwret^^of the 
eternal jewel of man’s happiness, w4^oh it had on l^^dr- 
Liberty. The stores of pra*dioal ^d speouhdsy^ knowledge 
which he had been for years collecting and digesting,* and 
for which he had nh uSe at BOdm, were' not o^dlOd into jda^T 
abroad. Hisgenius had been always too mi^ty 

for the oo6a«^^'his atmost.^glin^jOf 
would hardl^'tillS^^tesWi Wi|h J|. - 

an opportunity wSh<lbi^ was ta, he 

dene, to relieve 4m oC itisepplated mnbitimi 
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mortified* self-conseqiietice. Our political Busy-body 
tMed Marpkii malicioufily, and like a felon, strangled 
the babe that he was not professionally called in to swaddle, 
and dandle, and bring to maturity. He had his revenge: 
bdt so must others have their's on his memory. 

Burke wai not an^honest man. There whs always a dash 
of insincerity, a sinister bias in his disposition. We see, 
the Letters that passed between him and his two 
brothers, and Barry the painter, that there was constantly 
a balancing of self*interest and principle in his mind; a 
thanking of God that he was in no danger of yielding to 
temptation, yet as if it were a doubtful or ticklish point; 
and a patient, pensive expectation of place and emolument, 
till he could reconcile it with integrity and fidelity to his 
party; which might easily be construed into a queru¬ 
lous hankering after it, and an opinion that this temporary 
self-denial implied a considerable sacrifice on his part, or 
that he displayed no small share of virtue ip. not imme¬ 
diately turning knave. All this, if narrowly looked into, 
has a very suspicious appearance. Burke, with all his 
capricious wildness and flighty impulses, was a self-seeker, 
and more constant in his enmities than in his friendships. 
He bore malice, and did not forgive to the last. His cold, 
Sulleq^ behaviour to Fox, who shed tears when they had a 
quarrel in the Hous^«f*imd his refiisal to see him afterwards, 
when the latter came to visit him on his death-bed, will for 
eveiF remain a stigma on his memory. He was, however, 
punished Ibf his fhult. In his latter writings, he complains 
bitterly nfiha solitariness of his old dge, and of the absence 
' of ihe friends of Iris yohih*^whom ho had deserted. This 
Sr>»tDnljti|tiM, Wld ttoWbnit dtee to «po*tecy. A man 

nariy over his own oOnsoleAOe to the side of his vanity 
or interest, bht hO oannot eap^ot, ‘ at the same rime, to carry 
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over along with him all those with ajiom he *ha9 
nected in thought and action^ and whosti society^ he W^U* 
miss, sooner or later. Mr. Burke could hardly hope to 
in his casual,^awkward, unaccountable intercourse with such 
men as Pitt or Dundas, amends tor the loss of his old 
friends. Fox and Sheridan, to whom ho was knit not only 
by political ties, but by old habitudes, lengthened recoUao* 
tions, and a variety of common studies and pursuits. Pitt 
wuvS a mere politician; Bundas, a mere worldling. What 
would they care about him, and his “ winged words ”? No 
more talk about the meetings at Sir Joshua'S’^the Noctes 
catusque De&m ; about the fine portraits of that great colour- 
ist; about Johnson or Goldsmith, or Banning or Barr^; or 
their early speeches; or the trying times in the beginning 
of the American war; or the classic taste and free-bom 
spirit of Greece and Rome;— 

** The beautiful was vanish’d, and return’d not.*^ 

Perhaps, indeed, he would wish to fotget most of these, as 
ungrateful topics; but when a man seeks for repose in 
oblivion of himself, he had better seek it, where he will 
soonest find it,—in the grave! Whatever the talents, or the 
momentary coincidex^pe oi» opinion of his new allies, there 
would be a want of previous sympathy between them. Their 
notions would not amalgamate, or ,;|^y would not l^e sure 
that they did. Every thing would ^uire to be explained, 
to be reconciled^ There would be none of the freedom of 
habitual intimacy. Friendship, like the clothes we weal», 
becomes the easier ^om custom. New friejOdshij^S do iuot 
sit well on old or middle age. A0eptioji is a silence, to 
which it is too late to serve an apprporiceship alter a cer|ain 
period of life. Thi^ is<the case with all paCphed'^up, con¬ 
ventional intimaaieei but it is worse when they are built on 
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IHinilerAte hostility desei^on Sinm 'm opposite party, 
^eir u^rftUy orudo taste* is sml^ttered by jealousy 
«^!iaiihli&^^WOimds< thin^ to exchange old iriends 
.|^,coiUiec%n$ Ibr neWiOneSt and to > be received with an 
additionar welcome for the saciiSce W^have made; but we 

S 'n nothingiby H but ^e contempt ofr^se whom we have 
« and. the^spipiciona of thitise ^hom we have joined. By 
betraying a causei and turning our backs on a. principle, we 

honest, and do not inspire one par- 
l^cl^rt^nonildence or respect in those who may profit by 
.^pay for oiuE! treaohe^^ 

^.>I|asei^lem^m:u nefer b]o^ltci% bns^ There is, besides 
^ptseutiumnt or gene ral principle ^of the thing, a practical 
reason for this. Their their eagerness toVdistinguish 
themselves in their new career, makes them rash and extra¬ 
vagant; and not only so, but there is always a leaven of 
tbeif.old principles remaining behind, which breaks out in 
finite of thi^seives, and whidi it is difiScuit for their encou- 
^ refers tmd'patrons to giisnd against This was remarkably 
f the case wi^i tbe late Mr* Windham. He was constantly 
1 at some ^nestitm or other, and committing 

the Ministers;'3 His old, free^inking^ Opposition habits 
rblhfi<md;np0ti\liifn> before he of it; and he was 

t^msatd some pmadme, dr stickle for some objectionable 
, ]||in^^SQntmy of ofUce* < TheoalMnet had con- 

He,,was abcofdingly kept in 


was im u vdog gives ^nm tune, or is 

nbteay Chid and ^d I 

^.TW<saiiie Foet-Laureat, 

rw^lJm^Mn]C#^^prihm^^‘bavef root in 

hmi ^e> even in his Court 

-tt tychr'.aiyri’<f.-^)Wlny^ 


^ and he presents 
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them unconsciously, ^ an oRe]%g of atwreet^ssmeUing 
gums,” at the irnty fiiKrt of the thtone, Hfe at present lelSns « 
his place apparently on conditkm of holding his ^longue. 
He writes such, Odes on^’kings, that it is next to impossible 
not to travestie them into lampoons I ' , ' * 

The remarks I hatse made above apply Itrottgly to him 
and some of his associates of ^e IJdce I feno^e 

has felt, as mueh^as any one, the inconventence of drawing 
off from a cause, and thut by so doing we leave our oldest 
and our best friends behind. There are those among the 
favourers and admirers of his youth, whom his dim eyes dis¬ 
cover not, and who do not^ Oount his grey hairs. Not one ^ 
or two, but more j-Mmea of character and understanding, 
who had pledged mutual friith, and drank the cup of freedom 
with him, warm from the wine’.press, as well as the- '* dews 
of'Castilie.” He gave up a principle, and one left him j— 
he insulted a feeling, and another fled j—he accepted a 
place, and received, the congratulations no one Imt 
Mr.Croker. He looks round for them in vain, with throbbing 
heart, (the,heart of a poet can never lie still; he should 
take the more care what it is that agitates itl)--«f8ees only 
the shadows or the carcases of old friendships; or sketches 
out his hand to gra^ip some new patron, and lhat also 
cold. If our friends arefe sometmjes accused of short memo¬ 
ries, our enemies toaWit up by ha^jing long ones.^e ^d 
better adhere to the ftfet; fer we nmst despair of making 
cordial conveits of 'the lasti*^ This double desolahon is 
cheerless^ and mahes^ * A man bethink himself. We mty 
nmke a shift fa^sh|l||by one) without our aeif-reSpecti' but 
it will never do to have it followed by the loss of respect 
of those whose opinion we once valued moS^ * We,inay 
tamper with our own consciences $ but ^wi fe^ at a loss 
without the testammy of others in our which is 
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paid> i^&ept ^o^tegnly. of purpose md principle. 
' ]?^|iaps«*how€ver/Mr« So^^ey consoles himself for a cer« 
tain void without and within, by receiving the compliments 
of .some Undei^aduate of either of our Univei’sities, on his 
las^article in defence of Botten Boroughs, in the Quarterly 
Beview; or of. a Bignitaiy of the Pl;^nrch,» on his sliare in 
thll>^ Six Acts, V and for .suggesting' to l^ord Sidmouth the 
propriety of pwuabiog tJje second consiction for libel with 
bauishloeiit, / K^e do ool know bow this way be: but with 
US, it would baih the dart*, 

It urmddvnot if these tumncoats.were not in such 

violent e;r^tren^. ,Between the two, they must be strangely 
perplexed Inil^air own minds, and scarcely know what to 
make of themselves.. They mnst have singer qualms come 
over them at times^he^appantions of former acquaintance 
and opinions*. If. they were cmitented to correct, to 
qualify their youfhful extravagancies, and to be taught by 
experience to steer a middle coarse, and pay some deference 
to conclusions of others, it would be mighty well; but 
this is not thmr humour* They must be conspicuous, dog¬ 
matical, exclusive, intolerant, on whichever side they ore ; 
the mode zniiy he different, the principle is the same. A 
man’s nature does not change, though profess dif¬ 

ferent sepfhnants*, A,$ocinlan,inay beemne a Calvinist, or 
a ^hi|f*l.Tory; but a hjigot is always a bigot; an egotist 
nWer become humh^ Besides,, what excuse has a man, 
after Hiiity, to change about, all of a sudden to the very 
d^posite side ? If he is an uneducatedt mah^ he may indeed 
plead igdorance yesterday Cf what .h^vjias learnt to-day : 
but a man of study and r^mg can’t pretend that a whole 
.||Qs4of arguments has suddenly burst upon him, of which 
hep never hearS beforep and that, Biey. have upset all htli 
eadi^ notions: he must h^ve them long before, and 
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if they made no impression on himt then to modify^ his vio¬ 
lent zeal (supposing them to be right* now) it is » sign 
either of a disinclination, or of an incapacity; on his patt, to 
give truth a fair hearing—a bad ground to build h^^present 
dogmatical and infallible tone upon ! It is certain, thalfthe 
common sense of the world condemns these violent changes 
of opinion; and if they do not prove that a man prefers%is 
convenience to his virtue, they at least show that he prefera 
it to his reputation; for he loses his character by them. An 
apostate is a name that all men abhor, that no man ever wfl- 
liiigly acknowledges; and the tergiversation which it denotes 
is not likely to come into much greater request, till it is no 
longer observed that a man seldom changes his principles 
except for his interest J Those who go over from the winning 
to the losing side, do not incur this appellation; and however 
we may count them fools, they can't be called knaves into 
the bargain. 




MINOR PIECES. 


MAHMOUD. 

I have just read a most amazing thing, 

A true and noble story of a king: 

And to show all men, by these presents, how 
Good kings can please a Liberal, even now 
ril vent the warmth it gave me in a verse: 

But recollect—these kings and emperors 
Are very scarce; and when they do appear. 

Had better not have graced that drunken sphere. 

Which hurts the few whose brains can bear it best. 

And turns the unhappy heads of all the rest. 

This prince was worthy to have ruled a state 
Plain as his heart, and by its freedom great: 

But stripped of their gilt stuiff, at what would t’others rate ? 

There came a man, maKing ms nasiy moan. 

Before the Sultan Mahmoud on hi| throne, 

And crying out —** My sorrow is my’^ight, 

And I will see the Sultan, and to-night.*^ 

“ Sorrow,” said IStfahmoud, “ is a reverend tiling: 

I recognize its Tight,^as king with king ; 

Speak on.” A fiend has got into my house,” 

Exclaimed the staring man, ** and tortures ufe: 

One of thine ofiicers—^he comes, the abhorred, • 

And takes possession of my house, my board. 
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My bed :—I bate two daughters and a wife,' 

> A^u^the ^ild villam comes and makes me mad with life.*’ 
" Is he there now V* said Mahmoud :—** No;—^he left 
The house when I did, of my wits bereft; 

' And laugh’d down the street, because 1 vowed 
I’d bring the prince himself to lay him in his shroud. 

I’m mad with Want-^I'm mad with ihisery. 

And, oh thou Sultan Medimoud, Ood cries out for thee!” 


The Sultan comforted the man, and said, 

" Go home, and 1 will send fheO wine and bread,” 

(For he was poor) and other comforts. Go; 

should the wretch return, let Sultan Mahmoud know 

■. I*' -, 

In three days* time, urilh' hS^ard eyes and beard. 

And sh^^n voice, the suitor re^uppeared. 

And said not a word, 

BuCrose and took fohr slaves, each with a sword. 

And went with the vexed man. They reach the place. 

And hear a voice, tmd see a female face. 

That to the windoW^Ruttered in adkight: 

" Go in,” said Mahmoud, ** and put out the light; 

But tell the females first to leave ^he room; 

And, when the drunkard follows them, we come.” 


The man went in/ tfee a cry» end hark! 

A table ^Is, the window is struck dark: 

Perth rush the breathless women; and behind 
With curdes comes the Rend in desperate mind. 

In vain i the salw soon Cntvshoit the strife; 

And^op the shrieking wretoh;'and drink his bloody life. 

• • 

yn- 

, '' Now U^ht the light,” the ^Itsn cried aloud. 
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Twas done, he tdok it in his hand, and bowed 
Over the corpse, and looked upon tfie face; 

Then turned and knelt beside it in the place. 

And said a prayer, and from his lips there crept 
Some gentle words of pleasure, and he wept. 

In reverend silence the spectators wait. 

Then bring him at his call both wine and meat; 

And when he had refreshed his noble heart. 

He bade his host be blest, and rose up to depart. 

The man amazed, all mildness now, and tears, 

Fell at the Sultan*s feet, with many prayers. 

And begged him to vouchsafe to tell his slave. 

The reason first of that command he gave 
About the light; then, when he saw the face. 

Why he knelt down; and lastly, how it was, 

That fare so poor as his detained him in tl\|(Pi.,.,. 

The Sultan said, with much humanity, 

Since first I saw thee come, and heard thy cry, 

I could not get it from my head, that one 
By whom such daring villanies were done*^ 

Must be some lord of min^ perhaps 
Whoever he was, I knew my task, but iffllKid 
A father’s heart, in case the worst appeal: 

For this 1 had the light put out; but^heh 
I saw the face, and found a stranger slain, 

I knelt and thanked the sovereign arbiter. 

Whose work I had performed through pain and fear; 

And then I rose, and was refreshed with food. 

The first time since thou earnest, and marr'dst my solitude.*’ 
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THE VENflTIAN FISHERMAN. 

• % g ’ 

* [TAe hurdenf “ W^hyour gi^aM gtmg tieml/* is rented at tbs end of every 

two 

Oh, fisher of the waters, Fidelin, 

Come fish for me, I pray. 

With your gallant going vessel, 

With your gallant pull away.' 

La ra lo, la ra lay. 

And what am 1 to fish for ? 

Oh, a ring IVe lost to day; 

A hundred crowns I'll give thee. 

And a purse both rich and gay. 

Oh, a hundred crowns I’ll have not, 

Nor a purse both rich and gay; 

Lad^ ril have a kiss of love. 

And that shall be my pay. 


O pescator dell' onda, Fidelin, 
Vieni pescar in 
OoUa bella sua barca, 
Oolla,!bella se ne v», , 

Fidelin, lin^, la. 

¥ 

Che cosa vudi ch'io peschi ? 

L'anel che m’^ casca; 

Ti daro cento scudi, 

. Sta borsa ricamst. 

Non voglio cento scudi, 
borsa ricamll .; 

* Voglio un bazin d^amore. 

Con quel mt pagherl, &c. 
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DIALOGUE FROM ALFIERT; 

BiTwcEu A (Hair in itaey and a (.ektlj.man from 

ENOEAND. 

CHAIB. 

What ia the reason. Sir, that every day 

You load me thus for nothing, hours and hours' 

Ts tins the manner, pray. 

Of niakins; love in that cold clime of vours 
You may be heavy for a century. 

And get no further with the lovely she. 


gentleman. 

And hast thou too conspired against me, chair * 

I love, tis true—too true—and dare not say it : 
But ssurely my whole air. 

My looks, my very silence, all display it: 
Every one, doubtless, must perceive the fire. 

That gnaws and eats me up with fierce desire. < 


CHAIR, 

For God*s sake, speak then^ or yonll never do • 
What you do now by the fair lady’s side, 

1 boast of doing too :— 

It makes her mad to find you thus tongue-tied. 
To see you sit and stare, like a stuck pig: < 

You makeltne speak myself, who afii but fig. 
VoL, II. B B 
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^ SEGGIOLA. 

f Signor, |)erch^i del tuo disutil peso 

Ogni giomo mi vuoi gravar tant*ore ? 
Si fa cosi air amore 
Tra i gelati Britanni? 

Me premerai mill* auni, 

E mai non ti awerril d^essere inteso- 

lli SEDUTO. 

Sedia e tu pur congiuri a danno mio ? 
Amo pur troppo 6 vero, e dir non i*oso 
Ma I’anior si nai^coso 
Non ho, che nel mio, sguardo 
Non legga ognnn, ch*io ardo, 

Che mi consuma e rode un her desio. 

SEGGIOEA. 

Non di parlar, bensl d*an dartene osa: 
Ci6 che tu fai della Sandrina accanto 
Dbfarlo anch*io mi vento. 

A lei I’anima e il senso 
Toglie il tuo starti intense : 

Me fai parlare inanimata cosfi. 
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-PIALQGim 

BETWEEN 4LFIEfel AND fllS FLORENTINE LAUNDRESS, 
NERA COLOMBOLI.* 

A. Why, Mistress NerR, wliat the deviPs here? 

To bring Rjy stocihings home.Rt last undone? 

N. Undone ! ah! pod hnows if Pve SRwn and sewn; 
But they so ^i<jkr-n?eb, it*$ a despair. 

A. So ipider-web, school-mistress! Why, that’s queer. 
N. Hqw? Any thing that we put off and on. 

And lyear and wear, till all the stuff is gone, 
Does’nt it spider-^web 1 I think it’s clear. 

A. Spider-wehl I don’t take it: what d’ye mean? 

N. Lord bless n^e. Sir, break me a spider’s web. 

And see if I oan sew it up again. 

A. Ah! It is I sthat am the unlick’d cub. 

ti 

I grow grey writing Tuscan, but in vain : 

A sorry graft, fjt only for the grub. 


A. Che diavol fate voi. Madonna Nera? 

Darmi per sin co’buchi le calzefte ? 

N. Co’buchi, eh? Dio ’1 sa, s’i’l’ho i-assette; 

Ma elle ragnano si, ch’^ una disp4ra. 

A, jRagwur, cos’e, Monna vocaboliera?— 


* Alfiert, a Piedmontese, writes this sonnet (which is doubtless a true re¬ 
cital) to shew the difficulty he found in acquiring the mbetieS of the Tuscan 
tongue, and how well they are felt and understood by the common people. 
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N. Oh I la roBa, che l^ora mette e rimette, 

Cha vien via J>er tropp'uso a fette a fette. 
Non ragna ella e mattina e giomo e sera ? 

II. Ragnarl non Tho pid udito, e non Pintendo. 
N. Pur gli h chiaro: la rompa un ragnat^lo; 

Poi vedrem, se con Pago i*lo rammendo. 

A, Ah! son pur io la bestia! imbianco il pelo 
Questa lingua scrivendo, e non sapendo ; 
Tosco innesto son io su immondo stelo. 


A BLESSED SPOT. 

FROM AN BPXORAM OF ABULFABHRl. AHMEl>j 6URNAMED 
AZ. HAMAOANlj RECORDED ZN D*H£RBRLOT. 

Hamadan is my native place ; 

And 1 must say, in praise of it. 

It merits, for its ugly face. 

What every body says of it. 

It’s children equal it’s old men 
In vices and avidity; * 

And they r^ect the babes again 
In exquisite stupidity. 
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MOUTH VERSUS EYES. 

FHOM THB FaBNCH OF LA FONTAINE. 

Cyprus to wit: Sweet Mouth versus Fine Eyes 
Before the Chamber of Precedencies. 

The case was opened by Sweet Mouthy who said, 

“ I summon Hearts. Let their reports be read. 

Let tliem decide, my Lords, which of us two 
Has most to say, to charm with, and to do. 

Do, did I say ? Pm ready to take oath, 

Pve more than I can do, though nothing loth ; 

Only it seems, IVe not the happy art. 

Of shedding tears, like Eyes ! With all my heart: 
My glory centers not in sight alone: 

I satisfy three senses, they but one. 

Odours and sounds to my sweet state belong, 

And to delightful words I join a charming song. 

My very sighs exhale a world of sweets. 

Like zephyrs in the time of violets : 

I have such ways to make a lover blest. 

Such heaps—your Ltirdships will excuse the list: 
And then, if Fine Eyes lay a wager with us. 

To see who first can strike some he'art jieneath us, 
Lord ! how Fine Eyes go toiling round and round, ' 
While, speak we but a word—^the man^s on ground . 
We want no tricks, not we, to give the rosy wound. 
Let Fine Eyes shut, they’re no such wonder, they . 
Sweet Mouth has always treasures to display; 

Coral witliout, and precious pearl within; ^ 

Who, when I deign to play, can hope to win ? 
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Let presents fall in oriental showers, 

*c The favours I bestow beat all their dowers. 

Thirty-two pearls I wear about me here. 

Of which the least in beauty and least clear, 

- Surpasses all with which the Ea«t is lit; 

As many millions should not purchase it.” 

Thus spoke Sweet Moutli: on which was se^n to rise 
A lover, who was counseLfor FineEy^s. 

He said, as yon may ^ess, that for their part. 

Love, without them, could never find the heart: 

That as to tears, he felt, he must own, shocked, 

‘ To hear their very tenderness rebuked. 

What could sighs do, he should be glad to know. 
Unless their warrants stood prepared to flow ? 

The fact was, both were good, and Sweet Mouth there 
Wronged her own cause, and hurt her. character. 

There are delicious tears; and there are sighs. 

On t* other hand, not over good or wise; 

And Mouth had better, aa she says she can. 

Have gained the cause by silence than this plan. 

“ What are the silent charms, the godlike powers, 

To shew for her cause, when combed with our’s ? 

We charm ate hundred and a thousand ways. 

By sweetness, by a stealth, by sparkling rays. 

And by what Sweet $onih blames—but is the part 
We gl<>ry in the most^he gentle art 
pf melting with a tear the manliest heart. 

Where Sweet Mouth gains a single conquest, we 
Roll in. a round of ceaseless victory; 

And for one song in which she bears the prize, 

A htmdred^tho^usand spetikle with Fine Eyes. 

In courts, and cities, in the poet’s gtoves. 
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’What is there heard of but our darts and lovesj 
Such sudden strokes we deal, such Heed^ we vaunt. 

That those do well, who say that we enchant: 

We come, and all surrender up their arms : 

Thou|:;h often m the whirl of those alarms, 

Fine Mouth comes following in, and tlien pretends hercliarms. 
Heaven grant the people ask not who she is, 

Or she may speak, and thank the Gods amiss,” 

Tis true, she has two words of magic touch, 

“ I love but cannot Fine Eyes say as much 1 
We have a tongue that with no words at all 
Can ask, and hint, and tell a, tale, and call. 

And ravish more than all the pearls and songs, 

Which Sweet Mouth musters round her tongue of tongues." 

The Counsel started here, and took occasion 
To make a very happy peroratioAi, 

He caught a lady’s eye, just coming m. 

With an approach the sweetest ever seen: 

He changed his tone, and with a gravity. 

Seconded well by a reposing eye, 

Said—“ I’ve been taking up your liordship’s time 
With trifling matters fitter for a rhyme; 

Look there: my Lortis, I fliink Hwould he absurd. 

After that sight, to add another word. 

Pray give the sentencewe are quitq^secure: 

Ml/ client would not tire the court. I’m sure.” 

The lady, with a pretty shame, looked round 
With speaking eyes, which dealt so wide a wound. 

That all hands dropt their papers for surprise. 

And not a heart but gaye it for Fine Eyes. 

Sweet Mouth at this, seeing matters wenL 
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And forced raise some new astonishment, 

Resamed, and sai^~“ Vo what has just been dropt, 
(Whicli, by the way, is shockingly corrupt) 

There is one word alone 1 wish to say : 

Lords, Fine Eyes do little but by day: 

That silent tongue of theirs, when in the dark 
Makes but a sorry sort of frigid spark : 

What I can do, needs surely no remark.” 

This reason settled tlie dispute instanter: 

Fine Eyes were much, but Sweet Mouth tlie Enchanter. 
Fine Eyes, however, took it in good part, 

Ai^ Sweet Mouth gave the Judge a kiss with all her heart. 


Belle Bouche et Beaux Yeux plaidaient pour les honneurs, 
Devant le juge d’Amathonte. 

Belle Bouche disait—Je m'en rapporte aux coeurs, 

Et leur demaude s’ils font compte 
Des Beaux Yeux ainsi que de moi. 

Qu"on examine notre emploi. 

Nos traits, nos beautes, et nos charmes. 

Que dis>je, notre emploi ? J'ai bien plu!ls d’un metici, 
Mai^^igpiore celui de repandre des larmes ; 

De bon cceur, je la Iqjsse* aux Beaux Yeux tout entier. 

Je sat^ikis trois sens, eux seulement la vue. 

^ Ma gloire a bien plus d’etendue. 

L’ouie et Podorat ont part £l mes plaisirs, 

Outre qu'aux doux propos je joins les chansonettes. 

Belle Bouche fait des soupirs, 

Tels ^ peu pr^s que les zephirs 
Dans la saison des violettes. 
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Je sais par cent niDyens rendre heureux un amai^— 

Voua rne di^penserez de vous dire, collameijt. 

S’ll s’agit entre nous d*une conquete ^ faire. 

On voit Beaux Yeux se tourmenter; 

Belle Bouche n'a qu’A parler: 

Sans artifice elle sait plaire. 

Quand Beaux Yeux sont fermes, ce n’est pas grande afi’aue* 
Belle Bouche h toute heure 6tale ses tresors ; 

Le nacre est en dedans, le corail en dehors. 

Quand je daigiie m’ouvrir, il n*est nchesse egale : 

Les presens que nous fait la rive orientale 
N’approchent pas les dons que je pretends avoir. 
Tiente-deux perlcs se font voir, 

Dont la moins belle et la moins claire 
Passe celle que I’Inde a dans ses regions; 

Pour plus de trente-deux millions. 

Je ne m*cn voudrais pas defaire.” 


Belle Bouche ainsi harangua. 

Un amant pour Beaux Yeux parla; 

Et, corame on pent penser, ne manqua pas de dire, 
Que c est par cux qu’amour s’lntroduit dans les cocurs, 
Pourquoi les reprocher les pleurs ? 

II ne faut donrfpas quW soupirc? 

Mais tons les deux sont bons ; Belle Bouche a grarM 
II est des larmes de transport, 

11 est des soupirs, au contraire, 

Qui fort souvent ne disent nen. 

Belle Bouche n’entend pas bien 
Pour cette fois-U son affaire. 

Qu'elle se taise, au nom des dieux! 

Des appas qui lui sont r^partis par les cieux, ^ ^ 

Qu’a P-elle sur ce point qui nous soit comparable ? 
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Nous ^aifons plaire en cent fa^ons, 

« Par r^clat, la douceur, et cet art admirable 

< ” 

'De tendre aux coeurs des hamegons. 

Belle Bouche le blSme» et nous en faisons gloire: 

^ Si Ton tient d'elle une victoire. 

On en tient cent de nous ; et pour un chanson, 
Ott Belle Bouche est en renom. 

Beaux Yeux le sont en plus de mille. 

La cour, le parnasse, et la ville, 

Ne rctentissent tout le jour 
Que du mot de Beaux Yeux et de celui d’Amour. 

D^s que nous paraissons, chacun nous rend les armes. 
^ » Quiconque nous appellerait 
Enchanteurs, il ne mentirait. 

Taut est prompt Teffet de nos charmes. 

Sous une masque trompeur leur eclat fait si bien, 

Que maint objet tel quel, en plus d’une rencontre* 

Par ce moyen passe il la montre : 

On demande qui c*est, et souvent ce n’est rien. 
Cependant Beaux Yeux sont la cause 
Qu'on prend ce rien pour quelque chose. 

Belle Bouche dit ** J’aime,” et le disons nous pas ? 
Sans autre bruit notre language, 

Muet qu'il est, plait davantagd' 

< ^uqj &e» perles, ces chants, et ces autres appas 
Avec quoi il^elle" Bouche engage.^' 

X’avocat de Beaux Yeux fit sa p^roraison 
Pes regards d’un intervenante. 

Cette belle approcha d’un fagon charmante ; 

Puis il dit, en chaaigeant le ton, 

** $'amuse ici la cour par des discours frivoles : 

Ai-je besoin d'autres paroles 
Que les yeux de Phillis? Jugc—regardez les ; 
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Puis pronoiicez votre sentence : 

Nous gagnerons notre proems.'* • 

Phillis eut quelque honte ; et puis sur 1’assistance 
Repondit des regards si remplis d'eloquence, 

Que les papiers tombaient des mains. 

Frapp4 de ses cliarmes soudains, 

Jj’auditoire incliiiait pour Beaux Yeux dans son ^e. 
Belle Bouche, en faveur des regards de la dame 
Voyaiii que les esprits s^allaient pr^occupant, 

Prit la parole, et dit —** A votre rhe tori que, 

Dont Beaux Yeux vont ainsi les juges corrompant, 
Je lie veux opposer qu’^un seul mot en replique. 
L^nuit mon emploi dure encore— 

Beaux Yeux sont lors de peu d^usage. 

On les laisse en repos, et leur muet langage 
Fait un assez froid personage.” 

Cw|||m en demeura d’accord. 

Ce^|Ba,ison regia la chose : 

,1bn pr^fera Belle Bouche k Beaux Yeux; 

'!0ti quelques chefs pourtant ils eurent gain de cause. 
Belle Bouche baisa le juge de son mieux. 







